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MARGARET CLEEVE, O.B.E. 
[= number of International Affairs is the last to be edited by Miss 


Margaret Cleeve, whose long and unique services to Chatham House 

are just ending with her retirement. It was in June 1921 that Miss 
Cleeve first became associated as Assistant Secretary with the then British 
Institute of International Affairs, housed in two rooms in Horseferry Road. 
On 13 June 1946, on the occasion of her completion of twenty-five years of 
service to the Institute, Viscount Astor, after remarking on the dependence 
of all voluntary institutions on the initiative, zeal, capacity, and patience 
of two or three key individuals, recorded the debt of the Institute to Miss 
Cleeve’s courage, ability, and ‘capacity for overworking and yet not break- 
ing down’, a tribute which has been amply justified in the further decade 
of change and development since the war. 

Miss Cleeve became Editor of International Affairs in January 1932, 
but she had already been closely associated with the production of the 
journal since its inception in 1922. Her long connexion with almost every 
aspect of the work of Chatham House has undoubtedly been of great value 
in her editorship of a journal so closely linked with its activities, and it may 
be recalled that in 1929 she became Secretary of the Library and Publica- 
tions Department, that she was Acting, and later Deputy, Secretary of the 
Institute during the war, and that she has been Secretary of the Research 
Committee since 1946. To her tact, wide knowledge, and good judgement 
we are indebted for the selection for publication of the long series of papers 
and articles which form the body of the journal. And it is probably not an 
exaggeration to say that the consistently wide range and prompt appear- 
ance of the book reviews has made this section, under Miss Cleeve’s editor- 
ship, the best of its kind in the world. 

The new Editor will be Miss Grindrod, who is also Editor of The World 
Today. Her experience and familiarity with authors and material in this 
field will enable her to maintain the standard set by her predecessor. Miss 
Cleeve will, Iam sure, have the thanks and good wishes of all readers of the 
journal on her retirement. 


W. N. M. 
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POLAND AND BRITAIN 


TWO CONCEPTS OF SOCIALISM 
JULIAN HOCHFELD 


HE problem I have chosen as the subject of this paper constitutes, 

in my opinion, an extremely important aspect of the group of prob- 

lems known under the name of peaceful co-existence. This group of 
problems can be viewed from the standpoint of certain immediate gains of 
an economic and political nature, important to those who are to co-exist 
and to co-operate. But these problems also lend themselves to another 
type of analysis; for it is possible to look for such factors as work, per- 
manently and in the long run, for a lasting rapprochement of the worlds 
which until recently were separated by an ‘iron curtain’ from each other. 
These factors will, beyond any doubt, include the confidence developed in 
the course of achieving those practical and immediate understandings. 
But there will also be quite a different factor—namely, the relation 
between two conceptions of social, economic, and cultural progress, 
between two conceptions of socialism. This latter factor is what I 
consider to be, in the long run, the most important aspect of peaceful 
co-existence. 

When speaking of the peaceful co-operation of States with different 
systems of government it would be nonsense to underestimate the role of 
economic relations. But in our age economic relations depend to a large 
degree on political interests, and consequently it would be also nonsensical 
to underestimate the role of political relations between States with differ- 
ent systems of government. Finally, peaceful co-existence presupposes 
co-operation in the field of science and art, and surely no one will try to 
eliminate the social sciences and the humanities from the sphere of science. 
But if this is the case, peaceful co-existence means that the different sys- 
tems come into contact with each other along the whole plane of their cul- 
tures. Consequently, no matter how much we may desire to eliminate mat- 
ters of ideology from the problems of peaceful co-existence, we shall not 
succeed in doing so. In the long run, peaceful co-existence means that we 
are determined to look for a common language in all the important fields 
of social life; it means that we believe in the possibility of finding common 
patterns in the sphere of morals and culture, making it possible for us to 
achieve unity through diversity; it means that we are convinced that such 
a possibility is inherent in the existing development tendencies of our 
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The thesis of this paper is that such a possibility does exist; that it is 
inherent in the tendencies of social and economic, political and cultural 
progress beginning to prevail on either side of the ‘iron curtain’; that in 
the field of ideology these tendencies find the most adequate reflection in 
the two conceptions of socialism ; and that, consequently, the development 
of relations between these two conceptions considerably determines the 
effectiveness of the efforts to find common patterns and common moral and 
cultural values which would enable our world to attain unity through 
diversity. 

I do not know whether I shall be able to make sufficiently clear the 
reason why I place the sign of equation between the idea of progress in our 
time and that of socialism. This may sound strange in a country where the 
cause of progress is served by political movements which do not neces- 
sarily acknowledge their adherence to the idea of socialism—at least to 
that form of this idea prevailing on the Continent. I wish to stress that the 
terminology I am using is not an expression of doctrinairism. On the con- 
trary: I cherish the conviction—very unorthodox from a certain point of 
_» view—that, in view of the dominating tendencies of technical develop- 
ment, the political mechanism in the countries with old traditions and 
deeply-rooted democratic institutions, as well as with a high degree of in- 
dustrialization and high living standards, turns the great political parties, 
which in turn hold the reins of government in these countries, into an in- 
strument, of a varying degree of consciousness, in the growth of the well- 
being of the citizens and in the promotion of justice in their mutual rela- 
tions; it is also my conviction that, for these countries, this is the specific 
way of achieving the aims which, as aims, not as means, are laid down in 
socialist programmes. It may seem a paradox, but even the Conservative 
Party, functioning in the conditions in which it does function and belong- 
ing organically to the political mechanism to which it actually belongs, is 
working, in my opinion, for the aims which, in the final analysis, are 
socialist aims. For the sake of precision I must point out that what I am 
saying is meant to be taken as concerning the general tendency and prac- 
tical results of long-run action, but that it does not necessarily concern 
every conscious intention and every political or economic move of this or 
any other party. 

The situation which I have outlined is reflected in the character of the 
mass working class movements in the countries of western and northern 
Europe, and in some non-European countries which were once colonized 
by Europeans; and it will perhaps find an expression one day in the char- 
acter of the mass working class movement in the United States. What I 
have just said is of course a very rough outline; any more detailed analysis 
would require the discussion of all irregularities, of all the specific charac- 
teristics and development trends in each country. Let us, however, stick 
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to this rough outline which, incidentally, is not my invention. It is a fact 
that in the countries which are most developed from the point of view of 
economy and civilization, which are comparatively the richest and have a 
stabilized system of political democracy, the working class movements are 
coming ever nearer in their character to the Labour Party model and that 
they are to an ever larger degree embracing the ‘Labour’ conception of 
socialism. A study of the documents of the present Socialist Inter- 
national, a study of the doctrine, and largely also of the practice, of the 
parties forming part of this International makes it clear why they are to- 
day increasingly making the British Labour Party their model in the 
sphere of ideology. 

British socialism has, as is known, its own tradition and its own 
achievements in the field of doctrine. Nevertheless, it seems to me that it 
is Edward Bernstein who will for ever remain the classic of the ‘Labour’ 
conception of socialism—in so far as this conception reaches beyond the 
British conditions. Bernstein was active within a party in which the in- 
fluence of Marx’s ideas was predominant. Therefore, the revision of Marx- 
ism was his ideological point of departure, and his theory was recognized 
as revisionist in the Socialist International of his time. But Bernstein 
knew Great Britain and he was under a strong influence of British experi- 
ence, British political conditions, and among other things, of British 
Fabianism and British trade-unionism. Bernstein’s experimental starting 
point was the development of economic, political, and social institutions 
and ideas in a country on the highest level of capitalist development, as 
Great Britain was at the time. 

The essence of Bernstein’s theory is reformism. But reformism must 
not be identified with the recognition of the possibility of the so-called 
parliamentary way to socialism, or even with the acknowledgement of the 
democratic and parliamentary mechanism as the only acceptable means to 
achieve power for a party which, after gaining this power, intends to 
liquidate capitalism and build socialism. The essence of reformism con- 
sists roughly in the acceptance of two following theses: first, that there 
is no such thing as the final goal of socialist activity, that the socialist goal 
is identical with the continuous movement of economic, political, legal, and 
cultural reforms; and secondly, that the possibility of such reforms is in- 
herent in the technical and economic tendencies of the development of the 
modern industrial society, as well as in the democratic mechanism of 
political institutions, which has been either inherited from the epoch of 
anti-feudal struggle, or else must be fought for and established. According 
to this approach socialism is not a system which is fundamentally opposed 
to capitalism and is separated from capitalism by a clear-cut frontier of a 
violent (even though not armed) change in the character of State power 
and in the character of the ownership of the basic means of production, 
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Socialism is here a method of steady improvement in the institutions of an 
industrial and liberal-democratic society—such an improvement as would 
cause a constant rise in the living standards of the broadest sections of the 
population, and constant progress in the field of personal security, personal 
liberties, and rights of the citizens. This doctrine, as it was formulated by 
Bernstein over fifty years ago in Die Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus und 
die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie, shows a striking degree of convergence 
with the ideas of the British Fabianism of those days. The doctrine has in 
its main lines remained a fairly correct reflection of the practice of the mass 
working class movement and of the actual social development in the coun- 
tries having a high degree of industrialization, high living standards, and 
liberal-democratic political institutions. It is also to be expected that the 
new technical revolution which has now begun will still further promote 
this practice and this development, even though, undoubtedly, it will 
bring in its wake many new and complicated social problems. 

Thus, I think that the reformist or ‘Labour’ conception of socialism 
fairly correctly reflects the actual development of social relations in a part 
of our world. I also believe that the thesis that such a development could 
have taken place only at the cost of the colonial, dependent, and economic- 
ally underdeveloped countries does not alter the fact itseli—no matter to 
what extent and in what respects this thesis is correct. It cannot be denied 
that the reformist conception of socialism is incompatible with many state- 
ments and anticipations of Marx, as known to us from his writings. But I 
would not venture the suggestion today that this conception is funda- 
mentally incompatible with the bases of the scientific method of the 
founders of Marxism and with their ambition to shape the aims and means 
of political activities according to scientifically worked out data of social 
reality and social practice. 

It would appear that a political doctrine which desires to remain faith- 
ful to this attitude of the founders of Marxism should take into account the 
data of social reality and social practice of today. It is a fact that those 
countries which, from the standpoint of Marx’s classical formulations, are 
technically, economically, and culturally most mature for socialism do not 
at the same time need a socialist revolution and lack the class forces, and 
in most cases also the political forces, which would desire such a revolution. 
The needs and requirements of the popular masses in such countries can 
be, and actually are, satisfied by means of reforms. On the whole, this 
tendency, with various deviations, is growing in strength, and there is 
nothing to indicate at the present moment that it should change. On the 
contrary, in those countries where, for different historical reasons and in 
different ways, a certain comparatively high level of technique, culture, 
and prosperity has been achieved, and where the liberal-democratic sys- 
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class movement are inevitably growing. The working class movement in 
these countries becomes an integral part of the system which, as a whole, 
adapts itself increasingly by way of reform to the satisfaction of the real 
aspirations of the masses. 


Have these reforms penetrated so deeply in such countries that—as 
some people maintain—there can no longer be talk of capitalism? I cannot 
answer this question. The official doctrine of Marxism denies the possi- 
bility of such a characterization of phenomena as I have outlined. I think, 
however, that this official doctrine requires bold revision; for it is difficult 
a priori to reject the thesis that in the countries which are the most mature 
for socialism from the point of view of technique, economy, and culture, it 
is not the attainment of lasting power by the working class party, but con- 
tinuous reform through the mechanism of political democracy that should 
provide the means of satisfying the material needs of the people as well as 
their aspirations to equality and freedom. The future will show whether 
the further development of technique, coupled with other factors, will lead 
along this road to the stabilization of new forms of ownership and eco- 
nomic control—forms which Marx would probably not have described as 
non-Socialist. 

In countries which were backward from the standpoint of technique, 
economy, and culture, a totally different conception of socialism was born 
years ago. Being—as it was—a universalist vision of a system already 
established and of the ways leading to its construction, this conception was 
undoubtedly a continuation of the Marxist tradition. Social ownership of 
the means of production is the basis of the socialist system. The transition 
from the capitalist to the socialist form of ownership of the means of pro- 
duction requires the gaining of lasting power by the working class 
party; this period of transition is, politically, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. Marx believed, however, that socialism requires a capitalism 
which is mature from the point of view of technique, economy, and 
culture. And yet, the course of history has led to a rather paradoxical 
situation: whereas in the countries which were mature for socialism there 
were—just because of their maturity—no revolutionary forces, such forces 
came into being in the backward countries—exactly because of their back- 
wardness. This situation was the starting point of the new theory of 
socialist revolution, as formulated by Lenin in 1905. Roughly speaking, 
it was the theory of the transition of the democratic revolution into the 
socialist revolution under the leadership of a Marxist party. Lenin’s theory 
was undoubtedly the ideological instrument of the Bolshevik revolution of 
1917, and modifications of it later served the Communist parties standing 
at the head of the anti-feudal, national, and anti-imperialist movements in 
underdeveloped countries. 
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This theory met with fairly strong resistance within the Russian social 
democracy itself. The spokesmen of this resistance were above all the 
Mensheviks. They refused to believe that socialism could be built in a 
backward country and that stages of economic development could be 
omitted. Their conclusion was that, although the working class party 
should give its support to the democratic revolution in Russia, it should 
not bid for power, which must be taken over by the bourgeoisie in order to 
develop capitalism and stabilize political democracy. The Mensheviks 
underestimated the actual situation; they failed to understand that 
poverty and backwardness had turned the Russia of the Tsars into a barrel 
of gunpowder and that, in the circumstances, the bourgeoisie was in- 
capable of guiding the movement of masses in revolt. This movement, 
both in Russia and in other countries, had to be guided by the revolution- 
ary party which set itself socialist goals. 

In principle, the Bolsheviks were not an anti-democratic party. What 
made them take anti-democratic steps was the paradoxical situation of an 
isolated, war-devastated country, which was being ruined by internal strife 
and was backward in every respect, where it was necessary to realize a 
socialist programme and, for this purpose, to undertake the gigantic task of 
rapid industrialization. Not even Lenin believed at the beginning that it 
was feasible to build socialism in an isolated and backward country, or that 
the Russian revolution could survive without support from central and 
western Europe. Rosa Luxemburg, who supported the Russian revolution 
and was a co-founder of the German Communist Party, uttered a warning 
in 1918 against the dangerous consequences of the isolation of the Russian 
revolution and of turning its inevitable shortcomings into binding rules for 
the working class movement. Her words were tragically prophetic; many 
Communists repeat them today without realizing that they were pro- 
nounced by that eminent Communist thirty-eight years ago—precisely in 
view of the danger that the fact that necessity demanded that the first 
socialist revolution should take place in a backward and isolated country 
might be turned into a general rule, a general prescription. ‘Freedom that 
is reserved for the government supporters only and only for the members 
of one party ...is no freedom at all’, wrote Rosa Luxemburg in those days. 


Freedom means always freedom for those who think differently. ... Without 
universal elections, without the unrestricted freedom of press and association, 
without a free struggle of ideas, life dies away in all public institutions, it becomes 
pseudo-life in which only bureaucracy remains an active factor. This is a law 
without exceptions. Public life is gradually lulled to sleep; a few dozen party 
leaders of inexhaustible energy and unbounded idealism run the government ; 
but even among them a dozen prominent minds emerge as the real leadership, 
while the élite of the working class is called to meetings from time to time to 
applaud the speeches of the leaders and unanimously to adopt previously pre- 
pared resolutions. . . . 
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And this is how Rosa Luxemburg defined the attitude of the Communist 
movement towards democracy : 

Our attitude to formal democracy has never been one of idolatry; but this only 
means that we have always distinguished between the social content and the 
political form of bourgeois democracy, that we have always exposed the bitter 
kernel of social inequality and slavery, hidden in the sweet shell of formal 
equality and freedom—and we have done so not to reject this shell, but to 
encourage the working class to seize power and to fill the shell with a new social 
meaning—instead of being satisfied with the shell alone. It is the historical 
mission of the proletariat to build, once it has gained power, socialist democracy 
in the place of bourgeois democracy, and not to destroy any democracy at all. 


Hence her warning addressed to the leaders of the Russian revolution: 


Owing to their determinedly revolutionary attitude, owing to their firmness in 
action, which was worth imitating, owing to their unflinching loyalty to inter- 
national socialism, they really did everything that could be done in such difficult 
conditions. But the danger sets in at the moment when, making a virtue of a 
necessity, they begin to construct a motley theory from their tactical moves to 
which they have been forced by those dreadful conditions, and when they want 
to recommend this theory as a model of socialist tactics to be imitated by the 
international proletariat. 


This quotation from Rosa Luxemburg’s pamphlet Die Russische Revolu- 
tion emphasizes that these problems, which so greatly preoccupy the Com- 
munist movement today, are not really new to the movement. Had these 
problems not been lost sight of, many of the symptoms of degeneration, 
against which the battle has only now begun, could have probably been 
avoided in Communist countries. I would not like, however, to pass for a 
Utopian; I do not believe that on this road it was possible completely to 
avoid the general consequences of the situation in which a revolutionary 
party with a socialist programme had to undertake radical reforms and to 
industrialize a country which was technically, economically, politically, 
and culturally backward. 

There are at least two reasons why the process taking place today in 
Communist countries and within the Communist parties is not of a super- 
ficial or transitional nature, but goes deeply to the very root of things. 
This is, first, because of the fact that this process has been initiated by the 
actual needs, by the growing contradiction between the positive effects of 
the reforms and the industrialization carried out on the one hand, and the 
destructive results of dictatorship on the other; between the humanistic 
tradition of Marxism, from which it was not possible completely to depart 
in words, and the radically anti-humanist forms of policy. The death of 
Stalin only released the forces which sooner or later—at the risk of disaster 
—had to play their part. Where such powerful social needs begin to make 
themselves heard there is no need to doubt the durability of the process 
released. To this objective reason for the durability and straightforward- 
ness of the process of the so-called democratization in Communist coun- 
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tries another reason must be added, of a rather subjective nature. The 
point is that the necessity for this process has been understood by the most 
active groups in the Communist parties, which have bem., = 1 by broad 
sections of the working class, the youth, and the intelhgentzia. Conse- 
quently, the process of democratization is accompanied, and powerfully 
promoted, by an intellectual movement which subjects each canon and 
each dogma to revision and criticism; this movement animates all spheres 
of political, economic, and cultural life, it sets the masses in motion. And 
if it is true that the movement of the masses and intellectual courage are a 
necessary condition for the transformation of a conceded democracy into a 
real democracy which is safeguarded institutionally—then this condition 
is becoming a reality to an ever higher degree. 


But this gives birth to a unique chance of a meeting of the two concep- 
tions and the two roads of social progress on the same platform of moral 
and cultural values and patterns. These are values and patterns handed 
down to us in the humanistic and rationalist tradition of the Renaissance 
and the Enlightenment. The road of social progress in one group of coun- 
tries has led from the more rapidly achieved higher levels of capitalist 
economy, from greater prosperity and culture, from the stabilization of 
democratic forms of political life, to systematic and ever more profound re- 
forms which increasingly satisfy the material requirements of the masses 
and their aspirations to equality and freedom; let history decide whether, 
and in what degree, it will be possible to classify this apparently lasting 
process under the heading of socialism. The road of social progress in the 
second group of countries has led from industrialization, which was paid 
for with many a heavy sacrifice, from many achievements in various spheres 
such as those of economy, education, and culture, from pioneering experi- 
ments in the different forms of ownership and in economic organization, 
to the working out of a mechanism of democracy, social control, and 
political responsibility which was lacking in the past and which is 
indispensable. This is a process which must lead to socialist democracy. 
Mankind is marching along these two roads in two different groups of 
countries—in an actual and objective manner. This development can 
be endangered by war or aggression. But it constitutes no threat to 
either of the two sides which until recently were separated by an ‘iron 
curtain’; on the contrary, it is a safeguard for each against any menace 
from the other. On the other hand, I am convinced that the understanding 
of what is going on, above all on the part of the movements representing 
the two different conceptions of socialism, can become an important factor 
in stabilizing these tendencies of development, and in working for peaceful 
coexistence, a peaceful rapprochement of the two worlds, and an integra- 
tion of these worlds into one. 
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It can be justly said that I have completely overlooked the third world 
in this scheme—the world of the colonial, semi-colonial, and dependent 
countries, which are economically and culturally backward, and which are 
today entering, or will inevitably enter tomorrow, upon the road of 
national emancipation. I have consciously left these countries out of my 
argument. Not that I consider the problems inessential, or unimportant 
or not complicated enough. But the national emancipation of the countries 
which are today dependent and backward is an inevitable process, and I 
doubt whether this can still be seriously denied by anyone. This process 
can take place in two basic ways—the revolutionary and the evolutionary 
—and in a number of intermediate variants. 

The new technical revolution of our time could create—given an under- 
standing of the needs and prospects of the national liberation movements 
—a possibility of popularizing the evolutionary way. It is essential that 
the existing national aspirations should not be shortsightedly stifled, that 
they should be sensibly met halfway, and that consideration should begiven 
to the historical perspective and not only to the immediate troubles which 
can undoubtedly result because certain privileges or vested interests are 
threatened. The world of the colonial, semi-colonial, dependent, and back- 
ward countries is entering upon its road of social progress; it can be helped 
in this and also led to integration into one world. 


I realize that this scheme has certain Utopian features, that, at least on 
the surface, it lacks political realism. I also know that, like all schemes, it 
is extremely simplified. But I am ready to defend it. I have never be- 
lieved and I do not believe now that the destinies of societies are mainly 
determined by accidents or by immediate practical decisions. I have al- 
ways believed and continue to believe that these destinies are mainly deter- 
mined by certain more lasting and more general tendencies. Charges of 
Utopianism or of lack of political realism, against those who laid greater 
stress on long-run tendencies than on immediate practical difficulties, were 
proffered in the past and are frequently proffered today. And yet it is not 
a good policy which takes account only of the present. 

I used to believe, but I believe no longer, that in our world everything, 
in the final analysis, is decided by material interests and sharp class or 
State conflicts; I now think that such a view is just an impermissible sim- 
plification, particularly with regard to our own epoch. What is more, I 
think that such a view would also mean an inadmissible vulgarization of 
Marxism. Moral interests and cultural aspirations play an important role 
today. Thus, it is no Utopia to see the convergence of moral interests even 
where economic, State, or class conflicts still exist; and it is no Utopia to 
ascribe great influence to these interests. 

Finally, I did not believe in the past and I do not believe today that 
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simplified schemes can be harmful in the pursuance of practical policies. 
Certainly, they must not make the practical politician forget about the 
necessity of many immediate and urgent decisions; but complete renuncia- 
tion of such schemes, as simplified formulations of certain regularities of 
social life, is a dangerous thing. We must not trust the phantasists; but 
politicians without imagination and vision are as dangerous as the 
phantasists. 

Great Britain is probably the most representative of those countries 
where social progress has taken place and continues to take place by way of 
reforms. Poland is one of the very representative Communist countries, 
where difficult processes of democratization have been going on recently, 
which are fraught with political and economic difficulties. In this paper I 
have all the time borne in mind the problem of profound and long-run 
factors of Polish-British rapprochement. Poland’s economy and her 
policy, as well as Polish culture, can only profit by it. And I do not believe 
that anybody can lose by it. 


Address at Chatham House ? 
16 October 1956 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WEST ON PERSIA 


ANN K.S. LAMBTON 


HERE are few aspects of Persian life upon which the impact of the 

West has not been felt. In this paper I shall confine myself to two 

aspects of this impact; first the impact of the West on methods of 
government and then the rise of nationalism. So far as these aspects of the 
impact of the West are concerned three main phases can be distinguished : 
the period leading up to the Constitutional Revolution of 1905-6, the reign 
of Riza Shah, and the period after the second world war. Before examining 
these phases I shall describe briefly certain features of the society on which 
the impact of the West came to be felt. 

Contact between the West and Persia goes back many centuries and 
has, apart from a brief break towards the beginning of the early eighteenth 
century, been fairly constant since the early sixteenth century. The occa- 
sion for this contact was mainly trade, in particular the silk trade. The 
impact of the West, as distinct from contact with the West, did not make 
itself felt noticeably until the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, 
and in the first instance it was felt in the form of military pressure. Persia 
had frequently been invaded and overrun in the preceding centuries, and 
the holding of her marches in the north-east had been a perennial prob- 
lem; but the military pressure exerted by the western Powers was of a 
different nature, and the problems which it raised were of a different kind, 
from those raised by the invasion of nomads from Central Asia. 

Externally Persia today has the appearance of a modern State: the 
form of government is one familiar to western Europe; her officials are 
educated on western lines and are familiar with western techniques, but 
the Persian conception of society has in many respects changed little since 
the medieval period, and I would suggest that it is the underlying concep- 
tion rather than the form which determines the way in which institutions 
work. When Persia adopted Shi‘ism with the rise of the Safavids in the 
eighteenth century she became sharply distinguished from the Sunni part 
of the Muslim world, but she remained essentially a Muslim State. She be- 
came, for the first time since the Muslim conquest in the seventh century, 
a political unit ; in other words she became territorially segregated from the 
rest of the Muslim world, and a sense of separateness and, to some extent, 
of national unity was created. In spite of this, however, the basis of the 
body politic, as had been the case in the earlier Islamic empires of which 
Persia had formed part, was not political or racial, but ideological. The 


new social order which evolved under the Safavids was essentially an 
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adaptation of the pre-existing social organism in the spirit of the doctrines 
of Shi‘ism.1 Such unity and cohesion as had existed in early medieval 
Persia had been given by the religion of Islam, which ‘set (or was regarded 
as setting) a scale of values and constituted a central core of spiritual and 
psychological energy round which all other cultural activities revolved as 
satellites’. This continued to be the case under the Shi‘i Safavids. In 
Islam there could be no separation between Church and State. To the 
medieval Persian, whether Sunni or Shi‘i, the conception of Church and 
State as rival societies in partnership or conflict would have been meaning- 
less. He was not conscious of belonging to more than one society, a society 
which constituted the people of God; ideally it was a flock which had one 
shepherd, the imam, though in practice it might have rulers of different 
kinds. Islam embraced all aspects of his life. With the establishment of 
Shi‘ism as the State religion under the Safavids the differences in the 
theory of the State which emerged were mainly of emphasis rather than of 
kind. Thus, the conception of the ruler as the Shadow of God upon earth, 
between whom and God there was no intermediary, was reinforced by the 
Shi‘i doctrine of the imamate, which inevitably strengthened the absolute 
tendencies already strongly developed in the conception of the ruler, and 
underlined even more clearly the duty of absolute obedience to the ruler. 
The right of opposition to the State had not been conceded by the majority 
of Sunni thinkers, and was indeed incompatible with the theocratic con- 
ception of the State; still less was the right to rebel accepted by the Shi‘i, 
whose denial of this right canonized the irresponsibility of the State. This 
position is perhaps one of the major factors which has militated against the 
successful working of parliamentary government: the conception that an 
effective opposition is necessary for the efficient working of the government 
has not yet been grasped in Persia. The primary purpose of government 
in the medieval period was to maintain internal order and external defence, 
and like other institutions it was, in theory, subject to the overriding 
authority of the shari‘a (the religious law). In practice, however, no 
means were evolved to maintain or exert this control. 

Apart from the tendency of the governing institution to usurp author- 
ity in fields outside its own because no means had been devised to control 
it, there were certain factors making for an inner disharmony within the 
community itself. These reinforced in various ways the tendency towards 
absolutism and despotism and created a separation and lack of under- 
standing between different groups, thereby encouraging a tendency to- 
wards extremes, the influence of which can perhaps still be seen in political 
life today. First there was the clear-cut division into believers and 


1 Cf. the remarks of Sir Hamilton Gibb on the political tradition in the East and West 
in ‘The Evolution of Government in Early Islam’ in Studia Islamica, fasc. iv, pp. 

2 Cf. H. A. R. Gibb, ‘The Influence of Islamic Culture on Medieval Europe’, in Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, vol. 38, No. 1, September 1955, pp. 83-4. 
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non-believers. Although the unfortunate political and social effects of non- 
assimilated communities within the body of Islam were less marked in 
Persia than in some other Middle Eastern countries, the religious minorities 
there, as elsewhere, tended and tend to be regarded as potential traitors 
and instruments of western and Russian policy.1 The fact moreover that 
there was no effort to incorporate the diverse elements meant that the spirit 
of give and take, necessary if the system of parliamentary government 
which Persia nominally adopted at the beginning of the twentieth century 
was to work, was not fostered. 

Secondly there was the failure of orthodox Islam to incorporate the 
unorthodox. This gave rise to the growth of heretical sects having the 
characteristics of secret societies with esoteric doctrines, whose objects 
were to conquer political power by any expedient. Within these societies 
themselves there was a further cleavage, namely, between the initiated and 
the uninitiated ; the duty of the rank and file was to assist their leaders, in 
whom a higher intelligence was alleged to be embodied, to establish an 
earthly kingdom of righteousness. The tendency to form secret or semi- 
secret societies whose political weapon is assassination is not by any means 
confined to the heretical sects of medieval Islam. They are found trans- 
ferred to the secular sphere in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Perhaps, too, the influence of the doctrines of these earlier esoteric groups 
is reflected among the ruling classes and the intelligentsia of the present 
day, and shows itself in their belief that a certain élite are possessed of free- 
dom and insight in deciding the good of the many and in their contempt for 
the masses. 

Thirdly there were certain doctrinal factors which created cleavages be- 
tween different sections of society. Among these was the dry formalism of 
the ‘ulama or schoolmen, and their tendency to exalt reason and to erect 
speculative systems which pushed a logical argument to excessive lengths.” 
The growth of the Sufi orders, who based religious doctrine on inner supra- 
rational illumination, was in part a reaction against the formalism of the 
schoolmen. Both the Sufis and the schoolmen tended to withdraw from the 
world and to remain aloof from its dilemmas and enigmas. I would suggest 
that both the ‘logical extremism’ of the schoolmen and the tendency of the 
Sufis to indulge in phantasy have been transferred, in modern times, to the 
secular, or rather the political, sphere. 

In medieval Persia, as in medieval Europe, power was derived largely 
from land. The most important political, social, and economic institution 
in Persia was the land assignment, which lasted in its essentials from the 
tenth to the twentieth century. The Persian system differed very consider- 


1Cf. A. Hourani, Minorities in the Avab World (Oxford University Press for Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1947), p. 24. 

~ ee H. A. R. Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam (University of Chicago Press, 1947), 
pp. 18 ff. 
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ably from the feudal system of western Europe, notably in the fact that 
political obligation in Persia was never reduced to a contractual basis. In 
the West fealty, as distinct from obedience, was reciprocal in character, and 
contained the implicit condition that the one party owed it to the other only 
so long as the other kept faith. Always in the medieval West there was im- 
plicit the idea of rights as derived not solely from the State, but from the 
status of the individuals who made up the political community.! This 
was not the case in Persia. 

Lastly society in medieval Persia had essentially a corporate basis. The 
individual acquired status only as a member of a professional or religious 
corporation, or of a tribal or local group, such as a village or the quarter of 
a city. It was to the corporation or the group that he looked for protection 
and owed his loyalty ; so far as loyalties went beyond the group they tended 
to be religious rather than political. The government, moreover, found it 
convenient for purposes of administration, and especially of taxation, to 
deal with the group rather than with the individual, and consequently 
fostered the corporate structure of society. The citizen had little direct 
contact with the government; but through the corporate structure of 
society he had the opportunity for the exercise of civic virtues. The stabil- 
ity and the astonishing recuperative power of society was due in all proba- 
bility to its corporate structure. On the other hand corporate loyalties, 
like the land system, made for resistance to the centralization of govern- 
ment which is essential to nationhood, and thus, although they made for 
the preservation of society, they were in some degree a bar to the growth 
of national feeling. 

These then, in broad outline, are some of the major features of the 
society which was subjected in the late eighteenth century to the impact 
of the West. It was a society in which the ruler was absolute, in which 
there was no separation between Church and State, but which contained 
certain inherent tendencies towards extremes, a society in which the in- 
dividual’s sense of social purpose was fulfilled through the corporation or 
group; a society in which political obligation did not rest, even implicitly, 
ona contractual basis. When Persia adopted constitutional parliamentary 
government in 1906 she passed from the medieval Islamic theory of 
government to a modern system based on western theory without any of 
the intervening developments and understandings, or any of the checks and 
counter-checks, which evolved in the West during the gradual transition 
through feudalism to our modern conception of parliamentary govern- 
ment. 


During the nineteenth century the impact of the West, as distinct from 
contact with the West, was felt primarily through the rivalry of the great 


1 T. M. Parker, Christianity and the State in the Light of History (London, A. & C. Black, 
1955), P- 104. 
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Powers in Asia. Britain and France sought military and commercial 
alliances in Persia at the beginning of the century. Russian pressure was 
of a more direct kind, resulting in the loss of territory to Russia by Persia 
in the north-west and north-east. Improved techniques of war had by this 
time given the European Powers superiority over Persia which, as time 
went on, was to become increasingly marked; in order to survive she was 
forced to seek modernization and westernization. This process was a slow 
one. The first phase culminated in the Constitutional Revolution of 
1905-6; its most striking feature was the rise of Persian nationalism. To 
this the West contributed in two main ways: first by the provision of a 
model to imitate, and secondly by the fact that its intrusion created a sense 
of distinctness. Westernization was sought at two main levels. In the first 
instance the ruling classes sought the acquisition of improved military 
technique. This in turn involved greater centralization. The initial effect 
of this was to make the influence of the government more widely felt 
throughout the country. Since, however, the new techniques were not 
accompanied by any of the automatic checks or controls which had grown 
up with them in the West, their adoption emphasized the autocratic and 
absolute nature of the government. In former times the government had 
been despotic, but since it was relatively inefficient its despotism had 
affected only a small circle and it had not therefore been felt to be intoler- 
able. With the spread of governmental activities into wider fields this 
was no longer the case. Meanwhile the new military and governmental 
technique required a new bureaucracy. In medieval Persia the madaris, 
the religious schools, had provided the bureaucracy. This was natural, 
since good government, in the medieval conception, was bound up with 
right religion, but the old madaris were clearly not equipped to provide 
officials to work the new system and still less to run the new army. Accord- 
ingly new schools were set up. The first to be founded was called the Dar 
ul-Funun (The Abode of Sciences) and was opened in 1851; its primary 
purpose was to train officers for the army. Such schools in which Euro- 
pean sciences were taught contributed considerably to the growing intellec- 
tual enlightenment. The main foreign influence among the ruling classes 
at this period was probably Russian. Several persons of prominence had 
studied in St Petersburg. It is significant that the prime minister of Nasir 
ud-Din Shah during the years 1848 to 1852, Mirza Taqi Khan Amir Nizam, 
to whose initiative was due the founding of the Dar ul-Funun and who had 
also initiated various military and financial reforms, had served in Russia 
and in other foreign countries. Later the French succeeded, as in Egypt, in 
establishing themselves as the paramount foreign intellectual influence. 
The second main level at which the impact of the West was felt was 
among the intellectuals, who in the second half of the nineteenth century 
1 ‘Abdullah Mustawfi, Sharh-i Zindagi-i Man (Tehran, 1945-6), i, 92-3. 
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made increasing contact with Europe through diplomacy, commerce, 
travel, and education. They were impressed by the material advances 
made in the West, particularly under ‘liberal’ governments, and they 
tended to assume by a false logic that these advances would be automatic- 
ally achieved by a change in the form of government. Consequently they, 
too, advocated the adoption of western technique. When this resulted in 
increased power for the ruling classes and emphasized the despotic nature 
of the government the intellectuals proceeded to demand even more 
westernization ; they pressed for a share in the government for themselves, 
and for the extension of western democratic principles to the theory of 
government as well as the extension of western techniques to the activities 
of the government. Moreover, since their models were, for the most part, 
the democratic national States of western Europe they used nationalism to 
combat the ruling classes. It is perhaps worth pointing out that because of 
the structure of society national feeling was still weak and the gulf between 
the various groups of society deep; consequently the ruling classes, or sec- 
tions of them, at the time of the Constitutional Revolution and in the early 
years of the Constitutional period, felt that they had more in common with 
the ruling classes of Russia than with the nationalists. The intellectuals 
were strongly influenced by French secular thought, but few, if any of 
them, publicly advocated secularism, though many wished to curtail the 
influence of the religious classes in political life. It is interesting that great 
emphasis was laid on the separation of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers when the Constitution was drawn up, and ‘the separation 
of powers’ is still an issue which arouses intense feeling, but little attention 
was or is paid to the question of the separation of religious and temporal 
affairs, which is, ultimately, perhaps more fundamental to freedom. 

The contribution of the press to the movement of westernization did 
not become important until fairly late in the century. Arabic, French, and 
Persian papers published outside the country had a considerable circula- 
tion among the educated classes. Among these was Qanun, published in 
London by Malkom Khan, who had been Persian Minister to Great Britain. 
The first number was published in February 1890, and demanded a code of 
laws and a parliament. Jamal ud-Din Afghani, before he started the Pan- 
Islamic movement, was associated with Malkom Khan in advocating a 
constitution for Persia.1 The internal press did not become important 
owing to a strict censorship until the turn of the nineteenth century. The 
spread of the nationalist movement from the intellectuals to the general 
public was achieved mainly through the local groups and professional cor- 
porations, and in the course of expansion the movement was to some extent 
transformed. 


1E. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909 (London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1910), pp. 36 ff. 
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In the first half of the nineteenth century the impact of the West was 

felt mainly through military pressure, but in the second half of the cen- 

tury there was an increasing economic penetration, which also created a 

reaction. Nasir ud-Din Shah, to replenish a treasury depleted by extrava- 

gance and misgovernment, granted a number of concessions to foreigners 

and raised foreign loans which were serviced by handing over various 
branches of the administration, notably the customs, to foreign control. 

These activities gave rise to the belief among the population that the coun- 
try was being ruined and handed over to foreigners. It was this belief 
which gave the main impetus to the nationalist movement. The first crisis 
came in 1890 when the Shah granted the tobacco monopoly to a British 
company.! The nationalist movement then became formulated in terms of 
Islam and gained widespread support throughout the country. At the 
same time its main leadership passed into the hands of the religious classes, 
some of whom took the view that only by adopting western methods could 
western encroachment be prevented and self-sufficiency be attained.? The 
prevailing attitude was voiced by Jamal ud-Din Afghani who was at the 
time acting minister. He protested against the grant of the tobacco 
monopoly, but was arrested and expelled from the country. He then wrote 
to the chief mujtahid of Samarra, Hajji Mirza Hasan Shirazi, criticizing the 
conduct of Nasir ud-Din Shah, who, he alleged, had ‘sold to the foes of our 
Faith the greater part of the Persian lands and the profits accruing there- 
from ... This criminal’, he continued, ‘has offered the provinces of the 
Persian land to auction amongst the Powers, and is selling the realms of 
Islam and the abodes of Muhammad and his household (on whom be greet- 
ing and salutation) to foreigners. ...’* In another statement he wrote, 
‘By God’s Life! Madness and infidelity are leagued together, and folly and 
greed are allied to destroy religion, to abrogate the Holy Law, and to hand 
over the Home of Islam to foreigners without striking a blow or offering the 
least resistance’.4 Finally the majtahids of Karbala and Najaf prohibited 
the use of tobacco. Strikes and riots threatened the government and the 
monopoly was rescinded. The main interest of this episode is that it 
showed the people and the religious classes their power when they united. 
This phase of the nationalist movement had a dual character: on the one 
hand it was anti-corruption and on the other anti-foreign ; both aspects, as 
the movement became a popular movement, were given an Islamic colour, 
because it was only in terms of Islam, and in particular Shi‘ism, that the 
aims of the movement could be put over to the masses. The episode of the 
tobacco monopoly has a subsidiary interest in that it shows how Persian 
affairs were complicated by great Power rivalry. The movement of opposi- 


1E. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909, pp. 3 

2 Cf. Mihdi Malikzadeh, Zindagi-i Malik al-Mutakallimin Ganran, 1946), p. 93. 
3 E, G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909, pp. 17-19. 

4 Ibid., p. 26. 
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tion to the Shah had come to a head over a concession granted to a British 
company. It was, therefore, supported by Russia, although she was not in 
the least interested in Persian reform. 

Meanwhile groups of people, drawn mainly from the intelligentsia and 
the lower and middle ranks of the religious classes, began to meet together 
in secret and to study liberal ideas current in western Europe. Two factors 
held these groups together: discontent with existing conditions and belief 
in modernism. After the assassination of Nasir ud-Din Shah in 1896 they 
became more active. Schools were founded under their encouragement. 
Broadsheets (shabnama) were circulated describing the decay of the coun- 
try and complaining of the government. Articles were sent to the foreign 
press. Groups were formed in the provinces. An important role was also 
played in the intellectual awakening of Persia by the Persian communities 
outside Persia, notably in Najaf, Karbala, and Istanbul. Najaf, the burial- 
place of Ali, situated formerly in the Ottoman Empire and now in Iraq, 
was the centre of Shi‘ism to which Persians looked. The great ‘ulama of 
Najaf were deferred to by the Shi‘is from all countries, and thousands went 
there annually to study under them. Among the ¢ullab, or students of 
religious sciences, in Najaf there was abroad at this time a desire for re- 
form and progress and for the overthrow of foreign influence in Muslim 
countries; and also a wish to found modern schools to educate Muslim child- 
ren in the new learning so that they would not be dependent on non- 
Muslims, along with a desire to encourage home industries for the same 
reason. Consequently when the movement for constitutional reform spread 
in Persia it received valuable support from Najaf. 

By the turn of the nineteenth century conditions in the country had 
gone from bad to worse. Various loans and mortgages from Russia were 
being contracted to pay for Muzaffar ud-Din Shah’s journeys to Europe. 
The grievances of the people remained unremedied. The movement of re- 
volt grew, particularly among the merchant and religious classes. Eventu- 
ally after various disturbances Muzaffar ud-Din Shah was forced, on 
5 August 1906, to grant a constitution. During this period the nationalists 
looked to Britain for support, for two reasons: first because there was an 
alliance between the shah and the more reactionary of the ruling classes on 
the one hand and Russia on the other, and secondly because liberalism, 
which had captivated the desires of the nationalists, appeared to be 
flourishing in Britain at the time. The situation was thus something of a 
paradox: although western encroachment and penetration had been the 
cause of the rise of nationalism, the nationalists nevertheless looked to 
foreign help to overcome their internal opponents. This tendency to look 
for foreign support against internal rivals is, incidentally, an unfortunate 
factor in Persian political life which still continues. 
1S. G. Wilson, Modern Movements Among Moslems (New York, Revell, 1916), pp. 244-6. 
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In the new theory of government, as finally proclaimed in the Funda- 
mental Laws of 30 December 1906 and the Supplementary Fundamental 
Laws of 7 October 1907, an attempt was made for the first time in Persian 
history to achieve a balance between the various organs of government. 
The guidance of the Hidden Imam ' and the authority of the monarch were 
recognized and the Ja‘fari rite of Shi‘ism was declared the official religion 
of the State; to this extent the new theory carried on the traditions of Shi‘i 
Islam. The situation was, however, radically altered by two new factors: 
first a government to which certain powers were accorded and certain 
others denied was set up; and secondly the Persian people were recognized 
as constituting a source of power in addition to and separate from the 
ruler. Both were in theory made subject to the overriding authority of the 
shari‘a as interpreted by the ‘ulama and mujtahids, through whom the 
guidance of the Hidden Imam was mediated to mankind. 

The Assembly set up by the Imperial Decree of 5 August 1906 was to 
‘carry out the requisite deliberations and investigations on all necessary 
subjects connected with important affairs of the State and Empire and the 
public interests’ and to render the necessary help and assistance to the 
Cabinet of Ministers in such reforms as were ‘designed to promote the 
happiness and well-being of Persia’. The government was to be by cabinet 
whose members were outside, but responsible to, the National Assembly 
(Art. 44 S.F.L.). Sovereignty was stated in Article 35 of the Supple- 
mentary Fundamental Laws to be ‘a trust confided (as a Divine gift) by the 
people to the person of the king’, who was, by Article 44 of the Supple- 
mentary Fundamental Laws, exempted from responsibility. The powers of 
the government which, according to Article 26 of the Supplementary 
Fundamental Laws, ‘all derived from the people’, were divided into three 
categories: legislative, judicial, and executive (Art. 27 S.F.L.). All legisla- 
tion had to be laid before the Assembly, which could accept or reject it ; the 
Assembly could also propose any measure which it regarded as conducive 
to the well-being of the government and people (Arts. 15 and 16 F.L.). The 
regulation of all financial matters was subject to the approval of the 
Assembly (Art. 18 F.L.). It could demand in certain circumstances the dis- 
missal of individual ministers or of the Cabinet (Arts. 29 F.L., 67 S.F.L.), 
and had the right of making direct representations to the ruler (Art. 
30 F.L.). Provisions for a Senate were also made, but this body was not 

convened until 1950. The electoral period of the Assembly was for two 
years. The electors, according to the Electoral Law of 9 September 1906, 
were divided into categories, the corporate structure of society being thus, 
to some extent, recognized. This law was, however, amended by the Elec- 


1 The twelfth imam, called the Master of the Age, is believed by the followers of the 
Ja‘fari rite of the Shi‘i sect of Muhammadans to have disappeared c. 873-4; they hold that 
he is still alive, but in concealment, that he maintains control over the fortunes of his 
people, and will appear at the end of time. 
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toral Law of 1 July 1909, which made no such division except in the case 
of the tribes, Jews, Armenians, Nestorian Christians, and Zoroastrians. In 
subsequent electoral laws the only special categories recognized were Jews, 
Armenians, and Zoroastrians. 

Clearly there was a striking contrast between the new system of govern- 
ment and the medieval theory. Ifthe system was to work, a radical change 
in the conception of society and the relation of the individual to it was 
necessary. Among other things it involved the abandonment of the concep- 
tion of government as an organ of power whose behests were absolute and 
which was independent of the voluntary co-operation of the individual 
members of the community, and the acceptance of the idea of government 
as the organ and servant of law. The constitution undoubtedly made an 
appeal to the emotions of the people, but there is little to show that the 
implications of the adoption of constitutional government were realized. 
On the one hand the ruling classes believed that they could satisfy the 
nationalists by nominal changes in the form of government; on the other 
the nationalists assumed that western material and intellectual progress 
could be achieved by a mere change in the form of government. The grant 
of the constitution did not bring internal peace to Persia. A bitter conflict 
between the ruling classes and the nationalists continued, leading to civil 
war. The nationalist movement at the time was tenaciously defended by 
local groups, recruited largely from the craft guilds. Modernism and 
nationalism had aroused their enthusiasm, and they interpreted these in 
terms of Islam. 

Anglo-Russian rivalry in Persia meanwhile continued to have a dis- 
turbing effect on Persian political life. The Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1907, which divided Persia into spheres of influence, gave rise to great 
resentment, and failed moreover to achieve its object: Russia continued to 
extend her influence throughout Persia and deliberately sought to weaken 
the central government. In IgII as a result of Russian pressure the 
National Consultative Assembly was suspended. The ensuing period until 
the end of the first world war was one of disintegration; during the war 
Persia became a battlefield, a fact which added to the growing resentment 
towards the West. 


The next phase in the impact of the West began under Riza Shah, who 
became Minister of War in 1921, Prime Minister in 1923, and Shah in 1925. 
There was little real or organized opposition to Riza Shah’s rise to power: 
the people in general were tired of insecurity and disorder, and the intellec- 
tuals were disillusioned by the failure of the experiment in constitutional 
government, although they still desired the material progress of the West 
which they had thought to obtain through parliamentary government. At 
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has, an emotional appeal. Perhaps partly for this reason Riza Shah, 
although he in fact established a dictatorship, preserved the outward forms 
of parliamentary government. He was, perhaps, the price Persia had to 
pay for her failure to make by agreement and mutual co-operation the 
political and social adjustments which were implied by the Constitutional 
Revolution of 1905-6. 

During the early years of Riza Shah’s reign the international situation 
was favourable to Persia. Russian pressure was temporarily relaxed and 
since British policy had been to contain Russia there was no need for 
British intervention in Persian affairs. The West served during this period 
therefore primarily as a model to imitate rather than as a threat. During 
this phase the westernization of Persia was pushed forward rapidly. Riza 
Shah, like Mustafa Kemal in Turkey, was determined that Persia should 
become a western State. He appears to have realized that Islam could not 
form the basis of the society which he wished to create; accordingly he 
sought to substitute the central government for it as the cohesive force of 
society. The government’s activities were extended to new fields and its 
effectiveness increased. The armed forces were expanded and modelled on 
western armies. Conscription was introduced. Communications were im- 
proved, with all that this involved in changing the economic and social pat- 
tern of the country and in making effective the influence of the government 
in the outlying regions and in the breaking down of local loyalties. Indus- 
trial development began; factories, State-owned and privately owned, were 
set up; this too changed the pattern of life and contributed to the break-up 
of the trade guilds and the decay of local industries; it also gave rise to an 
urban proletariat in the big cities, which, because it could be easily organ- 
ized and subjected to propaganda, later came to have an influence out of 
proportion to its size relative to the rest of the population. State mono- 
polies of various kinds were also set up. Clearly the most important in- 
dustry of all was oil. It made a considerable contribution to westernization 
by facilitating the spread of the new techniques and ultimately, because of 
the introduction of foreign capital and labour, it contributed to the resur- 
gence of nationalism after the second world war. Without oil-fuel there 
would have been a bottle-neck in the industrial development programme 
of Riza Shah. Also the experience and training gained by Persians as 
employees of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company contributed materially to the 
general industrial development of the country. Not only was westerniza- 
tion pushed forward with vigour: the corporate structure of society was 
deliberately weakened, partly because it was felt to be an obstacle to 
modernization and partly because the guilds, local organizations, and tribal 
groups were potential centres of opposition to the government. Islam was 
also directly attacked and the religious classes were deprived of power; 
women were unveiled; the wearing of European clothes was made com- 
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pulsory for both men and women; legal reforms were introduced, and the 
capitulations were abolished. Educational reform proceeded and con- 
siderable numbers of students were sent to Europe. Nationalism was de- 
liberately fostered, but it was a nationalism which differed from the 
nationalism of the period of the Constitutional Revolution, which had been 
a popular movement expressed in terms of Islam. The nationalism of Riza 
Shah was, on the contrary, hostile to Islam and imposed from above. It 
was modelled on western nationalism directly, and indirectly through the 
example of Kemalist Turkey, but was not the result of direct western pres- 
sure as had been the nationalism of the earlier phase. 

By a perversion of logic Riza Shah turned increasingly to Germany in 
the latter part of his reign, and the self-sufficient national State as de- 
veloped in Germany became his ideal. National pride was stimulated by 
the building of a largely imaginary glorious past under the old Persian 
kings, who were remote enough to enable the need for historical accuracy 
to be relaxed. The Zoroastrian religion was faintly encouraged. Arabic 
words were expelled from the language and replaced by new Persian words. 
The architecture of certain government buildings resembled the style of 
ancient Persian monuments. School books reflected Persian nationalism; 
patriotism was taught. Meanwhile intercourse with foreigners was limited 
and for some classes made impossible. The result of these various activities 
was to enhance the international position of Persia, to increase the Per- 
sian’s sense of national consciousness and his feeling of superiority to the 
surrounding peoples and equality with European peoples, and to create 
a sense of self-sufficiency. The appeal of this nationalism was mainly to the 
military leaders, to whom a self-sufficient police State appealed; to the 
intellectuals, who provided the personnel of the bureaucracy; to the 
younger generation, who were brought up in the new schools; and to that 
section of the merchant classes which benefited from the commercial policy 
of Riza Shah. The attempt, however, to substitute the central government 
as the new cohesive force of society did not, indeed could not, succeed. The 
old corporate structure of society through which the citizen had exercised 
his civic virtues was largely destroyed, but no new medium through which 
he could undertake effective social action replaced it, nor was he encour- 
aged to substitute individual responsibility for the old group responsi- 
bility. The fundamental problem of the nature and purpose of political 
power was moreover not tackled, and this was one of the problems which 
had to be answered if the adoption of parliamentary government was to 
have any meaning. It was in part the failure to solve this problem which 
gave rise to the nationalism of the third phase. With the abdication of 
Riza Shah in 1942 the structure which he had endeavoured to build col- 
lapsed. Once more the Great Powers entered Persia: once more Russian 
policy was to weaken the central government. 
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The third phase in the impact of the West on Persia began after the end 
of the second world war. The nationalist movement in this phase, as in the 
first phase, was anti-corruption and xenophobic, and was eventually for- 
mulated in terms of Islam. It began as a movement against the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company and although it was anti-foreign in form in the early 
period it was a reflection in the main of the discontent with the ruling 
classes, of the disequilibrium in political, social, and economic affairs 
inside Persia, and of the fear that dictatorship would be re-imposed with 
foreign support. In other words, the problem of the nature of political 
power was still the fundamental problem. That is not to say that there was 
no grievance against the company or that the company had always been 
wise. Nevertheless, the company was in some measure made the scape- 
goat for internal failures. Once however the distrust and discontent felt to- 
wards the government had been focused on the company, it was but a 
short step to accuse the company of that very exploitation which the 
people had suffered at the hands of their own government for centuries. 
This in turn meant that the movement took on a nationalist aspect. Those 
who in the first instance supported the campaign for the nationalization of 
the oil industry were united mainly by the somewhat negative factor of 
frustration at the existing state of society and government; it was only by 
an appeal to extreme nationalism that any degree of cohesion could be 
created among them. But once the movement had been coloured by 
nationalism the desire of the people for power was whetted and the pros- 
pect of ‘controlling’ the material resources of the country became an 
alluring one; and with this the settlement of the oil dispute on the economic 
plane became difficult, if not impossible. Further, as the people’s dis- 
content at internal conditions, which was accompanied by a feeling of re- 
volt at their subjection to their ruling classes, had been focused on the oil 
company, so the revolt against their own ruling classes was transmuted 
into a desire for liberation from supposed foreign domination. Such a de- 
velopment is not surprising. During the war years and immediately after- 
wards Persia had felt her national unity menaced and her national person- 
ality injured. With the failure of successive governments to implement 
any programme of reform, which might have enabled the people to recover 
a sense of purpose, it was almost inevitable that there should be an attempt 
to vindicate the national honour in some other—but more barren—way. 

The leaders of the nationalist movement in the early period were the 
intellectuals, and it was not until the movement was interpreted by the 
religious classes in terms of Islam that it achieved widespread support. The 
sequence of events in this respect was closely similar to that of the first 
phase, the phase of the Constitutional Revolution. The details of the rise 
and fall of Dr Musaddiq and the arrangements for the management of the 
Persian oil industry are too recent to requite elaboration. A settlement of 
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the oil dispute was clearly a prerequisite to the resumption of normal con- 
ditions in Persia, but the problems which gave rise to the nationalist move- 
ment after the second world war cannot be settled in terms of oil alone. 
These problems were raised by the impact of the West and the adoption of 
western technique, and they cannot be solved merely by an increase in 
revenue from the oil industry. The adoption of constitutional government 
in 1906 implied a revolution in the conception of society and in the relation 
of the individual to society. In theory the government was accorded cer- 
tain powers and denied others, but in practice the conception of a con- 
tractual basis of society, of a system of mutual duties and rights above and 
beyond the outward forms of government upon which the system rests in 
the West, continues to be foreign to Persian thought. All power is still 
regarded as irresponsible; the new forms of government have failed to 
provide a framework for a full and fruitful national life, and certain of its 
organs have usurped control over fields outside their own, the inevitable 
result of which is tyranny. 
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INSIDE KASHMIR 


L. F. RUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS 


HE purpose of this article is neither to suggest a solution for the 
intractable problem of the Indo-Pakistani dispute over Kashmir: 


nor even to urge the importance, for the improvement of Indo- 
Pakistani relations, as well as for the vindication of accepted political 
principles, of settling this dispute along such lines as the inhabitants of 
Kashmir themselves may favour. It has the more modest aim of recording, 
as objectively as possible, impressions gathered in the course of recent 
travels through the three main areas into which Kashmir is now divided. 
Of these areas, two are under the protection of Pakistan and one is under 
the protection of India. The area protected by India, which includes most 
of what ordinary people thought of as ‘Kashmir’ in the old days, namely, 
Jammu, the Valley, and Ladakh, is now officially recognized as a State in 
the Indian Union. The area protected by Pakistan falls into two distinct 
parts: one—the so-called Northern Territories, which include Gilgit, with 
its several political dependencies: Hunza, Nagar, and most of Baltistan— 
is lightly administered by Pakistan with much local autonomy; the other 
—‘Azad Kashmir’—has its own independent administration, which forms 
no part of the Pakistani Governmental machine, but relies upon it for 
economic assistance and for the services of expert personnel. 

Before beginning my travels inside Kashmir, I had the opportunity of 
orientating myself by discussing the dispute with the Governments of 
India and of Pakistan both at the ministerial and departmental levels. In 
New Delhi, the view is held that there is no longer any ‘problem’ at all: 
that Kashmir is now part of the Indian Union, a sharer in the first and 
second Five-Year Plans, a State like any of the other States in the Union 
(though with some special local privileges) ; that the present Government, 
and the National Conference Party which provides it, are representative 
of the people, and are by law duly elected; that a plebiscite to determine 
Kashmir’s future is no longer necessary, even if Pakistan’s arms agreement 
with the United States had not so changed the situation that a plebiscite 
would now be entirely inappropriate; and that India has made a most con- 
ciliatory gesture by offering to treat the cease-fire line as the basis of 
negotiation for a permanent partition of former Kashmir Durbar territory. 
As against this view, I found in Pakistan a deep sense of grievance at what 
is there regarded as India’s refusal to honour solemn obligations concern- 
ing the plebiscite; a firm conviction that the part of Kashmir that India 
protects is being held down by a a force, which prevents any free 
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expression of opinion, while its moral fibre is being sapped by wholesaie 
bribery and by the re-settlement of ‘foreign’ elements in Muslim areas; a 
very real apprehension lest the bitterness of feeling inside Kashmir should 
touch off an explosion which might involve India and Pakistan in an 
armed clash, combined with a determination to countenance no com- 
promise with the principle that the inhabitants of Kashmir have the right 
to determine their own future through free and fair choice made under 
international supervision. I kept both these views at the back of my mind 
during my travels; but I made no reference to either when I was engaged 
in eliciting opinions inside Kashmir. 


My first introduction to Kashmir Durbar territory had taken place 
many years ago; and it was with a sense of keen expectancy of gathering 
new experiences that I entered ‘Azad Kashmir’ by the old Pindi-Murree— 
Domel road—now greatly improved. Traffic was very heavy; lorries carry- 
ing produce predominated, although I noticed a few military vehicles. I 
had walked and ridden a good deal at one time through this narrow strip 
of territory along the western side of the old State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
which includes Muzaffarabad, much of Poonch, and Mirpur. It used to be 
very depressing, in spite of all its natural beauty. It was badly neglected: 
only officials who had fallen into disfavour at Srinagar were posted there; 
there was no attempt to develop it; its inhabitants, though sturdy and 
hard-working, were pitifully poor, except those who sought their living 
either in the Punjab or in the old Indian Army. It has always been 
stolidly Muslim in faith and resentful of Hindu Dogra rule. 

The first change which struck me was the new cheerfulness of the vil- 
lagers. Not only did they look far better fed and better clad than I remem- 
bered them on previous visits, but their children were pictures of sturdy 
health. There seemed to be schools everywhere: rosy-cheeked boys and 
girls, with books and slates on their heads, smiled and waved as our car 
passed. No one begged: the old whine for paisa has disappeared. There is 
a good deal of building in the villages: I noticed schools, dispensaries, and 
health centres going up in many places. Inquiries showed that the school- 
going population has risen from 27,000 in 1948 to 125,000; that there are 
now seven hospitals, and many dispensaries; three colleges; and large 
numbers of schools where none existed before. A systematic effort is being 
made to raise the economic and social level of village life through the AID 
(agricultural and industrial development) plan which is Pakistan’s parallel 
to India’s community projects; and a number of trainees from Azad Kash- 
mir have already passed through the training centres at Lala Musa and 
elsewhere, and are now at work. 

All this, although it is paying heavy dividends in the health and happi- 
ness of the people, is costing a good deal of money, especially for Azad 
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Kashmir, which is a very poor, food-deficient, area. Its only source of 
wealth lies in its forests, which produce about £7 million annually: al- 
though there is hope of building up a modest tourist industry for the 
exquisitely beautiful Kaghan valley, and there are some mineral resources 
which could be profitably developed. Meanwhile, to keep things going, 
heavy grants-in-aid from Pakistan are necessary: and there is a Food 
Procurement Officer in Murree who sends, at the cost of the Pakistan 
Government, large quantities of food grains to the Azad Kashmir Govern- 
ment, which in turn distributes them at concession-prices to the villagers. 
The entire area is being opened up—for the first time in its history—by the 
construction of new roads and many ‘jeepable’ tracks. These are built by 
the State forces for the most part, and their primary purpose may be 
strategic. But their economic influence is extremely marked; and outlying 
villages are linked both to one another and to the neighbouring towns in a 
way which has begun to build up an entirely new sense of shared interests. 

In talking with the President of Azad Kashmir and with the members 
of his small Government, I became conscious of the existence of a number 
of differing points of view which underlay a working agreement on certain 
broad principles. To take the principles first. Every member of the 
Government, and every official to whom I talked, whether a Kashmiri, or 
a ‘lent’ Pakistani, agreed that the first job of the Azad Kashmir administra- 
tion is to raise to a reasonable level, economic and social, an area which had 
been so disgracefully neglected in the past. There is a good deal of pride 
in what has been achieved, as well as in the fact that four-fifths of the 
whole revenue is expended upon education and the social services. Further, 
everyone is also agreed that the Azad Kashmir Government itself is a 
mere makeshift, a means to an end—the end being self-determination for 
the Kashmiri people. It does not set itself up as the rightful Government 
of Kashmir in rivalry with the National Conference Government in the 
Indian-protected areas; its purpose is merely to keep the flag of freedom 
aloft until the right of the Kashmiri people to decide their own destiny is 
acknowledged and implemented. Finally, there is general agreement that 
the long delay in holding the plebiscite is causing a smouldering discontent 
which may burst into flames at any moment, and is kept under only by the 
constant efforts of the administration and by a desire to avoid causing 
difficulties for Pakistan, who—it is confidently stated—has been warned 
by India that if further fighting does break out in Kashmir, it will not be 
confined to Kashmir territory, but will involve Pakistan also. 

Apart from this common ground, I found that throughout Azad Kash- 
mir there is a marked divergence between the purely Kashmiri point of 
view and the point of view of those who look wider afield. The Kashmiri 
point of view is that Kashmir has been made the shuttlecock of power- 
politics between India and Pakistan, with little heed to its true interests. 
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In this view, India is mostly blamed; first, for seizing the pretext of the 
tribal invasion to impose the rule of her puppets on the wealthiest part of 
the country: and then for delaying the promised plebiscite on one excuse 
after the other on grounds which have nothing to do with the right of the 
Kashmiri people to settle their own affairs. But Pakistan is also censured 
(though her economic help is gratefully acknowledged) for restraining the 
‘war of liberation’ against Dogra rule from driving home its initial suc- 
cesses against the Indian Army; and, above all, for helping to halt this 
war by imposing the cease-fire at the very moment when a crippling 
counter-blow was about to be delivered to Indian forces, over-extended by 
a recent advance. This Kashmiri point of view seems to be held particu- 
larly strongly by those now exiled from their homes in Jammu and the 
Valley. Among the Service elements, and especially the Sudhans, who are 
the backbone of the highly-efficient Azad Kashmir forces, I found that it is 
tempered with a strong attachment to Pakistan, and with a conviction that 
Pakistan, even if she has made mistakes over Kashmir in the past, now 
sincerely desires only the interests of the Kashmiri people. At the root of 
a great deal of this Kashmiri feeling is the sentimental hope that Kashmir 
may yet be united under its own government, on friendly terms with (and 
perhaps under the joint protection of) India and Pakistan; trading with 
both, and with all the world; the playground of Asia; a kind of Himalayan 
Switzerland. 

Other Kashmiris in Azad Kashmir judge that this hope is quite im- 
practicable; and believe that the best chance of uniting their divided 
country lies through a plebiscite which would link it to the Power with 
which all its natural lines of communication are connected, namely, 
Pakistan. They feel that Kashmir’s strategic importance is too great to 
make neutralization feasible; they consider that its natural destiny is to 
become part of Pakistan. But they also feel that if a fair plebiscite should 
result in a verdict in favour of the Indian connexion, then this result 
should be loyally accepted even by the partisans of incorporation in 
Pakistan. What seems common to all shades of political opinion is a deep 
feeling of frustration and of uncertainty. How can the future be planned 
on the basis of the present discontent? Why cannot the plebiscite be held 
in accordance with the pledges given when fighting ceased? How long will 
it be possible to keep under control the bitter feeling against India which 
has been aroused by repeated postponements of the plebiscite among those 
who stopped fighting only because they believed that a plebiscite was im- 
minent? Such are some of the questions most frequently discussed by 
officials and non-officials alike; and they are coupled with expressions of 
great exasperation at the impracticable vagaries of the cease-fire line, and 
at what are regarded as India’s efforts to turn it into a political frontier by 
settling Hindus and Sikhs up against it. (I may note here that I saw no 
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signs of this alleged settlement when later I approached the cease-fire line 
from the Indian side: indeed, in my observation, India seems inclined to 
treat her own side of the cease-fire line as a military area where civilian 
activities are not encouraged, while on the Pakistan side, as I saw, culti- 
vation goes right up to the line itself.) 

I found in Azad Kashmir no trace of any muzzling of political opinion. 
People of all classes and of all occupations seem to delight in speaking out 
their minds with frankness, criticizing the United Nations, Britain, the 
United States, India, Pakistan, and their own Government with the 
greatest possible freedom. Feeling against India is outspokenly bitter, and 
there is general, rather inexplicable (at least to me) confidence that if 
fighting breaks out the Azad Kashmir forces, with the support of the 
countryside, and with their knowledge of the terrain, could make the posi- 
tion of the Indian Army impossible. I came across smartly turned-out 
regiments in many places. The men were all ‘locals’ and so were most of 
the officers, although some came from Jammu and the Valley. There were 
also some attached Pakistani officers. I saw no Pakistani regular forces at 
all, although I covered a good deal of ground. 


To pass from Azad Kashmir to the Northern Territories is to experience 
a complete change of atmosphere as well as of country. I do not remember 
seeing happier people anywhere than these Gilgitis and Baltis now under 
Pakistani administration. They feel that they have thrown off the Dogra 
yoke which oppressed them so long: that they have fought for their free- 
dom and have won it: that by their own choice they have opted for Paki- 
stan. For the first time in more than a century, they have an administra- 
tion which studies their welfare while preserving their liberties. The 
changes which have come over the great tract controlled from the Gilgit 
Agency are remarkable; educational and social services, which in British 
days had to be confined to the old ‘leased’ area, have now spread far out- 
side. General Kiani, the Political Agent, happened to be holding a con- 
ference while my wife and I were staying with him: we had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Mirs of Hunza and Nagar; the Governors of Yasin, 
Panial, Ishkuman, and other outlying districts; and numerous less pro- 
minent local personalities. Everyone chatted quite freely, and seemed 
anxious to air his opinions. Feeling for Pakistan was warm; and I heard 
much praise of the quality of the administrators, doctors, engineers, irriga- 
tion and agricultural experts, and other technicians who were working in 
the area. Certainly the progress is visible and impressive; schools, hos- 
pitals, and dispensaries are growing up where none existed before. Alia- 
bad, Chilas, and Astor are now centres for medical relief: irrigation schemes 
are being pressed forward; roads and ‘jeepable’ tracks are multiplying. 
Cottage industries are responding well to encouragement; there is a ready 
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market for local produce in Pakistan; there is plenty of employment on 
public works; while service with the Gilgit Scouts, with the Northern 
Scouts, and with other units of the Pakistan Army is eagerly sought and 
enthusiastically performed. 

The Gilgit Scouts, who maintain their old traditions, complete with 
bagpipes, Markhor mascot, and Scottish marching-airs, are, as before, the 
Political Agent’s Police force; but their strength has greatly increased with 
the extension of their duties beyond the old Residency area to the vast 
stretches of what used to be Durbar-administered territory outside. This 
expansion followed the revolt against Srinagar authority, which was en- 
tirely a local job: the details are still recounted with chuckles. 1 was 
assured that neither Pakistan nor the British had any hand in it at all. 
(Indeed, I was told that the two British officers on the spot were tactfully 
put under house-arrest until all was over.) The Gilgit Scouts are proud of 
their part in it and, in particular, of their success in disarming the Sikhs, 
who formed part of the Durbar’s local forces, without loss of life. They 
confessed, however, that the story that they had handed over the Treasury 
intact to the representative of Pakistan, whom they invited to take control 
when the revolt had been completed, is not quite true: they had drawn 
upon it fairly heavily to buy arms and uniforms. 

It was only after the Pakistan authorities came in that the Northern 
Scouts were organized. They form part of the Pakistan Army and are 
responsible for guarding the important Baltistan frontiers which abut on 
Sinkiang and the USSR, as well as for supervising the portion of the cease- 
fire line which cuts off Baltistan from the Valley and from Ladakh. They 
are locally recruited and, although many of their officers are Pakistani 
regulars, there is a strong element of the local aristocracy in the com- 
missioned ranks. They are impressively smart, and obviously base them- 
selves upon British traditions of training and mess-life. I was to see much 
of them at Skardu, in Baltistan. 

To save time, my wife and I flew straight there from Gilgit, instead of 
returning to Pindi and following the normal Indus valley route: and we 
were told afterwards that she is the only woman so far to have made this 
notoriously hazardous journey. All went well. A cloudless day gave us 
glorious views of Nanga Parbat, until, passing her left flank, we found our 
horizon entirely blotted out by the vast jagged knife-edge of the Kara- 
korams. The old road to Skardu by way of Kargil is now cut by the cease- 
fire line: the only communication between Skardu and the outside world 
is the air-lift, which carries everything from X-ray apparatus, jeep-spares, 
and generators, to Baltis returning from the ‘little Haj’. Eventually, a 
road now being blasted and hacked through the living rock will link Skardu 
to Gilgit: but in the meanwhile the gallant Pakistani aircrews form Balti- 
stan’s lifeline. Flying is very dangerous and wholly dependent upon the 
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weather in the High Himalayas: we ourselves were marooned for five days 
instead of leaving after twenty-four hours as our tour-programme pre- 
scribed. But the delay enabled me to see a good deal of the country which 
I had first visited long ago, when it was under Durbar rule. 

The change which has come over Baltistan is heartening. The villages 
ring with song and laughter; cheerful schoolboys and schoolgirls crowd the 
roads; everyone, children and adults alike, looks happy. There is no beg- 
ging. New roads, new hospitals, new dispensaries are to be seen all over 
the countryside; there is no village, even in the remotest valley, which is 
cut off from medical relief. Schools are multiplying: new buildings are 
going up everywhere. Fruit-cultivation is making great strides: new mar- 
kets are being opened up: cottage industries are thriving. The Skardu 
bazaar has electric light, and gleams like a jewel against the dark shoulders 
of the Indus valley as night falls. The Pakistani doctors, engineers, agri- 
cultural experts, and educationists who serve in this remote area impressed 
me very favourably by their competence and enthusiasm. They are all 
volunteers, in the sense that no one is posted to Baltistan unless he opts for 
service there; but the shooting is so excellent, the facilities for mountain- 
eering are so unique, and the attraction of development-work among the 
cheerful, lovable Baltis is so strong, that any vacancy which occurs in a 
cadre can be filled by selection from among applicants of notably high 
quality. 

Like the Gilgitis, the Baltis are proud of having won their independence 
by fighting, and of having shown themselves worthy descendants of their 
ancestors, whose ancient exploits in battle they now recount at consider- 
able length. They stoutly deny that the Gilgitis inspired their revolt; they 
say that they captured Ascandria Fort for themselves; and only when they 
had driven out the Durbar’s forces did they send to Gilgit for help to beat 
off the efforts of Srinagar to reconquer them. Their successful defence of 
their new-won liberty forms a story of heroism not lightly to be forgotten: 
the march, thigh-deep in snow, across the Deosai Plain in the depths of 
winter, of men with no equipment—not even boots—except a rifle and a 
handful of cartridges, will long live in Balti memory. Sleeping by sections 
in the open, while other sections stood on guard to rouse the sleepers be- 
fore frost-bite could set in, these hardy mountaineers appeared unex- 
pectedly on the flank of the punitive expedition launched from Kargil, and 

annihilated it. Since then, they have been left alone; and have joined 
themselves to Pakistan by their own free choice. They feel themselves a 
nation again, and are co-operating enthusiastically with the Pakistani 
technicians who are showing them how to develop the resources of their 
country. Much is being done to improve agriculture through irrigation; 
there are hopes of a thriving tourist industry; the prospects of economic 
progress are bright. 
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Broadly speaking, the parts of Kashmir which are under the wing of 
Pakistan are poor and under-developed. They provide a striking contrast 
with the parts which are under Indian protection. In the former, develop- 
ment work is mainly of a pioneering character, offering a vast field for 
individual initiative, an almost virgin soil for future growth. In the latter, 
sound foundations exist, and have existed for a long time, on which an 
intensive, scientifically-planned economic and social organization, of a 
kind already approximating to a welfare State, is being erected. The eco- 
nomic transformation which is taking place in Jammu and the Valley is 
perhaps even more impressive than what is happening on the Pakistan 
side; although it may not inspire the observer with the same sense of wit- 
nessing an exhilarating, pioneering effort, by peoples who are conscious of 
great, new opportunities. 

The old province of Jammu was almost unrecognizable to me. Pathan- 
kot (now the main jumping-off point from India to Jammu and Kashmir), 
Kathua, and Jammu City, in particular, are booming like gold-rush towns 
in the Middle West. A great influx of Hindu and Sikh bankers, account- 
ants, and merchants, including some of the finest business brains of the 
West Punjab, has reinforced the traditional Kashmiri commercial aptitude 
by taking Jammu Province under its wing. Progress is visible and start- 
ling: shops and office buildings are multiplying: roads are being widened 
to accommodate the daily increasing volume of traffic. Jammu, in fact, 
has become a kind of extension of the East Punjab; its economic life has 
been entirely transformed by the new union with India. The old State 
trading monopolies have been abolished: the customs barrier against India 
and the outside world has disappeared: import licences for foreign articles 
are easily obtained by arrangement with the Government of India. Every- 
where there is evidence of drive, initiative, and achievement. In marked 
contrast with the feeling in Azad Kashmir, there seems to be complete 
confidence in Jammu that the future is assured ; that forward planning can 
be undertaken without risk; that no element of uncertainty need be con- 
sidered. This new business activity struck me as being largely Hindu in 
inspiration; and I was not surprised to learn that although there is still a 
very substantial Muslim element in the population, Jammu has now be- 
come a Hindu-majority area because of demographic changes. Many Mus- 
lims have left, many Hindus and Sikhs have arrived. 

I gained the impression that Jammu must be considered, for many pur- 
poses at least, the administrative centre, as well as the centre of gravity, of 
all that part of Kashmir which is under Indian protection. It was always 
favoured by the former Dogra dynasty as their original seat of power; 
and although the Government follows the old practice of moving up to 
Srinagar for the summer months, Jammu seems to me the real dynamo of 
energy. 
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No one can fail to mark the strength of the new impetus which activates 
every branch of the administration. Much of this no doubt derives from 
the ubiquitous energy of the Prime Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Muhammad, 
who tours incessantly, sees everything for himself, and cuts red tape with 
aruthless hand. In talking to him, as well as to the members of his Govern- 
ment, I felt that they were all engaged in an all-out effort to raise the 
economic level of the territory under their control by fully employing all 
the resources of the administration with the single-minded thoroughness 
which is commonly associated with a monolithic regime. The National 
Conference Party monopolizes power; there is no Opposition to speak of— 
when it becomes vocal, things seem to happen to its leaders. I saw no 
evidence at all of any Communist influence: the National Conference Party 
has made the trade unions one of the mainsprings of its power, and pro- 
fesses complete confidence that Communism has no foothold. Some of the 
National Conference Party leaders—not the Prime Minister—have been 
suspected of Communist affiliations; but these, supposing that they at one 
time existed, seem now to belong to the past. 

To the National Conference Party, union with India is an article of 
faith. In their view, only India can help the people of Kashmir to raise 
their living-standards, to overcome the inertia of centuries, and to rise to 
the responsibilities of a self-respecting nation. I was told repeatedly that 
Shaikh Abdullah fell principally because he would neither cope with the 
economic chaos himself nor allow anyone else to do so; because the econo- 
mic reforms which he advertised—and, in particular, the abolition of 
jagirdari—remained on paper without being carried into practice; because 
he turned his back on the only source from which could come the help 
necessary to save the masses from sheer starvation, namely, India. At the 
same time, while the Party leaders are friendly enough to Delhi, and are 
admittedly deriving every available advantage from Kashmir’s participa- 
tion in the two Five-Year Plans, they seem to be patriotic Kashmiris, who 
follow their present line of policy because they are convinced that it is for 
the benefit of Kashmir. 

In education, in medical relief, in village improvement, in the develop- 
ment of traditional arts and crafts, in the exploitation of natural resources, 
progress has been steady and sustained. More schools have been estab- 
lished in the three years since the present Government took over than in 
the whole period of Durbar rule: the peasants own their land; they have 
been freed from many oppressive taxes, including the compulsory levy of 
grain at ruinously low prices; community projects and the national exten- 
tion service are operating widely; the irrigated area is being rapidly ex- 

tended; hydro-electric schemes are going forward. The tourist industry is 
booming, and the new Tourist Centre in Srinagar is among the best- 
planned that I have seen in any country. Now that one ‘barrel’ of the 
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twin-bored Banihal tunnel has been completed, the Valley is linked with 
Jammu and, through Jammu, with India all the year round: the con- 
tinuation of the tide of progress seems assured. These activities are not 
confined to Jammu and the Valley. A good beginning has been made in 
Ladakh, where education is spreading and medical relief has begun to 
operate systematically. Ladakhi boys are brought to Jammu for training 
in teaching, and even in elementary medicine; they go back to work in 


_ their own surroundings. 


That the ordinary people are benefiting progressively from the new 
regime cannot be doubted: evidence of this leaps to the eye. Already the 
children look better fed than I ever remember seeing them. But I gained 
the impression that things are being done for the people rather than by 
them: that their own share in the administrative impetus which has begun 
to change their lives is small. It is not easy to find out what they are 
thinking ; they are reluctant to discuss public affairs ; they do not ‘open up’, 
or air their views. There seem to be a good many police about, and some 
rather tough-looking, youthful ‘volunteers’. There are Indian troops every- 
where—cheerful, well-behaved, and smart; but if there are any ‘local’ 
regiments, corresponding to the Azad Kashmir forces, I did not come 
across them: all I saw was the Indian Army, which is present en masse 
with impressive equipment, including artillery. Plainly, Jammu, the Val- 
ley, and Ladakh can be defended effectively against any attempt to upset 


_ the existing regime. I found it impossible to estimate whether, if the people 


themselves were free to choose, they would choose the Government which 
at present rules them. Certainly the National Conference Party seems 
quite capable, by its organization and discipline, of overcoming any efforts 
to challenge its power. 


If I were to summarize my impressions of Kashmir today, they would 
be these. Both India and Pakistan are making great efforts to develop the 
parts of the country which each protects. Money is being poured in; 
skilled personnel is making good use of it. The Kashmiri people are being 
well cared for; the country, for the first time in its history, has access to 
capital resources which it has always needed and has never been able to 
obtain. Economically, the picture is hopeful. But there is much political 
frustration—probably more than can find expression freely—in large 
areas of the country; and there are few signs that the risk of a potential 
explosion can be trusted to diminish with the mere passage of time. 
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BOLD NEW PROGRAMME 


A REVIEW OF UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
DAVID BLELLOCH 


ECHNICAL assistance for economic development, in its existing . 


forms, takes its impulse and inspiration from the ‘bold new pro- 

gramme’ put forward by President Truman inhis inaugural address 
in 1948, in the following words: 
I believe that we should make available to peace-loving peoples the benefits of 
our store of technical knowledge in order to help them realize their aspirations 
for a better life. And, in co-operation with other nations, we should foster 
capital investment in areas needing development. Our aim should be to help the 
free peoples of the world, through their own efforts, to produce more food, more 
clothing, more materials for housing, and more mechanical power to lighten their 
burdens. We invite other countries to pool their technological resources in this 
undertaking. This should be a co-operative enterprise in which all nations work 
together through the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies wherever practic- 
able. It must be a world-wide effort for the achievement of peace, plenty, and 
freedom. [My italics.] 

Close on nine years have elapsed since this programme was proclaimed: 
years during which the gap between living standards in the developed and 
underdeveloped areas has widened rather than shrunk. It made an im- 
mediate and deep impression on world opinion, and started a movement 
which has been gathering momentum ever since. In developed and under- 
developed countries alike, there is wide agreement on the desirability of 
technical assistance for economic development, and various important 
programmes, both bilateral and international, have been launched or 
expanded. 

In a previous article 1 I tried to analyse and discuss briefly some of the 
guiding principles which were then being formulated in various quarters 
for organizing a world-wide effort of the kind that President Truman had 
in mind. Since writing that article, I have had further personal experience 
within the framework of one particular programme—the Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies.” I propose in the light of that experience to reconsider the sub- 
ject of technical assistance, with particular reference to United Nations 
activities. 

1 International Affairs, January 1952, pp. 49-58. 

2 Despite President Truman’s suggestion that his programme should be carried out 
through the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies wherever practicable, and despite 
the emphasis laid on this principle in various United States official reports, the United 
States Government, though contributing more than half of the funds required by the 


United Nations for its own programme, makes its major effort bilaterally, through what is 
now called the International Co-operation Administration. 
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My article will be an attempt to express one man’s views, doubts, and 
hopes. I cannot pretend to have first-hand knowledge of more than a very 
limited sector of the whole field, or to have made an exhaustive study of all 
the rapidly accumulating literature, but—in this field at least—when I 
compare my own experience with what I read, I find the former much 
more trustworthy than the latter. The United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies unfortunately have to conduct a continual struggle in order to 
obtain the funds required for their activities, and it is no doubt natural 
that, in publicizing their technical assistance work, they should feel ob- 
liged to stress and even magnify the successes whilst saying little or 
nothing about the failures. 


The United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
(EPTA) was brought into being in 1949 by virtue of Economic and Social 
Council Resolution 222A (1x). Before the adoption of that resolution, the 
United Nations and the various Specialized Agencies, like the League of 
Nations before the war, had already been supplying technical assistance to 
member countries, though on a much more modest scale. These ‘regular’ 
technical assistance activities still persist, outside the framework of EPTA. 

The resolution defines the primary objective of EPTA as being to help 
underdeveloped countries ‘to strengthen their national economies through 
the development of their industries and agriculture, with a view to pro- 
moting their economic and political independence in the spirit of the 
Charter of the United Nations, and to ensure the attainment of higher 
levels of economic and social welfare for their entire populations’. The 


participating organizations are called upon, in operating EPTA, to observe 
the following general principles: 


(a) technical assistance for economic development of underdeveloped countries 
shall be rendered by the participating organizations only in agreement with 
the governments concerned and on the basis of requests received from them; 

(b) the kinds of services to be rendered to each country shall be decided by the 
government concerned; 

(c) the countries desiring assistance should perform, in advance, as much of the 
work as possible in order to define the nature and scope of the problem 
involved; 

(d) the technical assistance furnished shall— 

(i) not be a means of foreign economic and political interference in the 
internal affairs of the country concerned and not be accompanied by any 
considerations of a political nature; 


1 Lest it be thought that over-optimistic reporting is peculiar to United Nations 
agencies, here is a statement by Mr Morris E. Opler, recording his experience in United 
States bilateral assistance: ‘Another problem that should be mentioned is the illusion, ex- 
perienced mainly by officials during certain aid programmes, that something is changing, 
when in reality it is not. Not long ago I made a study of a number of village rehabilitation 
projects of India which came and went through the years without leaving any enduring 
mark on the villages where they were attempted. Yet during the time when they were 
being carried on the progress reports were optimistic and encouraging.’ (The Progress of 
Underdeveloped Areas, edited by Burt F. Hoselitz, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1952, p. 132.) 
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(ii) be given only to or through governments; 
(iii) be designed to meet the needs of the country concerned; and 
(iv) be provided as far as possible in the form which that country desires. 


The. organizations participating in EPTA are the United Nations 
(through its competent department, the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Administration—UNTAA), the International Labour Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the World Health Organization, the International Tele- 
communication Union, and the World Meteorological Organization. For 
the purposes of the programme these organizations have set up, at the 
administrative level, the United Nations Technical Assistance Board 
(TAB). TAB reports to the Economic and Social Council through a special 
Committee of the Council, the Technical Assistance Committee (TAC). 
EPTA’s funds are not a charge upon the regular budgets of the several 
organizations, but are contributed separately by the various governments. 
A ‘pledging conference’ is held towards the end of each year, at which, in 
the light of the explanations put forward by TAB on the requirements of 
the programme, each government pledges itself to contribute a specific 
amount towards the expenses of the following year. 

In 1955 a total amount of $21,310,001 was spent by the agencies on 
direct field operations. The subdivision of this total among the agencies 
was as follows: 


Organization US $ % 

UNTAA A 4,560,255 21°4 
WMO . A 216,969 
UNESCO : 2,694,015 12°7 
ICAO . 852,443 4:0 
WHO . 3,797,639 17°8 

Total . 21,310,001 1000 


The provision of experts absorbed 66-9 per cent of the total expenditure 
on field operations, fellowships 21-9 per cent, and equipment and supplies 
II-2 per cent. 25:1 per cent of the direct costs of field operations was 
devoted to the organization of training centres. 

During the year, a total of 2,108 experts were assigned to advise and 
assist governments. They came from 69 countries and territories, and were 
assigned to work in 81 different countries and territories. The interna- 
tional character of the programme is illustrated, for instance, by the fact 
that, while Egypt, India, and Mexico respectively received 87, 80, and 36 
international experts, they themselves supplied 47, 59, and 22 experts to 
other countries. 
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The geographical distribution among the world’s various regions of tlie 
cost of field operations was as follows: 


Region US $ % 
(in millions) 
Asia and the Far East . ‘ 4 6-622 311 
Europe ‘ 4 1-706 8-0 
Latin America . ; 5°631 26-4 
Middle East 2 4°676 21-9 


The fields in which the various Specialized Agencies are supplying 
assistance will be evident enough from the nature of their respective 
specializations. The fields covered during 1955 by UNTAA included 
economic surveys, surveys of natural resources, statistics, economic plan- 
ning and policy, public administration, power production and distribution, 
and transport and communications. 

As regards administration, it is the participating organizations which 
exercise day-to-day responsibility for the operation of their respective 
segments of the programme, including the planning and implementation 
of projects, the recruitment of experts, and the placement of fellows. 
TAB and its secretariat, at United Nations Headquarters and in the field, 
are responsible for what is called ‘the overall co-ordination of the pro- 
gramme’. It now has twenty-six Field Offices covering operations in forty- 
five countries and territories. Each of these Field Offices is in principle 
directed by an official bearing the title of Resident Representative of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Board. 

In reviewing past experience and future possibilities, in the course of a 
report recently submitted to TAC under the title ‘A Forward Look’, TAB 
stresses two main conclusions: 


On the one hand, the services of the Expanded Programme have proved them- 
selves to be increasingly useful and well adapted to the requirements of countries 
and territories seeking help in the development of their economic and human 
resources. On the other, it is abundantly clear that the technical assistance needs 
of those countries far exceed the financial, though not the technical, resources of 
the Programme. A beginning has been made; valuable experience has been 
gained; some useful results have been achieved; and the main lines of possible 
development have been laid down. But the surface of the great task has barely 
been scratched, and its long-term implications scarcely recognized. . . . It is not 
too much to hope that the additional financial resources may be furnished which 
would make it possible for the Expanded Programme to make a much larger 
contribution to the task on the basis of the experience which it has already gained 
and the relationships with Governments which it has already established. 

It is not possible to make any estimate of the financial resources which would 
be needed to satisfy all the technical assistance requirements of every less 
developed country. Obviously these requirements far outstrip the present 
resources of the Programme. Two possible levels of expansion might be con- 
sidered, the first involving a modest increase in resources to finance limited 
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expansion of activities within the present scope of the Programme; the second, 
looking forward to a much more far-reaching extension of the work. 

The first possibility would be to set a target figure of $50 millions for the 
annual income of the Programme, a total which might be approached in stages 
over the next few years. Such an increase in resources is indeed essential if the 
most effective and economical use is to be made of the present arrangements for 
operating and managing the Programme. It would, however, do no more than 
enable the participating organizations to maintain the momentum of present 
activities within the existing scope of the Programme, and to meet the more 
urgent requests of new-comers. . . . 

Alternatively governments might consider a more substantial expansion of 
the work envisaging some enlargement of its present scope to provide greater 
support in the form of equipment and supplies, as well as expert personnel, to 
national and regional research and training institutions, demonstration projects, 
and a more systematic attack on some of the basic problems of low productivity, 
ignorance, and disease. . . . [Such an expansion] would call for resources many 
times the size of those now available. 


‘A Forward Look’ has been referred by TAC to the participating gov- 
ernments, with the request that they should communicate their observa- 
tions to the Executive Chairman of TAB by 1 March 1957. 

The above brief outline will convey some idea of the scale on which 
EPTA is now being operated, of its objectives, and of TAB’s hopes for 
further development. The dry facts and figures can, of course, convey no 
adequate impression of the immensity of the problems; of the absorbingly 
interesting nature of the task being carried out by individual experts; of 
the heart-warming results to be observed where success is achieved; or of 
the frustration, exasperation, and friction that are generated when par- 
ticular projects, for one reason or another, fail to yield results. 


The discussion of the Programme as a whole may conveniently be con- 
ducted under four heads: administration, procedure, objectives, and 
methods. 


Administration. Thedeliberate transfer of technology from a developed 
to an underdeveloped community is an extremely difficult undertaking. 


In the vast majority of cases it cannot be accomplished simply by sending a _ 


competent expert to tell governments what to do. One needs, first of all, 
to know why the technique in question has not already been acquired and 
mastered. After all, plenty of exponents of most appropriate modern 
techniques are easily available even in the underdeveloped countries 
themselves. Underdeveloped countries are, generally speaking, not under- 
developed because they are too poor to hire competent experts, national 
or foreign, or because they are too ignorant to realize that the technique 
exists and would be useful to them. Their underdevelopment springs 
rather from far deeper causes, of a political or sociological nature. More- 
over, the attack on their problems must be conducted simultaneously on a 
number of different fronts if it is to have any hope of success. For in- 
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stance, it is obviously not much good to send an expert to teach the most 
modern methods of public administration, as practised in England or the 
Netherlands, if the local educational system is so inadequate that persons 
qualified to operate such methods are simply not there, or if (because the 
country’s national revenues are so exiguous or because most of its budget 
has to be spent on the armed forces) there is no money to pay adequate 
salaries, or again if its politics and traditions are such that the annual 
turnover of personnel in government departments is of the order of 50 per 
cent or more. 

Every underdeveloped community is a society in itself, with its own 
characteristics, its own traditions, its own immediate possibilities, and its 
own peculiar needs. Each ‘country programme’ of technical assistance 
must be made to measure to suit the country in question. This calls for a 
high degree of effective co-ordination among the various agencies respon- 
sible for supplying assistance in the preparation and execution of a 
‘country programme’. It also calls for much wisdom and specialized 
experience on the part of the responsible officials in those agencies. 

In fact, eight different agencies are responsible for the conduct of 
EPTA. Each of these agencies is an autonomous inter-governmental 
organization, with its own directive international organs.1 Even among 
the departments comprising a single national administration, inter- 
departmental jealousy and competitiveness are apt to be such that co- 
ordination of their respective activities is extremely difficult. In the case 
of eight completely autonomous international organizations, the difficulty 
of co-ordination is infinitely greater. The blunt truth is that TAB has not, 
and constitutionally cannot have, any power whatsoever to coerce any of 
the participating agencies. 

As for co-ordination in the field, ‘A Forward Look’ states that 


under the new country programming procedure the responsibility for the co- 
ordination of planning . . . is laid upon the Resident (or in two cases Regional) 
Representatives of the Board, working in co-operation with the designated 
central government unit and with the local representatives of the participating 
organizations (whose relationship with the appropriate technical departments 
of government they must respect). 


What this means in practice I can best illustrate from my own experience 
as Resident Representative in Colombia. In the preparation of the 
‘country programme’ for 1956, I was not consulted either by any of the 
participating organizations or by the ‘designated central government 
unit’ on any single project, nor had I any ground for official complaint— 
they were under no obligation at all to consult me. As a further illustra- 
tion of the unwillingness of the participating agencies to be co-ordinated, I 

1 The titles of some of the agencies, and slipshod references to ‘the Specialized Agencies 


of the United Nations’, sometimes create the mistaken impression that the Specialized 
Agencies are subordinate to the United Nations, 
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know of one country where the chief of mission of the agency responsible 
for the largest sector of the ‘country programme’ has forbidden his ex- 
perts to attend general meetings of experts convened by the Resident 
Representative and even to accept his cocktail party invitations, 

The question of ensuring that the staff of an international agency is 
competent to carry out its duties is a problem in itself, and one to which all 
too little attention is devoted in circles concerned with the development of 
international organization. In the present context it is impossible to do 
more than touch on it. The part to be played by the staff of these agencies 
is a vitally important one—even more important in some respects than 
that of a national government department. They are the one permanent 
element in international life. At government level, the policy and practice 
of the agencies are supervised by relatively infrequent meetings of dele- 
gates from sixty or seventy different countries. The personnel of such 
meetings is constantly changing. This fact, and the fact that the delegates 
speak so many different languages and represent so many and such various 
traditions and interests, makes it practically impossible to form a collective 
opinion and pursue a consistent policy on the issues with which they are 
faced. Though the ‘secretariats’ obviously cannot usurp the functions or 
authority of the inter-governmental organs, they owe it to those organs to 
give them constant guidance—to supply them in each case with a positive 
and practical basis for discussion and decision, and to ‘lobby’ discreetly in 
favour of it. It is therefore essential that the higher grades of the inter- 


national civil service should be staffed by people possessing the necessary _ 


qualities of courage, faith, clarity of vision, tact, and technical competence. 

Under existing systems of recruitment, while some attempt—usually 
not very adequate—may be made to make entry to the lower ranks 
genuinely competitive, the higher officials tend to be recruited, not be- 
cause they have earned promotion by outstandingly able work in the lower 
ranks of their agency, or because their fitness has been determined by a 
rigorous and impartial scrutiny, but on the recommendation of a national 
government department or of some influential individual. Is it likely that 
government departments will voluntarily deprive themselves of the ser- 
vices of their best officials? Is it likely that a national government depart- 
ment will be anxious to strengthen an international body which it almost 


inevitably regards with jealousy and suspicion? Would any Englishman ~ 


be happy if his own civil service were recruited in the same way as most of 
the international agencies? These questions seem to answer themselves. 


Procedure. Resolution 222A (1x) lays down that ‘technical assistance 
... Shall be rendered . . . only in agreement with the governments con- 
cerned and on the basis of requests received from them’ ; that ‘the kinds of 
services to be rendered to each country shall be decided by the Govern- 
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ment concerned’: and that technical assistance shall ‘be given only to or 
through governments’. The insertion of such provisions was no doubt 
politically necessary. None the less, they are extremely hampering, though 
it may be wondered whether a courageous attitude on the part of TAB 
might not help it to surmount many of the obstacles which they create. 


The procedure now adopted is outlined in ‘A Forward Look’ as 
follows: 


Governments . . . prepare the requests for the various types of assistance which 
they wish to receive. ... Many Governments have gradually increased their 
participation in the Programme to the point where full responsibility for a com- 
prehensive country programme of technical assistance rests with a central co- 
ordinating body established by the Government for this purpose. . . . The inter- 
national organizations participating in the programme are responsible for ensur- 
ing that the projects which are planned in response to these requests are 
technically sound. . . . The new country programming procedures make it pos- 
sible for governments to establish their own priorities, year by year, and to 
adjust their requests for technical assistance to the changing requirements of 
their national development policies. 


In many, if not most, cases governments do not, in fact, ‘prepare the 
requests for the various types of assistance which they wish to receive’. 
The requests are suggested to them by the representatives of the agencies 
which, generally speaking, are constantly striving to multiply the number 
of such requests addressed to them. Up to a certain point, it is not neces- 
sarily a bad thing that governments should receive advice from the 
agencies in assessing their requirements; for there is no field in which the 
typical government of an underdeveloped country more urgently needs 
technical assistance than in development planning and the formulation of 
its technical assistance programmes and projects. Unfortunately, the re- 
presentatives of the agencies are often (quite naturally) unqualified to give 
this kind of technical assistance, and they inevitably tend to pay more 
attention to the departmental interests of their own agency than to the 
overall interests of the country concerned. 

Even where the government has appointed a ‘central co-ordinating 
body’ for drawing up comprehensive country programmes of economic 
development and technical assistance, anyone with direct experience of 
conditions in underdeveloped countries will realize that such a body often 
functions most ineffectively. An administrative technique of this kind (in 
common with many other administrative techniques recommended to 
governments by UNTAA experts) is too new and exotic to be grafted on 
to the existing body politic. Thus, to the extent that governments do 
prepare their own requests, and whether there exists a ‘co-ordinating body’ 
or not, the requests put forward often reflect nothing more than the in- 
fluence, interests, and prejudices of a particular minister or official; a 
desire to enhance the prestige of this or that government department; a 
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claim for a share in something that is being distributed gratis; the hope 
that a display of eagerness to obtain technical assistance will encourage 
the investment of foreign capital; the search for an alibi, or excuse for 
postponing decisions; or the hope of getting necessary work done free 
by a foreigner which could be perfectly well done by a national, if the 
government would pay an adequate salary or if competent nationals were 
not excluded from public employment on political grounds. 

Indeed, the very use of such a phrase as ‘governments prepare re- 
quests’ reveals a failure to understand conditions in most underdeveloped 
countries. A ‘government’, in the sense implied in such a phrase, exists 
only in a highly evolved community. In an underdeveloped country, 
generally speaking, a ‘government’ view or decision can be regarded as 
existing only on questions of major political importance. The idea of 
collective government responsibility for decisions on matters of relatively 
minor importance is foreign to such communities. Entering his office one 
day, the Minister of Finance of an underdeveloped country found a paper 
on his desk. ‘What is this?’ he asked. ‘The report of the United Nations 
expert on customs administration,’ he was told. ‘Oh!’ he said, throwing it 
into the wastepaper basket. Of course, the government of which he was a 
member was regarded by TAB and UNTAA as having ‘prepared a request’ 
for the services of that very expert—a highly capable and experienced man 
who, incidentally, has recently been sent back to the same country for a 
further period of ‘expertise’. 

Apart from the fact that, more or less by definition, the governments 
of underdeveloped countries are incapable of planning their own technical 
assistance programmes, even in consultation with the representatives of 
the international agencies, and even assuming that it is legitimate and 
significant to say that such a government desires this or that, it would in 
any case often be impossible to guess from the statements of its accredited 
representatives what a government does think and want. Again and again, 
the representative of a government at an international meeting will ex- 
press his government’s complete satisfaction with the technical assistance 
it has received, and ask for more; whereas in private the same individual, 
and other equally accredited representatives of his government, will 
express the most profound scepticism on the subject. 

TAB admits implicitly, in ‘A Forward Look’, that it has in fact been 
unable to carry out its country programming in such a way as to concen- 
trate its efforts on the countries most in need of technical assistance and 
most likely to benefit from it. It says: 


The extraordinarily wide distribution of the technical assistance provided under 
the Expanded Programme has not been without its drawbacks. It has meant 
that the limited financial resources of the Programme have had to be spread 
very thin, and it might be argued that greater concentration of effort on a 
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smaller range of countries and territories would have produced more effective 
results. On the other hand, it is not easy to see on what basis an international 


Programme, enjoying such wide financial support, could have restricted the 
eligibility of countries for receiving its services. 


In earlier days the United Nations took a bolder stand. In 1950, having 
received a request for various kinds of technical assistance from the 
Government of Bolivia, it sent acomprehensive mission, including nominees 
of all the technical agencies concerned, to survey the whole situation on 
the spot and make recommendations. The mission was headed by Dr 
H. L. Keenleyside, who was subsequently appointed Director-General of 
UNTAA, a post which he still holds. Far from contenting itself with draw- 
ing up a list of the subjects in respect of which the Government appeared 
to need technical assistance and recommending that such assistance should 
as far as possible be granted, the mission reported very frankly that, in 
view of existing political and administrative disorganization and in- 
stability, Bolivia did not offer a suitable field for foreign capital invest- 
ment and was not in a position to make profitable use of technical assis- 
tance. It therefore recommended that, as a preliminary to the launching 
of a comprehensive technical assistance programme, the United Nations 
should ‘assist the Bolivian Government in obtaining the services of a 
number of experienced and competent administrative officials of un- 
questioned integrity drawn from a variety of countries, and that the Boliv- 
ian Government appoint these officials on a temporary basis to positions of 
influence and authority as integral members of the Bolivian civil service’. 
It was understood, of course, that the United Nations would pay the 
greater part of the remuneration of such officials. (In making this recom- 
mendation the mission was acting in harmony with the policy laid down 
by the United Nations and Specialized Agencies in their report Technical 
Assistance for Economic Development, published in May 1949: 


Those responsible for execution of the technical assistance programme will wish 
to satisfy themselves that the requesting Government will: (a) undertake the 
sustaining efforts required for successful development, including the organiza- 
tion and adequate support of administrative services capable of progressively 
assuming responsibility for the administration of operating programmes . . .) 


So far from being resented by the Bolivian Government, this frank 
approach was welcomed. An agreement for the implementation of the 
mission’s recommendations was signed, and the programme, initiated to- 
wards the end of 1952, appears to have been working satisfactorily ever 
since, despite an intervening revolution and the replacement of the 
government which signed the agreement by one of extreme nationalist 
tendencies. 

The results of this experiment have not been lost on the present Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. In an address to the International 
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Law Association at McGill University, Montreal, on 30 May 1956, he spoke 
as follows: 


It may be said that this question of administration, linked as it is to the related 
question of the social structure, constitutes the main bottleneck which must be 
broken in any soundly conceived policy aimed at solving the problems of self- 
determination and economic balance. 

Nearly all the nations whose independence as modern States is of recent date 
are to be found in the economically underdeveloped areas of Asia and Africa. 
Their social organization and, in many cases, their administrative arrangements 
and the available trained personnel fall far short of their needs. .. . 

While the need for an expansion of economic aid is now generally recognized 
and the debate has, by and large, turned from questions of principle to a dis- 
cussion of ways and means, insufficient attention has, I think, been given to this 
administrative difficulty in the path of economic development. The capacity of 
a country to absorb large-scale economic assistance or to make the best use of 
its domestic resources is in no small measure determined by its administrative 
arrangements. . . . It is true that in some of the countries concerned, the former 
administering authority has bequeathed a valuable legacy in the form of an 
efficient administrative apparatus and sizeable cadres of experienced local 
officials at many levels. But this is by no means generally so... . 

In the long run national training programmes for officials and workers will 
doubtless meet the needs of the new nations for administration of their develop- 
ment plans. But the long run may be very long and the need is urgent. It is for 
this reason that I welcome the suggestion of the Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Mr Pearson, that we should consider establishing what he 
describes as ‘an international professional and technical civil service of the 
United Nations with experts especially trained to work in the underdeveloped 
areas’.... 

An essential feature of a new international service adequate for the task 
would be this: it would be a career service under international responsibility for 
qualified men and women of any nationality, who were prepared to devote a 
significant part of their lives to work in the less developed countries of the world 
as public officials integrated in the national administrations of these countries 
while maintaining their international status. (In fact, such an arrangement was 
foreshadowed as early as 1951 in the report of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Mission to Bolivia. . . .) 


Mr Hammarskjéld had the courage to put forward the same proposal 
officially in his ‘Introductory Statement’ to the 1956 meeting of ECOSOC. 
It is to be regretted that the proposal met with a distinctly hostile recep- 
tion from the representatives of the United Kingdom and the United 
States Governments. If United Nations technical assistance is to be a 
success, not merely must TAB become an effective and competent co- 
ordinating body—it must be authorized and encouraged to approach 
recipient governments with the courage and realism displayed in regard 
to Bolivia’s problems. 

Minimum standards of efficiency in governmental administration might 
be less vitally important to the success of technical assistance if the stipu- 
lation that assistance may be given ‘only to or through governments’ 
could be relaxed. After all, in non-Communist countries it is private rather 
than public enterprise which plays the major part in promoting economic 
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development. An official agency supplying technical assistance would, of 
course, find it most awkward to discriminate among the rival claims of 
countless private undertakings; but the foundation, in July 1956, of the 
International Finance Corporation (in association with the World Bank) 
may help to solve this problem. There is no obvious reason why TAB 
should not be authorized to co-operate with IFC in assisting private pro- 
ductive enterprises to which the latter has felt justified in granting loans, 
since both bodies are pursuing identical aims under identical auspices. 
Such co-operation might have far-reaching results, not least in shaping the 
future course of United Nations technical assistance in general. 


Objectives. A comparison between the ‘Point Four’ programme as 
enunciated by President Truman and the manner in which EPTA is being 
administered shows that the latter deviates seriously from the President’s 
doctrine. In President Truman’s formulation the stress was laid on 
technical (or technological) knowledge and the fostering of capital invest- 
ment. As regards the steps taken by the United Nations in the latter of 
these two spheres, the less said the better. As regards the former, it has to 
be recorded that, while a good deal of the aid furnished under EPTA is 
genuinely technological, a considerable proportion of EPTA’s funds is 
being dissipated (in my view, at least) on what might be called socio- 
logical assistance, in such fields as general and fundamental education, 
public administration, and ‘community development’. I do not say that 
technical assistance in these fields can in no circumstances be justified; 
and it is true that the recipient governments themselves appear to be par- 
ticularly insistent on receiving sociological as well as technological assis- 
tance. I do say, however, in the light of my own experience, that socio- 
logical assistance can be effective only in certain cases, where conditions are 
specially favourable. Genuinely technical assistance (campaigns for the 
eradication of endemic disease, demonstration farms, vocational schools, 
and so on) can often be successful even where the administration is hope- 
lessly inefficient and where the national revenues are extremely small; but 
a modern industrial civilization, with its characteristic features of efficient 
administration, adequate public services, and effective universal education, 
appears to come into being only in societies which have undergone a pro- 
found—though not necessarily a violent—social revolution. To attempt 
to introduce it through technical assistance in countries which have not 
undergone such a revolution and show no signs of being prepared for it is 
a waste of money and effort. The grasshopper cannot adopt the ant’s way 
of life and remain a grasshopper. 

If TAB could revise its procedures in such a way as to concentrate its 
main efforts and expenditures on countries which appear, after careful and 
competent analysis, to be in a position to turn a comprehensive programme 
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of technical assistance to full account, it could and should—perhaps in 
association with the World Bank and other international financing agencies 
and with the U.S. Point IV agency (ICA)—undertake the preliminary 
basic resource surveys of such countries, without which any attempt at 
wholesale economic development is a gamble against long odds. 


Methods. For the most part EPTA operates by supplying experts in 
the various fields. Hitherto these have been appointed for short periods 
(six months to two years) and have rarely stayed in the country of their 
assignment longer than the period of their contract of employment. It has 
now been decided, on an experimental basis, to grant longer contracts to 
not more than five per cent of the experts employed under the programme. 
It is hoped by this means to build up a corps of thoroughly trained and 
experienced experts, capable of undertaking an assignment anywhere at 
short notice. This certainly seems a step in the right direction. It may be 
hoped that such long-term experts will spend part of their official careers 
working at headquarters. Their influence at headquarters would be valu- 
able, and they themselves have much to gain from being impregnated with 
the international spirit which is one of the most satisfactory features of the 
international staffs. 

Though mistakes of recruitment have inevitably occurred, the experts 
at present working under the programme appear as a whole to be an ad- 
mirable body of men and women, competent and devoted. It is not their 
fault if the projects on which they are employed often turn out to be im- 
practicable, or if they are often square pegs in round holes. 

A smaller portion of the funds of the programme is devoted to sending 
nationals of the underdeveloped countries for short periods (six months 
to one year) of study abroad. The normal practice is to award such fellow- 
ships to officials employed in the government department in which a pro- 
ject is being carried out, with the idea that their period of study abroad will 
enable them on return to play an effective part in implementing the ex- 
pert’s recommendations. The results so far do not in general appear to 
have proved satisfactory. In too many cases the candidates to whom 
fellowships are awarded are unsuitable; they do not, for one reason or an- 
other, return to play the part expected of them; and their period abroad 
does not appreciably increase their efficiency. It may indeed be doubted 
whether six months to a year is, in the majority of cases, really sufficient to 
enable a fellowship holder to learn anything of real value in a foreign 
country, and whether TAB is well advised in trying to tie the award of 
fellowships to the holding of particular posts. It might well prove to be the 
case that a system of fellowships enabling young people to pursue a com- 
plete university course or a complete course of training in an industrial 
undertaking, without any strings attached, would in the long run yield 
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better results (cf. the Rhodes scholarships and the periods for which 
Japanese trainees were sent abroad in the early stages of Japan’s indus- 
trialization). It goes without saying that the course and place of study 
would in each case need to be carefully selected with due regard to the 
country’s situation and possibilities, that the candidates themselves would 
need to be impartially chosen by a competent body, and that their studies 
would need constant supervision. At the same time, much more might be 
done to train people on the spot. 

The third form taken by EPTA’s expenditures on technical assistance 
is the provision of appropriate equipment. Hitherto such equipment has 
been supplied only on a very small scale, but TAB would like in the future 
to be able to increase its allocations under this heading. It is to be hoped 
that it will succeed in doing so. 


Organized international technical assistance on the EPTA scale is a 
new enterprise and something of a leapin the dark. It was inevitable that 
in the early stages those directing the programme should proceed by a 
process of trial and error. New lessons are constantly being learnt, and 
there is no reason to doubt that they will prove profitable. It may be 
hoped that those responsible will find it increasingly possible to make a 
thorough study of the situation in each recipient country, and to persuade 
governments to accept comprehensive long-term programmes genuinely 
adapted to their needs and possibilities. This will be the more important 
if and when the proposals at present under discussion for the creation of a 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development are accepted and 
implemented. It would be most regrettable if SUNFED were to initiate 
its existence with a world-wide proliferation of ground-nuts schemes. 

Above all one cannot help wondering whether the governments who 
at present provide EPTA with most of its funds might not begin to take a 
closer and more practical interest in how the money is spent, and might 
not find some formula for making their grants conditional on a genuine 
and sincere co-ordination of the agencies’ plans and activities, through 
TAB or otherwise. 

The task of industrializing and modernizing underdeveloped countries 
often seems more difficult than it really is—though it is difficult enough. 
Creation of an industrial labor force that really deserves its name is a most 
difficult and protracted process... . Many a German industrial laborer of the 
1gth Century had been raised in the strict discipline of a Junker estate which 
presumably made him more amenable to accept the rigors of factory rules. 
And, yet, the difficulties were great, and one may recall the admiring and envious 
glances which, toward the very end of the century, German writers, like Schulze- 
Gaevernitz, kept casting across the Channel at the English industrial worker, ‘the 


man of the future . . . [who], born and educated for the machine, . . . does not 
find his equal in the past.’ 1 


1 Alexander Gerschenkron in The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, op. cit. p. 7. 
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Schulze-Gaevernitz would have been surprised could he have read the 
reference in The Times for 25 September 1956 to ‘the German of modern 
mythology, the man born with a monkey wrench in his hand’. 

Indeed, it may often prove easier to train totally unskilled workers for 
the most modern processes than to persuade the highly-trained workers 
of the older industrial communities to change and adapt their methods. 
This lesson was learnt at an early stage in the United States. 


The imported skilled, technically equipped English, Scottish, and Welsh 
labourers were highly valued at first. In every instance, however, they proved 
only transitional as a labour force and were quickly replaced by other hands, 
often unskilled and with a somewhat different relationship to the productive 
processes... . As each industry grew, managers discovered a kind of techno- 
logical conservatism in skilled immigrant labour that was resistant to change and 
that insisted on preserving old ways of production. At that point it was easier 
to train previously unskilled labour than to utilize the outmoded techniques of 
the skilled immigrants. 


I have quoted the above passages in order to drive home the point that 
the main problem facing such a programme as EPTA is not that of teach- 
ing modern skills to untrained individuals: it is that of adapting its 
methods and procedures to the varying needs of specific societies. Almost 
any stone-age individual can be taught almost any modern technique; but 
he and his dependants will profit little from his new skills unless the society 
of which he is a member moves as a whole into the technified world of the 
twentieth century. Such a move involves a radical transformation of the 
society’s customs and value-scales. It must be made voluntarily and con- 
sciously, and cannot be imposed from without. EPTA’s ultimate success 
will largely depend on the ability of those responsible for it to grasp these 
facts and adapt their policy and procedures accordingly. 


I October 1956 
1 Oscar Handlin, The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, op. cit. p. 59. 
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THE PERSIAN CLAIM TO BAHRAIN 


J. B. KELLY 


URING the past year reports from Tehran have indicated that the 
I) Persian Government is contemplating raising once again the ques- 
tion of Persia’s claim to ownership of the Bahrain Islands. These 
reports have followed closely upon the publication by a Persian scholar, Dr 
Fereydoun Adamiyat, of a book entitled Bahrein Islands, A Legal and 
Diplomatic Study of the British-Iranian Controversy (New York,1955), which 
is a detailed exposition of the legal and historical grounds upon which the 
Persian claim to sovereignty over Bahrain is based. Twice before in this 
century, in 1906 and in 1927, this claim has been put forward in earnest by 
Persia, and in both cases it has been made in the form of a protest against 
some action of the British Government which has allegedly violated Persia’s 
sovereign rights in Bahrain: in 1906 it was the protection of Bahrain 
subjects in Persia by the British Government; in 1927 it was the designa- 
tion of Bahrain in the treaty signed at Jidda in May of that year be- 
tween the British Government and King Abdul Aziz as a State ‘in special 
treaty relations with His Britannic Majesty’s Government’. The result of 
such protests—and of others before them in the nineteenth century—has 
been to make the Persian claim a matter for dispute between Persia and 
Britain (for that reason notice of the 1927 protest was given to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations), for Bahrain’s independence 
has in the past been the subject of engagements between the British 
Government and the island’s rulers. The substance of the Persian 
case, as set forth in the documents presented to the League in 
1927 and 1928, and recently in an expanded form by Dr Adamiyat, 
is that Persia has never recognized the independent status of 
Bahrain, that the bulk of historical evidence points to the continued 
sovereignty of Persia over the island and to the acknowledgement 
of that sovereignty by successive rulers of Bahrain, and that the 
British Government has on former occasions admitted the validity of 
the Persian claim. 
On Persia’s own admission the claim must stand or fall on its historical 
merits. 


A territory belonging to a sovereign State [the acting Persian Foreign Minister 

contended in 1928] cannot be lawfully detached so long as the right of owner- 

ship has not been transferred by this State to another State in virtue of an 

official act, in this case a treaty, or so long as its annexation by another State or 

its independence have not been officially recognized by the lawful owner of the 
51 
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territory. As a matter of historical truth, it is beyond question that the Bahrein 
Islands belong to Persia. 


Persia’s case, as Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British Foreign Secretary, 
pointed out in reply, depended upon her affording proof ‘that she is, or 
ever has been, the lawful owner of Bahrain’. Moreover, the contention 
advanced by the Persian Foreign Minister, that the consent of a dis- 
possessed State was invariably required to validate a change of sovereignty, 
was, as Chamberlain explained, contradicted by both history and inter- 
national practice. 


.... the effective establishment by the territory of its independence is the 
deciding factor in the question of international title, and, in the case of Bahrein, 
His Majesty’s Government regard as wholly untenable the proposition that 
effective possession and administration by the present ruling family for one 
hundred and forty-five years, during which these rulers have been independent 
of Persia, and during which no Persian authority has been exercised in their 
dominions, can be affected by the mere consideration that the Persian Govern- 
ment have not set their signature to a document formally recognizing the fact 
of their independence.’ 


A noted Iraqi scholar, Professor Majid Khadduri, has endorsed Chamber- 
lain’s view of the juridical value of the Persian case in an article published 
in the American Journal of International Law in 1951: * ‘International 
practice ...’, says Professor Khadduri, ‘could hardly support this rule, 
and its validity would actually permit any state to advance a claim to 
territory on the ground that its loss in the past had not been confirmed by 
an express approval of the owner.’ 

Essentially, then, the Persian case depends upon its historical evidence, 
as the Persian Government have admitted in their previous protests, and 
as Dr Adamiyat now admits in his present work, by placing the weight of 
their argument upon the history of Bahrain over the past century and a 
half, during which time, they contend, the rulers of the island on several 
occasions recognized Persian sovereignty and paid tribute to the Shah’s 
government. A degree of scepticism is necessary in assessing the value of 
such recognitions—if, indeed, they were ever made—for, as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain observed in 1929, 


[His Majesty’s Government] have always been well aware that the unfortunate 
tulers of the islands, surrounded by warlike and more powerful States which 
menaced their independence, professed on various occasions during the first 
sixty or seventy years of the nineteenth century an unwilling allegiance to 
Muscat, to Persia, to Turkey, to the rulers of the mainland of Arabia, even to 
Egypt—to any Power, in short, who would agree to offer them protection and 
seemed at the time in a strong enough position to do so; and that at different 


1 Official Journal of the League of Nations, September 1928, p. 1360, F. Pakrevan to R. C. 
Parr (British chargé d’affaires at Tehran), 2 August 1928. 

2 Off. Journal of League, May 1929, pp. 790-3, Chamberlain to Hovhannes Khan 
Mossaed (Persian Minister in London), 18 February 1929. 

3 ‘Tran’s Claim to the Sovereignty of Bahrayn’, Vol. 45, pp. 631-47. 
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times for short periods they paid tribute to Muscat, Egypt, or the Wahabi Arabs - 
of the mainland. Any argument based on payment of tribute would therefore 
be available in support of a claim to sovereignty over Bahrein by any of the 


States to which tribute was in fact paid... .+ 

The modern history of Bahrain as an independent principality dates 
from the year 1783, when the Atabi Arabs from the Arabian mainland 
expelled the Persian garrison from the islands. Persian rule over the 
Bahrain archipelago, exercised through the medium of the Shaikh of 
Bushire on the Persian mainland, dated, for all practical purposes, from 
1602 when the Portuguese, who had occupied the islands since 1522, were 
driven out. The authority of the Shah, however, had not gone unchallenged 
in the years between 1602 and 1783. In 1718 the Imam of Muscat, Sultan 
ibn Saif II, seized Bahrain and held it for a short time. Towards the 
middle of the century effective rule in Bahrain seems to have passed from 
the Persians to the Huwailah Arabs, for in 1753 a Persian expedition 
under Shaikh Nasir of Bushire was despatched across the Gulf to recon- 
quer the island. For the next thirty years the Shaikh and his family were 
entrusted with the government of the island and with the transmission of 
its revenues to the Persian provincial government at Shiraz. 

The final loss of the island by Persia in 1783 was largely the result of 
Shaikh Nasir’s imprudence earlier that year in attacking the settlement of 
Atabi Arabs at Zubarah on the Qatar peninsula. The Atabi were com- 
parative newcomers to the Gulf’s shores, having migrated to Kuwait— 
some say from southern Iraq, others from northern central Arabia where 
they were an off-shoot of the Anaizah—in the second decade of the 
eighteenth century. Of the three principal divisions in the tribe—Al 
Sabah, Al Khalifah, and Al Jalahimah—the Al Sabah had remained at 
Kuwait while the other two had moved on, in or about 1766, to found 
settlements at Zubarah and elsewhere on the western side of the Qatar 
peninsula. Late in 1782 the Al Khalifah had raided Bahrain, plundered 
Manamah, its principal town, and retired with a great quantity of loot. 
Shaikh Nasir of Bushire was despatched by the Prince of Shiraz, Governor 
of the Persian province of Fars, to destroy Zubarah and chastise the Al 
Khalifah, but was himself defeated and compelled to withdraw. Fired by 
their success, the Al Khalifah crossed over to Bahrain and, with the help 
of the Al Sabah, their kinsmen from Kuwait, overcame the Persian garri- 
son and made themselves masters of the island.* 

Although the provincial government at Shiraz refused to reconcile 


1 Loc. cit., Chamberlain to Hovhannes Khan Mossaed, 18 February 1929. 

2 ‘Historical Sketch of the Uttoobee Tribe of Arabs, 1716-1817’ by F. Warden (Chief 
Secretary to Govt. of Bombay, 1819), Selections from Bombay Govt. Records xx1v (Bombay, 
1856), pp. 362-5; [Public Record Office] Adm. 1/189, ‘Short Sketch of the Atabi Arabs’ by 
Lieut. Wm. Bruce (British Resident at Bushire), 26 October 1816, enclosed in Rear-Adm. 
Sir R. King (C. in C. East Indies) to J. W. Croker (Secy. to Admiralty), Trincomali, 5 March 
1817 (No. 6). This report was handed to the commander of H.M.S. Challenger on the occa- 
sion of his proceeding to the Gulf to cruise against the Qasimi pirates late in 1816. 
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itself to the loss of Bahrain, events within Persia and without conspired 
to render the recovery of the island virtually impossible in the years im- 
mediately following 1783. Good use was made of these years by the Al 
Khalifah to consolidate their hold on the Bahrain archipelago: within a 
short time they acquired almost complete control of the pearl fisheries 
around Bahrain; their ships, together with those of the Al Sabah of Kuwait, 
became the chief carriers of the traffic between Muscat and Basra; while 
Bahrain itself became the chief emporium for the trade of the north- 
western shores of the Gulf. Yet what served even more than the Atabi’s 
mercantile success to prevent a Persian reoccupation of Bahrain after 
1783 was a shift in the political balance of the Gulf from the Persian to the 
Arabian shore. The close of the eighteenth century saw the religio- 
military empire of the Wahhabis under the leadership of the Saudi dynasty 
of Daraiya established as the dominant political force in central and 
eastern Arabia, threatening the precarious independence of the small 
coastal principalities. Almost as great an obstacle as the Wahhabi Empire 
to the exertion of Persia’s influence in Gulf politics and to the execution 
of her designs on Bahrain was the lack of Persian naval power. Without 
this the conquest of the island was impossible, and so it was that the first 
blow against the new Atabi State was struck, not by Persia, but by the 
only Gulf State possessed at that time of strong naval resources, the Sul- 
tanate of Muscat and Oman. For several years the wealth of Bahrain had 
excited the cupidity of the ambitious ruler of that principality, Saiyid 
Sultan ibn Ahmad, and in the autumn of 1800 an expedition was des- 
patched from Muscat which quickly overran the island and forced the 
Al Khalifah rulers to flee for safety to Kuwait. A year later they managed 
to expel the Omani forces but Saiyid Sultan returned to the attack in 1802. 
On this occasion the Al Khalifah turned for help to the Wahhabi Amir, 
Abdul Aziz I ibn Muhammad, and, as the Wahhabis were already menacing 
the landward frontiers of Oman, Saiyid Sultan was forced to retire to de- 
fend his own country. 

From 1802 onwards Bahrain seesawed between the Wahhabis and 
Oman, siding now with one, now with the other, as their respective fortunes 
rose and fell, striving to maintain some semblance of independence and 
prosperity. A price was paid in the form of submission and the payment 
of tribute to Daraiya, on the one hand, and invasion by Omani forces, on 
the other, but by 1818, when the Wahhabi Empire was brought to its 
knees by the army of Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muhammad Ali Pasha of 
Egypt, the Atabi of Bahrain were still masters of the archipelago. 

Throughout these troubled years Persia had played practically no part 
in the history of the Gulf, the attention of Fath Ali Shah being primarily 
directed towards the protection of his northern dominions against the en- 
croachment of Russia. So far as Bahrain was concerned Persian interest 
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in its fate was limited to affording encouragement to the Sultan of Oman 
in his efforts to conquer the island. Yet the claim has often been made, 
most recently by Dr Adamiyat in his book, that Bahrain did not cease to be 
part of the Persian dominions after 1783, and the Al Khalifah Shaikhs are 
reputed to have made acknowledgement of this fact on more than one 
occasion, notably in 1817, when they solicited aid from the Shah against 
the Wahhabis.? As the latter were then on the threshold of defeat by the 
Egyptians, and as an envoy from the Sultan of Oman was then at Tehran 
asking for Persian military aid for yet another attack on the island, it 
would appear that the Shaikhs’ motive in acknowledging Persian suzer- 
ainty—if, in fact, they did so—was to avert yet another assault from Oman. 
All the extant contemporary authorities are agreed on the fact of Bahrain’s 
independence at this period. Lieutenant William Bruce, the East India 
Company’s acting Resident at Bushire in 1816, who visited Bahrain in 
the summer of that year, describes the Al Khalifah Shaikhs as being the 
‘sole and undisputed rulers’ of the island which they had won from Persia 
by right of conquest. Captain Robert Taylor, the assistant Resident at 
Basra, noted in a report delivered to the Government of Bombay in 1812 
that, after their conquest of Bahrain in 1783, ‘the Uttoobees paid a trifling 
tribute to the Persians only four times, and then discontinued it alto- 
gether.’* A year later, Francis Warden, Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, advised the Governor that the records of government 
clearly showed that the Atabi of Bahrain regarded themselves, and were 
regarded on the Arabian coast, as independent. Ten years later, the 
officer in charge of the Bombay Marine’s survey of the Persian Gulf found 
Bahrain to be under the sole authority of the Al Khalifah, and was told 
by the inhabitants that it had been so since 1790, ‘when the Persian yoke 


was entirely thrown off, and they have been independent of Persia ever 
since’.® 


The awakening of British interest in Bahrain in the early nineteenth 
century was a direct consequence of the resolution of the Indian Govern- 
ment to put an end to the large-scale piracies committed by the maritime 


1 Bahrein Islands, pp. 35, 63-4. It may be worthy of note that this is one of the few 
occasions on which Dr Adamiyat has had recourse to Persian sources: for the greater 
part of his original material he has drawn on the British records, which, as he acknow- 
ledges, are practically the sole source for the history of the Gulf in the early nineteenth 
century. 

b [india Office Records] Bombay Secret Proceedings, Vol. 41, Secret Consultation 29 of 
21 July 1819, Bruce to Chief Secy. Bombay, 31 July 1816. 

3 Taylor’s report is published in Selections from Bombay Govt. Records, XxX1v, pp. 1-40. 
Dr Adamiyat has somehow managed to twist Taylor’s statement into a surprising form: 
‘The taxes of Bahrein again went to the Persian Treasury’ (Bahrein Islands, p. 35). 

4 Warden’s report, together with several others on the Arab tribes of the Gulf, was 
delivered to the Governor-in-Council on 12 August 1819 (Sec. Consultn. 37 of 20 Sep- 
tember 1819, [I.0.] Bombay Sec. Proc., Vol. 41). They were later published in the volume 
of Selections already cited. 

5 ‘Memoir descriptive of the Navigation of the Gulf of Persia’ by Lieut. G. B. Brucks, 21 
August 1829, reprinted in Selections from Bombay Govt. Records, Xxiv, p. 565. 
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tribes of the Arabian coast on seaborne commerce between India and the 
Gulf. In November 1819 an expedition was despatched from Bombay 
under the command of Major-General Sir William Grant Keir to attack 
the ports of the piratical tribes on the inner coast of the Gulf, particularly 
Ras-al-Khaima on the Pirate Coast, the stronghold of the Qawasim, the 
most notorious and formidable of the freebooters, to destroy their shipping, 
and to exact from them an undertaking to refrain from piratical activities 
in the future. Bahrain was suspected of being a frequent resort of the 
Oawasim and a clearing-house for their plunder, but as the Atabis’ com- 
plicity in piracy seemed the result rather of their cupidity as merchants 
than of any vicious propensity, the Governor-General of India, the Mar- 
quis Hastings, was not prepared to sanction their punishment.! There 
was, however, another more difficult decision to be taken: the expedition 
against the Gulf pirates was being actively supported by the Sultan of 
Oman, Saiyid Said ibn Sultan, who expected in return to receive positive 
encouragement from the British Government for his plans to make good 
his claim to Bahrain, based on the conquest of the island by his father in 
1800. Against this claim the British authorities in India had to weigh the 
pretensions of Persia: whatever step they took towards recognition of 
either claim, one of the claimants was bound to be offended. So the 
Governor of Bombay, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, whom the 
Governor-General had entrusted with the direction of British policy in the 
Gulf, at the close of 1819 made the only possible decision: 


... We should abstain from all interference in the pretensions which are 
advanced to the occupation of Bahrain, under a distinct explanation to the 
Shaik of that Island that so long as he restrains his tribe from the prosecution of 
acts of aggression on the high seas. . . he may rely on experiencing from the 
British Government every degree of encouragement and of friendly inter- 
course... .* 


Yet Elphinstone did not completely repudiate the Persian claim to the 
island: on the contrary, he was quite prepared to mediate between the Al 
Khalifah Shaikhs and the Persian Government to secure for the latter an 
acknowledgement of sovereignty and the payment of an annual tribute. 
But this offer was contingent upon two conditions: first, that the Al 
Khalifah Shaikhs should express a desire to acknowledge Persian suzer- 
ainty (which Elphinstone conceived they might do from fear of the 
Sultan of Oman) and, secondly, that Persian suzerainty would be exercised 
in name only, the Atabi being left in undisturbed possession of Bahrain.? 
Events in the Gulf, however, overtook Elphinstone’s offer before it was 


1 (I.0.] Bombay Sec. Proc., Vol. 40, Sec. Consultn. 17 of 14 April 1819, J. Adams (Secy. 
to Gov.-Gen.) to F. Warden (Chief Secy. to Govt., Bombay), 2 January 1819. 

2 [I.0.] Bombay Sec. Proc., Vol. 43, Sec. Consultn. 53 of 15 December 1819, Gov.-in- 
Council, Bombay, to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 15 December 1819. 

3 [I.0.] Bombay Sec. Proc., Vol. 43, Sec. Consultn. 53 of 15 December 1819, Elphinstone 
to Henry Willock (Br. chargé d’affaires at Tehran), 15 December 1819. 
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put to the Persian Government. On 23 February 1820, Sir William Keir 
admitted the Shaikhs of Bahrain to the General Treaty of Peace he had 
concluded with the tribes of the Pirate Coast (later known as the Trucial 
Coast). A few days later Saiyid Said of Oman informed Keir that the Al 
Khalifah had made submission to him, promising to pay an annual tribute 
of 30,000 dollars (about £6,500). Though Elphinstone refused to regard the 
accession of the Al Khalifah to the General Treaty as involving the British 
Government in a pledge to uphold the independence of Bahrain against 
future aggressors, he could no longer hold out his offer of mediation to 
Persia, especially in view of the Al Khalifah’s submission to the Sultan of 
Oman. Accordingly he instructed Sir William Keir to observe the strictest 
neutrality towards Bahrain, and to make it quite clear to the Shaikhs that 
the British Government would play no part in any attempts that might be 
made by Persia or Oman to conquer the island. 


... It is equally important [he wrote] to convince the Courts of. Tehran and 
Muscat of our entertaining no views of our own on Bahrain, and having no 
motive for arguing against their attacks on that Island, except the apprehension 
that such a measure may prevent the complete pacification which we are desirous 
to introduce among all the States in the Gulf of Persia.+ 

Little support for the oft-made Persian contention that the British 
Government has in the past recognized the Persian claim to Bahrain can 
be derived from Elphinstone’s sentiments on the subject, or from those 
uttered by other members of the Bombay Government during the policy- 
making discussions of 1819 and 1820. Yet Dr Adamiyat, in his account of 
the events of these years,” has, by a process of selection and omission, con- 
trived to produce the contrary impression. It is to be regretted that his 
examination of British official records in the compilation of his account 
did not extend to the Secret and Political Proceedings of the Government 
of Bombay for these years, which give a much fuller account than do other 
series in the India Office and Foreign Office Records. Nowhere in these 
Proceedings can be found any positive recognition of the validity of the 
Persian claim to Bahrain; and it is difficult to detect, in the information 
placed at the disposal of the Bombay Government, any support for the 
contention that Persia had continued to exercise sovereignty over the 
island since 1783. Despite this, it was the Bombay Government’s unfortun- 
ate lot, in the autumn of 1822, to be placed in an embarrassing position 
over Bahrain, vis-a-vis Persia, through an extraordinary indiscretion on 
the part of their Political Resident at Bushire, Captain William Bruce. On 
8 August 1822 Captain Bruce concluded a completely unauthorized agree- 
ment with the Persian authorities at Shiraz, the second article of which 
stated that Bahrain had ‘always been subordinate to the Province of Fars’, 

1 [I.0.] Bombay Sec. Proc., Vol. 46, Sec. Consultn. 10 of 5 April 1820, F. Warden to 


Keir, 1 April 1820. 
2 Bahrein Islands, Chapter 11. 
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while the fifth article stipulated that British cruisers should be loaned to 
the Prince of Shiraz should he require them for the reconquest of Bahrain. 
To this day Bruce’s motives in concluding an agreement which outraged 
all the principles of policy by which his government had acted in the Per- 
sian Gulf remain unexplained. He never attempted to justify his conduct 
to his superiors, but the lines along which such an explanation might have 
proceeded may be easily discerned. Bruce was himself persona non grata 
with the Persian authorities—his recall had been asked for more than once 
but had been refused by the Bombay Government—he may have thought 
to contribute to the amelioration of Anglo-Persian relations, then in a 
strained condition, and he may well have believed, as he told Elphinstone, 
that the reversion of Bahrain to Persian authority ‘will tend more to tiie 
tranquillity of the Arabian side of the Gulf than almost any other act’— 
though he was careful to add that it was very unlikely that the Prince of 
Shiraz would venture to assert that authority.” 

Whatever the reasons for his action, however, Bruce’s conduct was 
indefensible: every aspect of his proceedings was condemned by the 
Government of Bombay and he was abruptly dismissed from his post. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone was particularly concerned to denounce the 
admission of ‘the sovereignty of Persia over Bahrain, of which there is not 
a shadow of proof, to the prejudice . . . of the independence of the Uttoo- 
bees with whom we are bound by a treaty of friendship’.* Letters were 
despatched to the Prince of Shiraz and to the Al Khalifah Shaikhs, dis- 
owning Bruce’s action and reaffirming British neutrality in the Perso- 
Bahrain controversy. Nor was Elphinstone alone in condemning the 
Resident’s action: Fath Ali Shah refused to acknowledge the existence of 
the agreement and soundly rated the Prince of Shiraz for entering upon 
negotiations without his prior knowledge and consent. This last point has 
subsequently been made light of by the Persian Government, which has 
not scrupled in the years since 1822 to bring forward Bruce’s discredited 
agreement as proof both of Persian sovereignty over Bahrain and of British 
recognition of the claim. Nor does Dr Adamiyat in his book scruple to 
make use of it, even while admitting that the document has neither value 
nor validity. What he fails to mention—and it may well be that he does 
not know—is that Bruce was given to the practice of making unauthorized 
agreements and that, in July 1816, he had concluded an agreement with 
the Shaikhs of Bahrain designed to guarantee the Al Khalifah against 


1[I.0.] Enclosures to Bombay Sec. Letters Recd., Vol. 7, enclosures to Sec. Letter 3 of 
9 November 1822, Bruce to Elphinstone, Shiraz, 3 September 1822 (No. 35 Political Dept.). 

2 Tbid. 

3 [1.0.] Enclosures to Bombay Sec. Letters Recd., Vol. 7, enclos. to Sec. Letter 3 of 
9 November 1822, F. Warden (Secy. with Gov.) to J. Farish (acting Chief Secy.), 27 October 
1822). 

4 [I.0.] Persia and Persian Gulf Series, Vol. 35, Geo. Willock (chargé d’affaires Tabriz), 
to Secret Committee of the E.I. Company, 25 January 1823. 
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external aggression.! Taken in conjunction with his testimony in the same 
year—as mentioned earlier—to the independent status of Bahrain, this 
earlier agreement makes his pact of 1822 with the Prince of Shiraz all the 
more mystifying. Unhappily for the Prince he derived no benefit from 
Bruce’s conduct: without naval means of his own and unable to persuade 
the maritime Powers of the Gulf to lend him ships, he was powerless to 
make good his claim to Bahrain. As time went by, the project of con- 
quering the island came to assume the appearance of an annual attraction 
staged by the Prince for the edification of the Court of Tehran. Nor were 


these displays without purpose, as the British Resident at Bushire in 1824 
noted: 


These annual demonstrations against the Uttoobees [have] become a regular and 
essential part of the policy of the Shiraz Government, as not only holding forth 
a plea for deductions from the usual remittances to Tehran, but also affording a 
pretence for extortions from its own dependencies.” 


More than twenty years were to elapse after the conclusion of Bruce’s 
agreement before the Shah’s government put forward another serious claim 
to ownership over the Bahrain Islands. A half-hearted move was made in 
1839 to take advantage of the crisis caused in the Gulf by the arrival of an 
Egyptian army on its shores to persuade the Al Khalifah to acknowledge 
Persian suzerainty. Dr Adamiyat’s version of this incident is, to put the 
most charitable construction upon it, quite unreal. According to him, a 
vakil or emissary was sent from Shiraz early in 1839, when the first rumours 
of an impending Egyptian attack on Bahrain reached the Government of 
Fars, to reside on the island ‘in the capacity of an official of the Govern- 
ment of Shiraz and was in charge of receiving and transmitting the annual 
tribute of Bahrein to the treasury of Fars’. One of the sources from which 
Dr Adamiyat derives this statement is an account of Bahrain by Lieuten- 
ant A. B. Kemball, the Assistant Resident in the Gulf in 1844, published 
in Selections from Bombay Government Records, Xx1v (1856). The relevant 
passage runs: 


He [the Persian vakil] was under directions to remain at Bahrein as Persian 
Agent, and to be the medium of receiving and transmitting the annual tribute, 
which the Persian authorities vainly flattered themselves the Bahrein Chief was 
disposed to pay for their countenance and protection.* 


Not only does Dr Adamiyat omit the latter part of this sentence, but he 
fails to mention that Bahrain received no protection whatever from Persia, 
and was shielded from Egyptian attack only by the ships of the Royal and 


1 [I.0.] Bombay Sec. Proc., Vol. 41, Sec. Consultn. 29 of 21 July 1819, Bruce to Chief 
Secy., Bombay, 31 July 1816. 

2 [I.0.] Bombay Political Letters Recd., Vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, to Court of 
Directors of E.I. Co., 2 July 1825 (No. 6 Polit. Dept.), citing a report from Lt.-Col, E. G. 
Stannus. 

3 Bahrein Islands, p. 125. 

4 Selections, p. 385. 
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Indian Navies. For obvious reasons he has also chosen to remain silent 
on two further incidents which contradict the argument of continued 
Persian sovereignty over Bahrain. One is the offer made by the Al Khali- 
fah Shaikhs, in February 1839, to place the island under the permanent 
protection of the British Government; ! the other is the submission, after 
this offer had been rejected, of the Al Khalifah to the Egyptian com- 
mander in eastern Arabia and the payment of a tribute of 3,000 dollars 
to the Pasha of Egypt.” 

The renewal of Persian pretensions in the eighteen-forties was a more 
serious affair. Rebellion and civil strife in Bahrain had resulted in 1843 
in the expulsion of the ruling Shaikh, Abdullah ibn Ahmad, and his replace- 
ment as ruler by his grand-nephew, Muhammad ibn Khalifah. Shaikh 
Abdullah found refuge at first at Bushire where he was soon in negotiation 
with the Persian authorities for aid in recovering his position, on the under- 
standing that should he do so he would henceforth hold Bahrain as a fief 
of Persia. The prospect thus raised, of a naval war between Shaikh Ab- 
dullah and his nephew, posed a serious threat to the maritime trade of the 
Gulf and to the peace which the British Government in India had laboured 
for thirty years to establish. Already the previous year the Government 
of India had been moved by reports of maritime disorders in the Gulf to 
issue instructions to its Resident there that 
In the event ... of the Persian Government sending out any force of armed 
vessels, or vessels carrying armed men, such vessels should be watched, and any 
actual attempt to possess themselves of territory belonging to Arab Chiefs in 
friendly alliance with the British Government should first be remonstrated 
against, and then, if persevered in, resisted.® 
A similar warning was given to the Persian Government in May 1844, by 
Lord Aberdeen, the Foreign Secretary, as a result of the ex-Shaikh’s in- 
trigues with the Persian Government: 

. .. Unless Persia can show that she has a clear and indisputable right to the 
sovereignty of Bahrein, that she has exercised it without interruption under the 
dynasty of the Kajar family, and that consequently her present policy is directed 
to the maintenance of her lawful claims, and not to the assertion of a pretension 
not founded in law, Persia must be prepared to encounter in any scheme of this 
kind the active opposition of the British Government in India.4 

In an effort to furnish the proof demanded by Aberdeen, the Persian Prime 
Minister, Haji Mirza Aghasi, in March 1845, presented the British envoy 
at Tehran, Colonel Sheil, with a lengthy exposition of the Persian case 


1[(1.0.] Enclosures to Bombay Sec. Letters, Vol. 12, enclosures to Sec. Letter 41 of 1 3 
April 1839, Capt. S. Hennell (Res. in Gulf) to J. P. Willoughby (Chief Secy., Bombay), 
22 February 1839 (No. 13 Sec. Dept.). 

2 (I.0.] Enclosures to Bombay Sec. Letters, Vol. 14, enclosures to Sec. Letter 87 of 16 
July 1839, vn Pasha (Egyptian commander) to Hennell, 18 Muharram, A.H.1255 

April 1839). 
. 21.0,] Bombay Sec. Proc., Vol. 192, Sec. Consultn. 38 of 7 September 1842, T. H. Mad- 
dock (Secy. with Gov.-Gen.) to L. R. Reid (Chief Secy. to Govt., Bombay), 13 August 1842 
(No. 679 Sec. Dept.). 

4 [1.0.] Board’s Drafts: Sec. Letters to India, Vol. 18, Draft to Gov.-Gen., 2 May 1844, 
enclosing Aberdeen to J. Sheil (Min. at Tehran), 1 May 1844 (No. 23). 
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which, it may be noted, has formed the basis for practically every sub- 
sequent Persian protest over Bahrain. The calibre of the Prime Minister’s 
arguments may be gauged from his opening sentence: 


In the first place the sentiments of all governments, far and near, are in accord- 
ance with those of Persia that the Persian Gulf from the commencement of the 
Shatt-al-Arab to Muscat belongs to Persia, and that all the islands of that sea, 
without exception and without the partnership of any other Government, belong 
entirely to Persia, as indeed, in Your Excellency’s language, you call that sea 
‘the Persian Gulf’. 


Bahrain, the Prime Minister continued, had been in the possession of the 
Government of Fars since the fourteenth century ; all European and Turk- 
ish books of geography described Bahrain as Persian; the British Govern- 
ment had warned the Pasha of Egypt against seizing the island on the 
grounds that it did not form part of the mainland of Arabia, and it there- 
fore followed—the Prime Minister argued—that it must form part of 
Persia: the British Government had ‘repeatedly’ asked for permission to 
rent the island from Persia; and Bruce’s agreement of 1822 explicitly ad- 
mitted Persian sovereignty over Bahrain. As a final piece of proof Haji 
Mirza Aghasi handed Colonel Sheil a gold coin which, he said, had been 
struck in Bahrain in 1817 in the name of Fath Ali Shah, Qajar.2 Most of 
the points raised in the Haji’s argument have been dealt with previously, 
but the use made of Bruce’s agreement is interesting. The reference to 
British requests to lease Bahrain from Persia was probably a confused 
account of Captain John Malcolm’s proposal on his Persian mission in 
1800 to lease the islands of Kharag and Qishm, and of the Bombay 
Government’s efforts between 1820 and 1823 to use Oishm Island as a base 
against pirates. As for the gold coin reputedly struck at Bahrain in 1817, 
this was later found by Captain (later Major) Hennell, the Resident in the 
Gulf, to be a clumsy forgery.® 

As the Persian Prime Minister, after delivering his note, did not appear 
inclined to pursue the question, Colonel Sheil, under instructions from 
London, let it drop. Apart from sporadic protests from Tehran over the 
next few years against British actions in the Gulf which supposedly pre- 
judiced Persian rights in Bahrain, no practical step was taken by the 
Shah’s government until 1860 to make good their claim. Bahrain, mean- 
while, led a somewhat precarious existence, troubled within by civil dis- 
obedience and the oppressions of Shaikh Muhammad ibn Khalifah, and 
threatened from without by the powerful Wahhabi Amir, Faisal ibn Turki, 
and by the dispossessed sons of the ex-Shaikh. Shaikh Muhammad’s 
efforts in these years to retain control of Bahrain led him successively in 


1 [I.0.] Enclosures to Bombay Sec. Letters, Vol. 76, enclos. to Sec. Letter 42 of 10 June 
1845, Sheil to Aberdeen, 18 March 1845 (No. 28); enclosing Haji Mirza Aghasi to Sheil, 
6 Rabi-al-Awal, A.H. 1261 (15 March 1845). 

2 Ibid. 

3 [I.0.] Persia and P. Gulf Series, Vol. 81, Sheil to Aberdeen, 23 April 1845 (No. 42). It 
is somewhat strange, to say the least, that Dr Adamiyat, who refers to this coin twice in his 
book (pp. 35 and 135) as proof of Persian sovereignty over Bahrain, and who claims to have 
used this series of records, should make no mention of Captain Hennell’s testimony. 
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1849 to offer the sovereignty of the island to the British Government,? in 
1850 to open a correspondence with the Sharif of Mecca with a view to 
placing Bahrain under Ottoman jurisdiction, and in 1851 to submit to the 
Amir Faisal and agree to pay zakat or tribute of 4,000 dollars per annum.? 
Before many years had passed Shaikh Muhammad was refusing to keep 
up the payment of this tribute, and he was saved from Faisal’s wrath only 
by British intervention. Despite warnings from the Resident in the Gulf 
not to provoke the Amir, Muhammad continued to harass the Arabian 
mainland opposite Bahrain, blockading the Wahhabi ports of Dammam 
and Qatif, and even interfering with British-Indian trade to those ports. 
Faisal’s patience ran out in 1859 and he began preparations to launch a 
full-scale attack on the island. Thoroughly alarmed now, especially as he 
had alienated British sympathy by the commission of maritime irregulari- 
ties, Shaikh Muhammad appealed for aid to the Persian Governor of Fars 
and the Turkish Pasha of Baghdad. His appeal was answered with alacrity 
by the Shiraz authorities; within a short space of time a Persian agent 
had arrived in Bahrain where he lost no time in proclaiming Persian 
sovereignty over the island and raising the Persian flag. Scarcely had he 
done so when an emissary from the Pasha of Baghdad reached the island, 
where he was effusively welcomed by Shaikh Muhammad. The Persian 
flag was hauled down and the Turkish ensign run up in its place. To com- 
plete the absurdity of the situation the Persian agent refused to leave the 
island or to surrender his imaginary authority there.* This piece of opéra- 
bouffe is taken seriously by Dr Adamiyat,® who adduces it as further proof 
of Persian sovereignty over Bahrain. For his own purposes, however, he 
has seen fit to avoid all mention of the arrival of the Turkish emissary, of 
Shaikh Muhammad’s submission to the Ottoman Sultan, and of the swift 
exchange of ensigns. A more realistic view of the affair was taken at the 
time by Sir Henry Rawlinson, then British Minister at Tehran: 

It seems to have been the normal condition of Bahrein for some years past that 
three rival authorities, the Pasha of Baghdad, the Wahhabi Amir and the 
Prince Governor of Fars, should lay claim to the allegiance of the island, and 
endeavour either by intimidation or intrigue to supersede the independence of 
the Sheikh. . . . Hostilities against Bahrein from any quarter are to be repelled 
by us by force of arms; whilst the voluntary tender of the Sheikh’s allegiance to 


any other power, so long as it is not followed up by military occupation, is to be 
ignored as of no practical importance.® 


1 [I.0.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, Vol. 99, enclos. to Sec. Letter 57 of 21 May 1849, 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah to Major Hennell, 15 Rabi-al-Awal, A.H. 1265 (9 February 1849). 

2 [1.0.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, Vol. 104, enclos. to Sec. Letter 69 of 2 December 
1850, Hennell to A. Malet (Secy. to Govt., Bombay), 18 October 1850 (No. 389 Sec. Dept.). 

8 [I.0.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, Vol. 102, enclos. to Sec. Letter 73 of 2 October 
1951, Hennell to Malet, 5 August 1851 (No. 257 Sec. Dept.). 

4 (I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, Vol. 142, enclos. to Sec. Letter 25 of 22 June 
1860, Capt. F. Jones (Res. in Gulf) to H. L. Anderson (Secy. to Govt., Bombay), 7 May 1860 
(No. 2A Sec. Dept.); Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, Vol. 143, enclos. to Sec. Letter 37 of 
11 September 1860, Jones to Anderson, 2 July 1860. 

5 Bahvein Islands, pp. 155-63. 

6 [I.0.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, Vol. 143, enclos. to Sec. Letter 37 of 11 Sep- 
tember 1860, Rawlinson to Jones, 4 May 1860. 
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British policy towards Bahrain in the eighteen-sixties, to which Raw- 
linson made allusion in the above letter, was influenced by one overriding 
consideration, the need to keep down the incidence of maritime warfare in 
the Gulf, which was only too apt to degenerate into indiscriminate piracy 
and to upset the system of maritime truces which the Government of 
India had been at pains to build up over a long period. The execution of 
this policy had led that government at various times to discourage or 
actively oppose the despatch of expeditions against Bahrain by the 
Persians, the Sultan of Oman, the Trucial Shaikhs, the Egyptians, and the 
Wahhabis. Dr Adamiyat apparently refuses to accept that British policy 
was as much opposed to Wahhabi as to Persian attacks on Bahrain (cf. 
Chapter v of his book), or that on several occasions, notably in the eighteen- 
fifties, the island was saved from Wahhabi conquest only by the timely 
intervention of British naval forces. So it was again in 1860, after Shaikh 
Muhammad had failed to secure concrete help from Shiraz or Baghdad, 
but the British authorities in India were fast coming to the conclusion 
that the independent position of Bahrain must soon be regularized: a 
recommendation to this effect was made to the Secretary of State for 
India by the Government of Bombay in September 1860, and was ap- 
proved by him the following February.’ Not only theisland’s status but also 
the responsibilities of its inhabitants towards the maintenance of the peace 
at sea awaited definition, for the Atabi of Bahrain, whose first line of 
defence lay in their ships, had not been required, as had the tribes of the 
Trucial Coast, to subscribe to the trucial system at sea or to the treaty of 
permanent maritime peace drawn up in 1853. The behaviour of the Atabi 
at sea, on the other hand, and more particularly that of their ruler, had 
not been irreproachable. When, therefore, in the early months of 1861 
Shaikh Muhammad began once again to harry the Wahhabi ports of 
Dammam and Qatif, the Government of India decided to bring him to 
task. The Resident in the Gulf sailed for Bahrain with the Gulf Squadron 
and at his insistence the Shaikh signed a convention on 31 May 1861 
whereby he undertook to refrain from ‘the prosecution of war, piracy and 
slavery by sea’: in return he received a guarantee of British protection 
against all external aggression.® 

The normal protests against British interference in the affairs of 
Bahrain were made at the time by the Persian Government, but it was 
not until 1868-9 that these protests assumed a serious form. If for no 
other reason, this next attempt to revive the near moribund Persian claim 
to Bahrain—the last noteworthy one of the nineteenth century—merits 
examination, because it produced what the Persians still claim to be a 


1 [T.0.] Bombay Sec. Letters Recd., Vol. 35, Gov.-in-Council, Bombay to Secy. of State, 
11 November 1860 (No. 37 Sec. Dept.); Sec. Letters to India, Vol. 1 (1859-69), Secy. of 
State to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 18 February 1861 (No. 2). 

2 C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads relating to India and 
Neighbouring Countries (4th edn., 12 vols., Calcutta, 1909), XII, 159-60. 
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decisive British admission of Persian sovereignty over the island, the oft- 
quoted Clarendon despatch of 29 April 1869. Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah, far from mending his ways in the years after 1861, had continued 
to misbehave at sea, and in revenge, apparently, for his chastisement by 
the British authorities he had so oppressed the Indian community on 
Bahrain that they fled en masse to Bushire. The Resident in the Gulf, 
having failed by remonstrance to induce the Shaikh to settle various claims 
outstanding against him, seized one of his baghlas (sailing vessels) in 
December 1865. An immediate protest against the Resident’s action was 
made by the Persian Government: Bahrain, they asserted, was a depen- 
dency of Persia, and to prove it they dusted off Bruce’s almost forgotten 
agreement of 1822 and handed it to the British envoy at Tehran. He re- 
jected both the claim and the document as worthless, and there for the 
time being the issue rested. Its revival three years later was again the 
consequence of Muhammad ibn Khalifah’s misconduct: flagrantly violat- 
ing the convention he had signed in 1861, Shaikh Muhammad in October 
1867 plundered and destroyed two towns on the Qatar coast, forcibly ex- 
pelling their inhabitants and driving them to seek refuge at various places 
on the Arabian and Persian coasts. The seriously depleted state of the 
Persian Gulf Squadron at the time prevented the Government of India 
from immediately bringing the Shaikh to account, but in September 1868 
three warships were despatched to Bahrain to exact reparation for his 
crimes. Shaikh Muhammad did not await their arrival but fled to Qatar, 
and an agreement was made with his brother, whom the British authori- 
ties recognized as his successor, to compensate those who had suffered 
from Muhammad's actions.* 

A flurry of protests from the Persian Government followed: one was 
delivered to the British minister at Tehran, another to the Resident in the 
Gulf, and a third was lodged with the Foreign Office by the Persian chargé 
d’affaires in London. The principal grounds of complaint were those of 
interference with ‘the Persian Governor’ of Bahrain, and the failure of the 
British authorities to give the Persian Government prior notice of their 
intention of proceeding against Shaikh Muhammad. Colonel Lewis Pelly, 
the Resident in the Gulf, was asked by the Government of India for his 
opinion of the justice of these complaints: he replied in January 1869 that 
the claim to sovereignty over Bahrain, as the Shah’s government had been 
informed on several previous occasions, was groundless, and that he failed 
to see why he, as British Resident, should give the Persian authorities 
advance notice of his actions in respect of his duties on the Arabian coast.? 


1 The correspondence connected with events in Bahrain between 1867 and 1869 may be 
found in [I.0.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, Vol. 147. Nowhere in this volume can any 
evidence be found to support the contention advanced by Dr Adamiyat (Bahrein Islands, p. 
165), in his highly tendentious account of these events, that Shaikh Muhammad was deposed 
by the British authorities because he asked for Persian aid against his enemies in Qatar. 

2 [1.0.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, Vol. 147, Pelly to C. Gonne (acting Chief Secy. 
to Govt., Bombay), 16 January 1869 (No. 1 Pol. Dept.). 
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The answer given to the Persian Government by the Foreign Secretary, | 
the Earl of Clarendon, though less harsh was quite firm on the main issue 
in question, the British Government’s determination to maintain the mari- 
time police of the Gulf. He was ready to acknowledge that the Persian 
Government had protested against the Persian right of sovereignty over 
Bahrain being ignored by the British authorities in the Gulf, but he 
pointed out that the Shaikh of Bahrain had entered into direct contractual 
engagements with the British Government to keep the peace at sea, and 
that he would be held to those engagements for that purpose. If the 
Shah’s government were prepared to maintain a naval force in the Gulf 
to keep the peace the British Government would be relieved of a trouble- 
some and costly duty, but if the Shah’s government were unwilling or 
unable to assume this responsibility then the British Government could 
not allow disorder and anarchy to reign in the Gulf. For the sake of Anglo- 
Persian friendship Clarendon was prepared to arrange that, in future, 
whenever it was practicable to do so, the Persian Government should be 
informed beforehand of any measures of coercion that the conduct of the 
Shaikh of Bahrain might call forth; but, he added, the British Government 
could not consent to debar its officers, to whom the superintendence of 
the police of the Gulf had been entrusted, from punishing promptly any 
violation by the Shaikh of his treaty obligations, when a reference to 
Tehran might entail delays which might endanger the peace of the Gulf.* 

Some surprising assertions have been made by the Persian Govern- 
ment in the years since 1869 on the basis of this letter, and are made again 
in Dr Adamiyat’s book. The letter delivered by the acting Persian 
Foreign Minister to the British chargé d’affaires in Tehran in August 1928 
made these points: 

(i) On the subject of Clarendon’s acknowledgement of the Persian protests 
of 1868-9: ‘Thus, after examining facts and documents, he states that he has 
given due consideration to the protest by which the Imperial Government 


affirmed its right of sovereignty. We claim that it is impossible to read into the 
phraseology employed by the Secretary of State any meaning or interpretation 
other than the obvious one.’ 

(ii) On Clarendon’s remarks concerning Persia’s ability to maintain the 
police of the Gulf: ‘The letter goes on to make the recognition of Persian 
sovereignty over Bahrein even more strikingly apparent.’ 

(iii) On Clarendon’s offer to inform the Persian Government of coercive 
measures employed against the Shaikh of Bahrain: ‘This passage can only be 


explained by the necessity of rendering account to the legitimate sovereign.’ ? 
Dr Adamiyat has added to these arguments an original observation of his 
own: 


... Lord Clarendon deliberately and significantly avoided any reference to the 
Sheikh of Bahrein as an ‘independent ruler’. The Foreign Secretary went as 


1 {I.0.] Home Correspondence (Secret), Vol. 63 (1869), Clarendon to Haji Mohsin Khan 
(Persian chargé d’affaires in London), 29 April 1869. 
* Off. Journal of League, September 1928, p. 1361, F. Pakrevan to R. C. Parr, 2 August 
1928. 
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far as to repudiate any significance in the engagements which Britain had 
concluded with Bahrein.? 

These interpretations are deserving of examination, if only because 
they have been put forward by the Persian Government on several 
occasions: their ultimate value can be determined only by a close study of 
the circumstances in which Clarendon’s letter was framed. Late in 
December 1868 the Foreign Secretary received through the British minis- 
ter at Tehran a detailed complaint from the Persian Government against 
Colonel Pelly’s proceedings at Bahrain in the summer. Almost simul- 
taneously a formal complaint along the same lines was lodged with the 
Foreign Office by the Persian chargé d’affaires in London, General Haji 
Mohsin Khan. Clarendon passed the complaints to the India Office with 
a request for advice on the reply that should be returned to the Persian 
Government.? A little over a month later he again addressed the India 
Office with the suggestion that if, in the future, similar proceedings against 
Bahrain became necessary, it might be advisable to inform the Persian 
Government of them.* Clarendon’s motive in making this suggestion was 
to avoid the embarrassing complications that could so easily arise from 
the system of divided control over British policy in the Persian Gulf, 
whereby the British Political Resident was responsible to the Indian 
authorities while the British minister at Tehran was responsible to the 
Foreign Office. Before the India Office’s opinion could be obtained 
Clarendon was handed, on 11 February, a second complaint by the 
Persian chargé d’affaires about Pelly’s actions against the Shaikh of Bah- 
rain. The Shaikh was described in Mohsin Khan’s note as the Persian 
Governor of the island, and the suggestion was put forward that any 
grievances the British authorities might have against him should be re- 
ferred to the Persian Government who would afford redress. This sugges- 
tion also was passed to the India Office for comment. 

On 27 February the reply of the Secretary of State for India, the Duke 
of Argyll, was sent to the Foreign Office. 

... His Grace, having fully considered the question, is of opinion that the 
attitude assumed by Persia in this instance is not warranted by the actual state 
of the relations of Bahrein with Persia and with the British Government. The 
Sheikh of Bahrein is an independent Chief, whose independence we have recog- 
nized by entering into treaty engagements with him. We have not only never 
recognized, but on the other hand have always denied the right of Persia to 
assert her sovereignty over that territory. . .. Under these circumstances the 
Duke of Argyll is of opinion that it would be advisable to abstain as far as 


possible from discussing the question, whether in London or in Teheran. It 
would be sufficient to state that the Sheikh of Bahrein is an independent 


1 Bahrein Islands, p. 171. 

2 [I.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 62 (1868), E. Hammond (Under-Secy., F.O.) to 
H. Merivale (Under-Secy., I.0.), 29 December 1868. 

3 [1.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), Hammond to Under-Secy. I.0., 1 February, 


86a. 
4 [I.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), Mohsin Khan to Clarendon, 11 February 
1869, enclos. in Hammond to Under-Secy. I.0., 15 February 1869. 
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‘ef 
A brief letter incorporating these views was sent by Clarendon to Mohsin 
Khan on 5 March.” The reaction of the Persian chargé d'affaires to this 
note was immediate: he wrote to Clarendon on 6 March, asking for an 
interview, and was granted one on 9 March.* At this meeting Mohsin 
Khan revealed himself as very reluctant to pass on to his Government 
the short and unequivocal answer on the political status of Bahrain re- 
turned him by the Foreign Secretary. He had received further communi- 
cations from Tehran on the subject, but before laying these before 
Clarendon he wished to discuss the question further. Clarendon replied 
that as Bahrain affairs closely concerned the Government of India Mohsin 
Khan might find it useful to seek an interview with the Duke of Argyll, a 
suggestion the Persian representative readily adopted.4 He saw Argyll 
towards the end of March but derived scant comfort from the meeting: 
Argyll merely repeated to him the answer conveyed in Clarendon’s letter 
of 5 March, that the British Government regarded the Shaikh of Bahrain 
as an independent ruler. As Dr Adamiyat sees the omission of any 
reference to the independence of Bahrain in Clarendon’s later letter of 
29 April as ‘significant’, perhaps the evidence of Mohsin Khan himself 
may clear up any doubts as to what was said to him, verbally and in 
writing, on this point: 

Aux réclamations que j’ai adressées par écrit, de la part de mon Gouverne- 
ment, 4 Son Excellence Lord Clarendon, au sujet des faits accomplis dans I’ile 
de Bahrein, il m’a été répondu par Son Excellence, comme ensuite par Votre 
Grace, dans l’entrevue qu'elle a daigné m’accorder a ce sujet, que si votre 
Gouvernement avait agi de la sorte c’est dans la ferme conviction ov il était 
d’avoir affaire, dans l’ile de Bahrein, 4 un Gouvernement indépendant.® 

The protests to which Mohsin Khan referred in the foregoing passage 
were not only those of 11 February but also a new set—those, in fact, 
which he had mentioned to Clarendon earlier as having received from 
Tehran and which he eventually delivered to the Foreign Secretary on 
13 April. They included two letters, purported to have been written by 
Shaikh Muhammad ibn Khalifah (possibly in 1859 or 1860), declaring his 
allegiance to the Shah.® It is very doubtful whether, in delivering this 
fresh protest, Mohsin Khan was doing other than merely carrying out the 
orders he had received the previous month; for he was well aware by this 


1 [1.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), Merivale to Hammond, 27 February 1869. 

2 [1.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), Hammond to Merivale, 3 March, enclosing 
Clarendon to Mohsin Khan; M.E. Grant Duff (Under-Secy. I.0.) to Hammond, 5 March 
1869. The phrasing of Clarendon’s letter is very similar to that of Argyll’s. 

3 [Public Record Office] F.O. 60 (Persia) /323, Mohsin Khan to Clarendon, 6 March 1869. 

4 The main features of the interview of 9 March are recapitulated by Mohsin Khan in a 
letter to Clarendon of 15 March, enclosed in Hammond to Merivale, 17 March 1869, [I.0.] 
Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869). 

5 [1.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), Mohsin Khan to Argyll, 15 April 1869, 
enclos. in Hammond to Under-Secy. I.O., 16 April 1869. 

6 [1.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), Mohsin Khan to Clarendon, 13 April 1869, 
enclosed in Hammond to Under-Secy. I.0., 16 April 1869. 
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time that the British Government was quite decided on the question of 
Bahrain’s independence. Indeed, by the latter half of April both Argyll 
and Clarendon had reached the conclusion that Bahrain’s political status 
could not be profitably discussed further: what was of more immediate 
concern was the necessity of reaffirming the British Government’s deter- 
mination to retain its responsibility for the maritime peace of the Persian 
Gulf. An additional consideration, which troubled Clarendon more than 
Argyll, was how to rebuff the Shah’s pretensions to dominion over all the 
Gulf’s waters—implicit in Mohsin Khan’s suggestion that British com- 
plaints against Bahrain be referred to Tehran—without causing undue 
irritation to that monarch. The compromise he found, and which he 
persuaded Argyll to agree to, was that the British authorities in the Gulf 
should notify the British Minister at Tehran, for the information of the 
Persian Government, whenever the Shaikh was to be called to account for 
a breach of his engagements. In accepting this arrangement, however, 
the Secretary of State for India took care to emphasize that it was to be 
regarded only ‘as a matter of courtesy to the Persian Government’, and 
that the British Government had never recognized, directly or indirectly, 
the validity of the Persian claim to suzerainty over Bahrain. 

On 29 April Clarendon wrote to Mohsin Khan, omitting, so as to avoid 
cause for dispute, any reference to Persian claims to Bahrain: instead, he 
confined himself to repeating, in an extended form, what he had said in 
his letter of 5 March about holding the Shaikh to the engagements he had 
contracted with the British Government, and to informing the Persian 
representative that his Government would be told, whenever practicable, 
of any action to be taken against the Shaikh in the future. Mohsin Khan 
lost no time in letting Clarendon know that he was unhappy about his 
letter of 29 April, and that it was what the letter left unsaid, rather than 
what it said, that was the cause of his unhappiness. He wrote to Clarendon 
on 30 April, seeking an interview, and was accorded one the following day.® 
The upshot of this meeting was that Mohsin Khan submitted to Clarendon 
on 8 May a memorandum containing two points which he would like to 
see inserted in the original letter of 29 April. These bear so directly on the 
conclusions drawn by the Persian Government in 1928 and by Dr Adamiyat 
recently that they warrant quotation in full: 


1. On établit dans le début de cette note que si le Gouvt. Britannique 
a imposé des engagements aux Sheikhs de Bahrein, c’est que le Gouvt. Persan 
n’ayant pas de représentant officiel de son autorité dans les eaux du Golfe 
Persique, le Gouvt. Britannique a cru pouvoir considérer comme indépendants 
les Sheikhs de Bahrein. Ici il serait 4 désirer qu’on ajoutat que le Gouvt. 
Persan ayant protesté pour réserver ses droits de souveraineté, le Gouvt. Britan- 


1 [I.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), Grant Duff to Hammond, 21 April 1869. 

2 (1.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), Hammond to Under-Secy. I.0., 26 April 
1869, enclosing Clarendon to Mohsin Khan. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/323, Mohsin Khan to Clarendon, 30 April 1869. 
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nique voulant lui donner un nouveau témoignage de ses sentiments amicaux 
prend cette protestation en considération. 


2. Le Gouvt. Brit. serait heureux, est-il dit ensuite, de se voir délivré d’une 
surveillance pénible et onéreuse pour lui. Ici il est 4 désirer qu’on ajoutat que 
jusqu’a ce que le Gouvt. de S.M.I. le Shah ait les ressources suffisantes pour 
maintenir le bon ordre dans ces eaux, le Gouvt. Brit., dans le cas ot il se com- 
mettrait quelque désordre grave exigeant une répression rigoureuse, ne prendrait 
aucune mesure sans en avoir préalablement référé au Gouvt. de S.M.1. le Shah 
comme d’ailleurs il est énoncé dans la lettre.1 
In his covering letter Mohsin Khan assured Clarendon that the insertion 
of these two points would leave the sense of the original letter of 29 April 
exactly the same, and he expressed the hope that Clarendon would consent 
to their insertion, ‘et donner ainsi au Gouvt. de mon auguste maitre un 
nouveau témoignage des intentions amicales du Gouvt. de S.M. la Reine 
ason égard’. At the close of his memorandum he again assured Clarendon 
that the only object he had in mind was to ‘elucidate’ the points in 
question, which, he repeated, did not alter the sense of the original letter 
in the slightest.? 

The desired changes seemed innocuous enough: Mohsin Khan was 

patently anxious to be able to report to his Government that the protests 
he made had received due consideration from the British Government— 
perhaps even more consideration than similar protests on previous oc- 
casions. As proof of this, and perhaps as a sop to the Shah’s pride, he 
wanted to see his second point conceded: that until the Shah’s Govern- 
ment should possess sufficient naval resources to maintain order in the 
Gulf’s waters, the British authorities would always refer to the Persian 
Government before quelling disturbances. This was too much for Argyll 
at the India Office, to whom Clarendon referred the Persian envoy’s 
requests: on 19 May Clarendon was informed that while Argyll saw no 
objection to an acknowledgement of the Persian protests, he saw every 
objection to the second request: 
... His Grace cannot consent to debar the officers of the British Government, 
to whom the superintendence of the police of the Persian Gulf is entrusted, 
from the exercise of the right of punishing, by prompt measures, any violations 
of Treaty engagements by the Sheikh of Bahrein, when a reference to the Court 
of Teheran would be attended with embarrassing delays which might jeopardise 
the general peace of the Gulf.* 

Clarendon’s revised letter, still bearing the date ‘2g April’, was de- 
livered to Mohsin Khan early in June. As a mere acknowledgement of 
the fact that the Persian Government had entered a protest against their 
rights in Bahrain being ignored meant nothing more than it said, Clarendon 
had deferred to Mohsin Khan’s wishes on this score. The caveat suggested 


1[I.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), Memo. by Mohsin Khan, 8 May 1869, 
enclosed in Hammond to Under-Secy. I.0., 11 May 1869. 
2 [1.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), Mohsin Khan to Clarendon, 8 May 1869 
(confidential), and memo. 
3 [I.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), J. C. Melvill (Under-Secy., I.0.) to 
Hammond, 19 May 1869. 
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by Argyll to the question of informing the Persian Government of any 
action to be taken against Bahrain was also added, but Clarendon promised 
that in the event of such action being taken a full communication concern- 
ing it should be made to Tehran.’ Time and again in the years since 1869 
the Persian Government have tried to construe the alterations made at 
the request of their representative in London in the sense of a British 
‘recognition’ of Persian sovereignty over Bahrain, and Dr Adamiyat does 
not hesitate to do so in his book. There is no need to point up the irony 
inherent in their attempts to interpret Mohsin Khan’s alterations, made, 
as he himself put it, ‘so as to give the Government of my august master 
fresh evidence of the friendly intentions of Her Majesty’s Government’, 
in the sense of ‘admissions’ by Clarendon. Nor does any further comment 
appear necessary on the Persian attempt in 1928 to transmute the offer 
to inform the Court of Tehran, ‘as a matter of courtesy’, of any action 
taken against the Shaikh of Bahrain into ‘the necessity of rendering ac- 
count to the legitimate sovereign’. What may, perhaps, be remarked is 
the threadbare nature of the Persian case, when efforts are made to admit 
as historical evidence of British recognition of Persian sovereignty over 
Bahrain a letter written with the purpose of restating the British Govern- 
ment’s determination to maintain the maritime police of the Gulf, includ- 
ing Bahrain, and in terms designed, in consultation with the representative 
of the Persian Government, to soften the rebuff to the Shah’s pretensions. 


The actual fact of Bahrain’s independence has been established now for 
more than a century and a half, not by arguments, agreements, or official 
recognitions but by the events of the island’s history, by the uninterrupted 
rule of the Al Khalifah Shaikhs since 1783, and by the long and finally 
successful struggle of their subjects against various would-be conquerors. 
Virtually no State which conducts political or commercial relations with 
Bahrain regards the island as other than independent, least of all Great 
Britain, which stands as protecting Power to the island and its depen- 
dencies. Whether or not Persia is serious in her latest bid to assert her 
claim to sovereignty cannot be foreseen, but it is doubtful whether such a 
claim would have any more success today than it had in 1927-9. It is to 
be regretted that Dr Adamiyat in his book has forsaken a valuable oppor- 
tunity of presenting what might have been the first adequate account of 
the history of Bahrain, written largely from original sources, by adopting a 
markedly partisan approach to his subject; it is to be hoped that the 
Persian Government will not be misled by the distorted picture he has 
painted into trying to revive an issue which can — be regarded nowadays 
as dead and buried. 


September 1956 


* [I.0.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), Vol. 63 (1869), Clarendon to Mohsin Khan, 29 April 1869 
(second version), enclos. in Hammond to Under-Secy. I.0., 24 May 1869. 
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369 SCIENCE AS A FACTOR IN 

hr INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

B. K. BLOUNT 

a. T is obvious that the power of a country, the place which it can occupy 

ae, |: the world, depends chiefly on its state of technical advance in 

si administration, in industry, and in military affairs. The rates of 

ma advance of different countries have been very variable: periods of tech- 

om nical activity have been followed by periods of technical stagnation. 

ss Spain and Italy provide examples. A large measure of Britain’s un- 

wise paralleled world position in the nineteenth century was due to the remark- 
“yd able skill of her inventors in the previous centuries, which put her ahead of 

d " all other nations in the production of power and the mechanization of 

wi industrial processes. 

err The reasons for these bursts of technical activity have been much dis- 

al cussed. I do not want to go into that question here, nor am I competent 
: to do so. But one thing is clear: they just happened. There was no 

eave conscious planning about them: at best, an alert nation profited by them 

ss to the maximum when they occurred. My purpose is to suggest that a new 

i tee factor has now crept into the affairs of nations, some of the results of 

cial which we still scarcely appreciate. This factor, as I hope to show, enables a 

pted country consciously to examine its national resources and plan, if it so 

ally wishes, to occupy the position in the world which these resources, properly 

tows. exploited, would allow. The new factor is science. 

with The term ‘science’ really means two things. First, it indicates a mode of 

ail establishing facts. This consists of a combination of experiment and 


pen- rigidly logical deduction: the study of known facts and their integration 
: her into a hypothesis; the devising and carrying out of experiments to test this 


ie a hypothesis, leading to its acceptance or rejection; then, if it proves accept- 
is 20 able, its extension in the light of new facts. Neither experiment nor logical 
ypor- deduction are new ways of acquiring knowledge. The Greeks in particular 


nt of | Were masters of logical deduction, a process of which the works of Euclid 
ing a to this day remain a shining example. Man has been making experiments 
t the | Of one sort or another throughout his history ; moreover, astronomers have 
» has | for several thousand years been deducing laws governing the motion of 
days heavenly bodies, making predictions and verifying them. What is new in 
the history of civilization is the systematic application of the combination 
of these methods to the study of the nature of the physical world—a pro- 
cess which has produced in a comparatively short space of time an 


astonishing corpus of knowledge, extending from cosmology, which thinks 
71 


il 1869 
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in millions of years and billions of tons, to nuclear physics, which deals 
with quantities of time and mass so small as not to have any meaning 
except as mathematical terms. It is this vast corpus of knowledge which 
provides the second sense in which the term science is used. Progress in 
science consists in using the method in conjunction with the corpus of 
knowledge. 

Viewed against the background of the history of mankind, science is 
new. A product, perhaps, of the age of reason which cleared men’s minds 
of belief in magic and supernatural intervention, science in the sense in 
which I have used the term dates from the end of the eighteenth century. 
And it began slowly, as the inquiries of a small band of natural philo- 
sophers. For though there were not lacking entrepreneurs ready to exploit 
the facts which science discovered, a conscious use of scientific method to 
solve problems selected for their importance in the industrial field did not 
come until the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Since it is with the conscious application of scientific method that I am 
particularly concerned in this paper, one or two examples may be helpful. 
I had occasion last year to try to discover when scientific method was first 
consciously and successfully used to solve an industrial problem. I came to 
the conclusion that this honour should go to two German organic chemists, 
Graebe and Liebermann, who, in 1868, decided to examine the important 
natural dyestuff madder, which had been in large use for centuries. They 
extracted the colouring matter, alizarin, to which madder owes its dyeing 
properties; determined its structural formula (the corpus of knowledge in 
organic chemistry was just reaching a state where, by application of 
scientific method, this was possible) ; and worked out a synthesis from coal- 
tar anthracene. In 1871 synthetic alizarin was on the market, and by 1876 
the production of natural madder had dropped to one-twentieth of what 
it had been eight years earlier. This illustrates the power of science in 
causing change: two organic chemists had, in a short space of years, 
destroyed an agricultural industry. 

The correspondence between mass and energy was explicit in the work 
of Einstein, but there had never been any indication that man would be 
able deliberately to bring about a conversion of mass into energy. Arising 
out of work on radioactivity, there grew up between the wars an interest 
in the nature of the atomic nucleus and in the possibilities of nuclear 
transformations: that is, the conversion of one element into another. 
Special interest was taken in the transformations of uranium, the heaviest 
element and itself radioactive. The experimental results had been inter- 
preted, in particular, as implying that where a neutron collided under 
certain conditions with a uranium nucleus it, so to speak, chipped off a 
corner or stuck itself on, producing another element of about the same 
size. In 1939 two German chemists, Hahn and Strassmann, published a 
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paper showing that a product of this uranium transformation, hitherto 
thought to be radium, was really a chemically very similar element, 
barium. This showed that the uranium atom, far from having suffered a 
small addition or subtraction, had actually been knocked into two 
approximately equal halves. Now when this happens the two halves must 
(for reasons which I cannot go into here) have together a mass slightly less 
than that of the uranium atom from which they have been produced. It 
follows from Einstein’s work that this loss of mass must be compensated 
by the formation of energy; and it follows further that the amount of 
energy will be very large. These facts, now so well known, were not so 
apparent then. In 1939 there were comparatively few scientists working in 
this field, and there cannot have been many in the few countries interested 
who saw the significance of Hahn and Strassmann’s observation: that it 
was now theoretically feasible to produce immense amounts of energy 
with quite small amounts of material, and that it might be practicable to 
release this energy either quickly in a weapon having a new order of 
destructiveness or slowly as a new source of power. 

That was only in 1939. Yet in 1945 the atom bomb ended the Japanese 
war and today electric power is flowing into the grid from Calder Hall. 
This has been achieved in the face of formidable technical difficulties, some 
of them of a different order from any which technologists have had to face 
before. Once again we see the power of science to effect radical change in 
the space of a few years. A few nuclear physicists and chemists aided by 
the services of technologists and the priorities of Government had in six 
years revolutionized the conceptions of war. 

Progress on both the examples which I have given was due to conscious 
planning and was stimulated by knowledge of the prizes held out by 
success. This is just what science makes possible. To begin with, it shows 
clearly what is theoretically possible and what is not, and enables us to 
waste no time on projects in the latter class. Then it enables us in an 
orderly way to examine our resources, human and material, of culture and 
geographical and ethnical position, and assess how they can best be 
exploited to achieve our ends. Such a cool assessment must have been 
made in Russia in the nineteen-twenties, and the decision was evidently 
taken that before all else a large increase in the supply of scientists and 
technologists was essential; as a second stage they would be used to 
transform the Russian economy. Today we see the results. The explosion 
of the Russian atom bomb in 1949 came years before it was thought 
possible (incidentally, it owed nothing to assistance from captured German 
scientists, despite widely-held belief to the contrary), and suddenly put the 
Soviet Union back in the forefront in power-political relations. Her ability 
to deliver without delay a wide range of goods for which Eastern nations 
have hitherto looked to the West, and above all her ability to send 
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scientists and technologists of high quality and in considerable numbers to 
any country that wants them has also enormously improved her position. 
Trade now follows the scientist and technologist, not the flag or the 
missionary, as we are finding to our cost. 

Today, there is nothing to prevent any other nation which has the will 
and the intelligence from following Russia’s path. There seems little doubt 
that China is doing so, and India is moving in the same direction. 

The effect of introducing science into our affairs has been to increase 
physical well-being and to produce a restless though exciting world. Itisa 
process which is only just beginning. Whole industries are still almost 
untouched by science, whole areas of possible scientific study are still un- 
examined. In forty years’ time we may look back in as much surprise at our 
present hit-and-miss methods of administration, of national economic 
policy, and of regulating human behaviourin and outsideindustry as we now 
do at our chemical unpreparedness in 1914. But already the rate of change 
seems great and to be constantly accelerating. Let me give some examples. 

In December 1812 Napoleon, after the crossing of the Beresina, was 
hurrying back to Paris to retrieve his position. The journey from Dresden 
to Paris took him four days seventeen hours. A Roman general on a 
similar journey would have done no worse. Once the continental railways 
were established it could be done in a day. The Vulcan which recently 
broke the record between London and Rome could do the journey in 
fifty-five minutes. 

It is interesting to reflect on the growth of means of communication. 
Gladstone could not address more people than could Demosthenes; fewer, 
indeed, if his voice were less powerful. But the Queen’s Christmas broad- 
cast is heard in every corner of the world. And where, to take an example 
which is in our minds at the present time, would Jordan now be if she 
could not listen to Egyptian broadcasts? 

It is, however, the military field that sees the biggest changes, for it is 
here that man, compelled by danger and fear, has most reason to use his 
new-won power of bringing in science to solve his problems. The pace of 

change used to be leisurely. The Roman legionary was supreme for 
centuries until the rude awakening of Adrianople, where, with the cata- 
strophic suddenness that sometimes characterizes change in war, the 
cavalryman came up to first place. He, too, had a long run: for about a 
thousand years in fact, until missiles, led by the English long bow, 
gradually brought him down (though even in 1930 there were still a few 
military minds who would not recognize his death). The pace has increased 
until recent decades have seen battleships come and go, the armoured 
fighting vehicle, invented in the first war, reach its zenith in 1940, and 
then decline rapidly relative to aircraft. But it is the Royal Air Force 
which provides the most telling example. 
Aircraft, regarded in 1914 as scarcely having anything other than a 
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limited reconnaissance use, so proved themselves in the 1914-1918 war 
that in the latter year the R.A.F. was constituted. Between the wars, 
despised by the other services and starved of money, it had a hard struggle 
to establish itself. The year 1940 brought its vindication, and for the 
remainder of the war it climbed into the position of being the premier 
arm. In 1945 it was on the top of the world. But where will it be in 1965? 
It is not for me to say, but there are many who hold, it appears with some 
reason, that apart from a limited use in transporting men and materials 
it will have no role in war. Its place will have been taken by the guided 
missile. The knight was supreme for a thousand years: but fifty years will 
have seen the creation, the rise, the fall, and perhaps the disappearance of 
the R.A.F. It is indeed a changing world. 


I want now to try to draw some conclusions about the factors which 
are going to be important—are indeed already important—in deciding the 
fate of nations in this changing world. 

As we have seen from some of the examples which I have given above, 
and particularly the story of the Royal Air Force, one factor of great 
importance is adaptability. It has always been important. In the long 
course of evolution, as ice has encroached or swamps have dried up or new 
enemies have arrived, species and whole phyla have disappeared because 
they failed to adapt themselves. In the life of a person adaptability is 
important too. How much misery comes to the small boy fresh from the 
nursery who cannot adapt himself to the rougher life of school! At a later 
stage of life, F. Spencer Chapman, in The Jungle is Neutral (London, 1949), 
records that many officers left behind in Malaya managed to survive but 
that no other ranks did. The greater intelligence required for com- 
missioned rank evidently carried with it the capacity to make the great 
adjustments necessary for life with the Chinese in the shadow of the jungle. 
It is the adaptable that inherit the earth: and, as the pace of change 
increases, adaptability becomes ever more important. 

It seems to me that most nations are well aware of the need for the 
struggle for technical mastery, but that few have realized that hand-in- 
hand with it goes the need to adapt their institutions. Many of ours, so 
serviceable in the past when conditions were very different, seem to have 
become too rigid in their clans and hierarchies, their exclusions and pro- 
hibitions, and too jealous of carefully guarded tradition, to adapt them- 
selves easily to the rapidly changing conditions of the scientific age. Our 
position, in fact, as heirs to a great tradition, is particularly vulnerable. 
We are its slaves as well as its heirs. The United States, where tradition 
is still being created and not merely lived up to—some portion of the brash 
pioneer spirit remaining—is in a better position. But it, too, has its 
absurdities, mainly in its constitution. Russia is in the happiest position, 
for she made a clean sweep less than forty years ago. 
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Another factor is the supply of scientists and technicians. There are 
two sides to this. First, it is necessary for a country to ensure a sufficiency 
—if there ever can be a sufficiency—of scientists of the very highest class. 
These are the men who take the imaginative leaps that enable the major 
extensions of science and technology to happen: the sort of men, for 
example, who can visualize Calder Hall when they read of the experiments 
of Hahn and Strassmann. On such men, ultimately, the whole scientific 
and technical health of a nation depends. Let us, for present purposes, call 
them scientific geniuses. 

Now, genius appears to turn up at random in the population of the 


world. It is, at least, reasonable to assume that this should be so, and I © 


know of no evidence to the contrary. As far as the production of genius is 
concerned, there is no master race. If this is so, then the number of 
geniuses turning up in any country will be directly proportional to its 
population. That this has not until now always appeared to be the case 
must be ascribed to differences of opportunity. A genius is often un- 
orthodox, and in many times and places unorthodoxy has been a dangerous 
characteristic and has not been conducive to survival. In China, to give 
another example, the road to promotion lay through an exact knowledge 
of the classics, not perhaps the most appealing study to a genius: in any 
case, such a system favoured a good memory more than great ability. But 
with the possibilities of conscious planning, we can ensure that our geniuses 
are brought into the educational system; and we can, if we will, guide them 
in the direction of science, or at least put no obstacles in their way. So in 
this respect God is, once more, if not on the side of the big battalions, at 
any rate on the side of the big populations. When China has ordered her 
affairs, as she is now doing with all speed, we can expect her to produce ten 
times as many scientists of world repute as we can. 

Most men—and women—who have it in them to become great scien- 
tists will probably now be able to choose that path, although until 
recently the obstacles were so great as to deter all but the most strong- 
willed. But that isnot enough. My second point on the supply of scientists 
and technologists is that to support and develop the work of the few 
geniuses, we need a large and rapidly expanding army of others of all 
grades. Indeed, as science comes to be more and more consciously 
exploited the need becomes more urgently apparent. I do not propose to 
enlarge on this because the position has been eloquently expounded as 
recently as 8 September 1956 in the New Statesman and Nation. In his 
article ‘New Minds for the New World’ the anonymous author shows how 
we are lagging behind the United States, and how the United States is 
lagging behind the Soviet Union. He also shows—and this seems to me a 
matter of the gravest importance—that there are still many factors tend- 
ing to turn the ablest boys of Britain away from science and towards the 
arts. 
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This opens up tempting paths which would lead me away from my ~ 
subject. But the education and production of scientists and technologists 
is so vital in deciding the fate of nations that perhaps a little dallying on 
the question may be permissible. My own view can be stated briefly. Iam 
highly doubtful of current suggestions for combining arts and science at 
university level, and still more repelled by the well-meaning suggestion of 
providing tit-bits of arts ‘culture’ for the humanizing of scientists. Science 
is as much a cultural subject in its own right as arts subjects are, and the 
fiction of the uncultured scientist can only be maintained—rather dis- 
honestly—by a one-sided conception of culture backed by a comparison 
between first-rate arts men and second-rate scientists. There is to me 
attraction in Sir Eric Ashby’s thesis (‘Educating Prometheus’, Research, 
Vol. 8, Nov. 1955, p. 419) that it is neither arts nor pure science that pro- 
vide an education in general culture, but technology. But it is to the 
schools that we must look primarily. It is not to university specialization 
but to specialization in the schools that our troubles are mainly due. If 
there were no specialization, or at any rate none till the last year, there 
would be much less reason for talk of uncultured scientists and scienti- 
fically-illiterate classicists. Reform on these lines could do much to 
counter present difficulties in the supply of science teachers, for formal 
science teaching might be confined to the later stages. This does not imply 
that an earlier introduction to science is unnecessary. On the contrary, 
much is needed: not, however, through the medium of formal science 
teaching but by means of radio, television, and film, media particularly 
suited to the purpose. There can be little doubt of the response of young 
minds. The growth of science fiction shows the need: but why not satisfy 
it with science truth? 

The rate of growth of science is such that we shall run out of man- 
power long before its needs are satisfied. When we are short of a com- 
modity we see that it is used to best advantage, and we ration it. It is 
intelligent manpower of which we are going to run short. How can it be 
used to best advantage and how can it be rationed? 

Kipling, in The Miracle of Purun Bhagat, quotes the ‘Old Law’ as 
recommending that a man should be twenty years a youth, twenty years a 
fighter, and twenty years a head of a household; and this story, by 
implication, suggests that the remaining years should be devoted to 
religious contemplation. This points a fact we all know: that a man is best 
fitted to different activities at different periods of his life. Science is 
essentially a young man’s job. Progress depends on ideas, and ideas come 
less readily as one gets older. Most of the great ideas in science have come 
from men under thirty. Newton, for instance, did most of his important 
thinking in his twenties during his enforced absence from Cambridge. 

If we are to use our manpower to best advantage we shall have to guide 
almost all our best men in the direction of science and technology, and yet 
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see that other activities requiring ability are properly manned. There 
would be no real difficulty about this. After ten years of technical work 
many men would feel, rightly, that they had given what they have to give 
in that direction, and be ready to move on to other spheres. There are, 
of course, certain subjects which a man might only take up with difficulty 
in his thirties: some branches of the law, for example, which involve 
knowledge of a great volume of facts. But the whole fields of administra- 
tion and representation should be open to them, for these demand a clear 
head, a moral sense, and a respect for truth rather than wide knowledge 
of fact. At present these positions are filled by those who have undergone 
a long apprenticeship in chanceries and in the lower ranks of the admini- 
strative civil service. Of course, they do this clerkly work extremely well, 
but there are lower categories of staff who could do it very nearly as well, 
and is it really the best training (even if we could afford to waste these 
fruitful years) for higher positions? It is permissible, I think, to doubt 
this. In any case, few things so well inculcate adaptability, that supreme 
characteristic in the modern world, as changing one’s job. 

In this digression I have attempted to outline some of the main 
problems facing all countries in their efforts to meet radically changed 
conditions. On their success in meeting them will depend their place in the 
modern world, and we shall gauge their futures by the measures they take. 
We must not forget to judge ourselves. 


To sum up, I would repeat that science is now the main factor enabling 
a nation to prosper in peace and to win wars. Asa consequence of this, our 
assessment of a country’s future position in the world should depend on the 
answers to these questions : 

(i) What is its population? 

(ii) Is its educational system such as to ensure that the great majority of its 
able men, including a high proportion of the best, are guided into science, 
and does it produce adequate supporting staff? 

(iii) Are its able men used throughout their life on work appropriate to their 
age? 

(iv) Are its institutions such as to enable it to adapt itself rapidly to changing 
circumstances? 

By these criteria, and on present form, the indication seems to be that 
Europe, including the United Kingdom, will continue on the down grade; 
that the United States is approaching its peak; that the Soviet Union, the 
first nation fully to appreciate the importance of science and to order its 
affairs accordingly, will move into first place; that the future of India, 
hesitating as she must be between science and Hinduism, which may not 
be compatible, is uncertain; and that some time after the year 2000 China 
will be a leading, if not the leading, nation of the world. 


Address at Chatham House 
23 October 1956 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


AN HIsTORIAN’s APPROACH TO RELIGION. Based on Gifford Lectures Delivered 
in the University of Edinburgh in the Years 1952 and 1953. By Arnold 
Toynbee. London, Oxford University Press, 1956. ix+316 pp. Index. 
82" x52". 21s. 


THE first part of Dr Toynbee’s Gifford Lectures gives us a summary of the 
theory of development of the Higher Religions which forms the main theme of 
his Study of History. The second part is devoted to a more detailed study of 
‘Religion in a Westernizing World’, and in conclusion he embarks on ‘The 
Task of Disengaging the Essence from the Non-Essentials in Mankind’s Religious 
Heritage’. In this concluding section, Dr Toynbee states the final conclusions 
which he has reached in the course of his vast inquiry. In A Study of History 
he showed that the higher religions represent the culminating points of the 
historical process, each within its own area of historic diffusion. He now goes on 
to consider the future of these religions in an age in which technological progress 
and ‘the annihilation of distance’ has brought together all the peoples of the 
world in a single westernized society. But is it possible for the higher religions 
to coexist (p. 128) with one another on equal terms within such a universal 
society? Dr Toynbee believes that this is possible on condition that they agree 
to renounce their exclusive claims and concentrate on the essentials that are 
common to them all. In his view, while all the higher religions are equally valid 
from the psychological and sociological points of view, they are none of them 
theologically or metaphysically true or institutionally indispensable, and all 
of them alike are guilty of what he regards as the greatest of all sins—the 
idolization of their own religious institutions and the claim to uniqueness and 
finality. Therefore as in the past the higher religions have divested themselves 
of mythology and abandoned the worship of idols, so in the future they must 
divest themselves of their theologies and of their exclusive rites and institutions 
(pp. 281-2 and 126-7). 

What then is left? First a mystical intuition, a vision of Absolute Reality 
(p. 273), and secondly certain basic moral convictions on the value of suffering 
79 
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and the duty of self-sacrifice (pp. 290-1). Clearly this solution differs widely 
from those of the higher religions themselves. For while Dr Toynbee looks 
forward to the friendly coexistence of the different religions within a single 
universal society, the religions envisaged the coexistence of different societies 
within one universal religion. Nor is it conceivable that they will be prepared 
to divest themselves of their theologies and doctrines, since it is the very 
essence of a higher religion to be a true faith, the organ or minister of divine 
truth. If the early Christians had regarded their religion as a kind of antho- 
logy of the highest spiritual intuitions of the Hellenistic world, Christianity 
would never have existed. And the same, I think, is true of all the world 
religions. 

Now Dr Toynbee regards this exclusivism and this emphasis on the intel- 
lectual content of religion as characteristic of the Judaic family of religions, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. He writes: ‘In the world of A.D. 1956 the 
greatest cultural gulf was not the rift between a Judaic Western Liberalism and 
a Judaic Western Communism; it was the chasm between the whole Judaic 
group of ideologies and religions—Communism, Liberalism, Christianity, Islam, 
and their parent Judaism itself—on the one hand, and the Buddhaic group of 
philosophies and religions—post-Buddhaic Hinduism, the Mahayana, and the 
Hinayana—on the other hand’ (p. 8). 

Dr Toynbee’s personal sympathies are naturally with the second group 
and especially with Mahayana Buddhism, and it is his hope for the future that, 
in the coming together of religions and cultures, the spirit of the Indian religions 
will gradually permeate and ultimately purify the Judaic religions from the 
exclusivism and Pharasaism which are characteristic of them. Here, I think, 
he is speaking as a philosopher rather than an historian. For historical evidence 
seems to show that movements of religious syncretism seldom succeed in main- 
taining themselves against higher religions of the unitary type, as Dr Toynbee 
himself has pointed out in his Study of History. The Western ‘Judaic’ religions 
have spread east into Central Asia and Indonesia, whereas the Buddhaic 
religions have never spread west and have often failed to maintain themselves 
on their own home lands. Nor is this necessarily a retrograde movement, even 
from Dr Toynbee’s non-theological standards. For, though Hinduism is 
theologically more tolerant and comprehensive than Islam, it is socially more 
exclusive, and the success of Islam has been due in great measure to the fact 
that it stood for one universal spiritual community of believers which trans- 
cended the limitations of caste and race. 

In his earlier work, especially in the fifth volume of his Study of History, 
Dr Toynbee adopts a very different attitude to religious syncretism and shows 
a deeper understanding of the spirit of uncompromising exclusiveness which is 
characteristic of ‘Judaic’ religion. But today he seems to have adopted a 
syncretist solution which is hardly distinguishable from those which he formerly 
regarded as symptomatic of ages of social and cultural disintegration. Dr 
Toynbee’s earlier thesis was that the higher religions are the goal of civilization 
and that the universal churches represent a higher species of society than the 
universal empires. But what is syncretism but the attempt of world empires 
to impose their solution on the religions that are destined to succeed them? 

It was in the nature of things that the Roman Empire would recognize all the 
gods of all the peoples of the Empire and that the Mongol World Empire would 
seek to impose a regime of coexistence on Buddhists and Christians and Moslems 
and Shamanists. But when Dr Toynbee supports the Roman conservative 
Symmachus against Ambrose, the Christian innovator, or Mangu Khan, the 
world conqueror, against William of Rubruck, the bare-footed Friar, he is 
arguing against his own principles by advocating a pragmatic sociological 
solution to a transcendent religious problem. 

CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
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IsLAM AND Russia. A detailed analysis of An Outline of the History of Islamic 
Studies in the USSR. By N. A. Smirnov. Introduction by Ann K. S. 
Lambton. Mimeographed. London, Central Asian Research Centre in 
association with St Antony’s College (Oxford) Soviet Affairs Study Group, 
1956. 87 pp. Bibliog. 10” x8”. 12s. 6d. 

A BOOK produced by three such authorities needs no recommendation. Nor does 

it require a review, since Professor Lambton’s introduction is a review—twenty 

pages of scholarship and apt comment. Professor Lambton brings out the in- 
consistency, apparently invisible to Smirnov, between official Soviet anti- 
religious propaganda and the proclamation of 24 November 1917 to all Muslim 
peoples of Russia, which declared that their beliefs and customs, national and 
cultural institutions were free and inviolate, but shows that the Soviet 
authorities manage to combine the discouragement of religion at home (not 
suppression, so long as there is political co-operation) with ‘wheedling and 
coaxing of the religious group outside Russia into the fold’. The final paragraph 
includes this realistic passage: “The main aim of Soviet policy . . . is to harness 
behind the communist movement the forces of nationalism which are sweeping 
through the Muslim world. With this in view nationalism is identified with anti- 
imperialism, social reform and economic equality. . . . If Soviet propaganda can 
persuade Muslim peoples that they are faced with a choice between a return 
to, or an indefinite continuation of, the misrule of the past and joining the 
communist block, the latter course might well appear to them the lesser evil.’ 

R. W. BULLARD 


PARTNERSHIP: The Study of an Idea. By Max Warren. Being the Merrick 
Lectures at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, March 1955. 
London, SCM Press, 1956. 127 pp. 74” 5". 8s. 6d. 


‘PARTNERSHIP’, said Sir Gilbert Rennie, ‘is not a political formula but a way of 
life’, and this remark points directly to the approach of this little book. As 
usual Dr Warren has some interesting and important things to say, especially 
about Africa. But his words have a wider application to the world at large. 
He explains only too clearly that human relations are usually seen in terms of 
dominating power which is of its nature destructive of true partnership. He 
shows how partnership, properly understood, meets the deepest needs of 
human relations and that it carries within itself spiritual principles essential for 
the full human community. Some of his chapters are devoted to relating this 
idea to Christian theological principles and others to a discussion of the actual 
situation of the Churches. In the Churches he finds grounds for criticism and 
hope, though an outsider will certainly be more impressed by the former. Dr 
Warren in this book makes his readers think out the inner meaning of the word 
‘partnership’ and face its implications. Too many, both in Africa and Britain, 
are ready to use the word as a political formula—or even as a smoke-screen to 
mislead themselves by lulling their consciences as to their real aims. Partner- 
ship and dominating power are totally incompatible. 
H. M. WADDAMS 


DEVELOPPEMENT D’UNE CLASSE MOYENNE DANS LES Pays TROPICAUX ET 
SUB-TROPICAUX. Compte Rendu de la xx1x® Session tenue 4 Londres du 
13 au 16 Septembre 1955. (Also in English.) Brussels, l'Institut Inter- 
national des Civilisations Differentes, 1956. London, E. S. Tew, 91 Lynd- 
hurst Gardens, Finchley, N.3. 467 pp. 9}” x6". Bel. frs. 250. 36s. 
Tuts book contains twenty-six country papers, three general reports (economic, 
social, and political aspects), and a record of formal opening speeches, discussion, 
and resolutions. 
It is not very rewarding. The country papers say the same things, mainly 
‘what definition shall we use’, ‘not much information exists’, and ‘the middle 
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class is still new and small’. There are three or four good ones, but owing to this 
repetition all the useful information contained in these 239 pages could fit 
comfortably into a single essay of twenty-five pages. The three general rap- 
porteurs seem to have been chosen chiefly for their distinction as politicians. 

Instead of circulating these country papers it would have been better to 
circulate four or five expert papers on different aspects of the subject. An 
economic paper would have discussed such matters as: what types of education, 
skill, and enterprise expanding societies demand, up what ladders the middle 
classes are climbing, and what obstacles are in their way—such as the competi- 
tion of immigrant Indians or Chinese or Arabs or whites. An anthropological 
paper would have discussed the attitudes of ‘new’ men to old religions, tradi- 
tional clothes, the extended family system, ‘European’ food, caste, and other 
aspects of the culture into which they were born; a psychologist on this subject 
would also be most interesting. A good political paper would have discussed 
what causes some of these men to conform, while others rebel against imperial- 
ism; what attitudes they take to labour, to capital, to tribal authority, and to 
democracy; and whether the States they govern are likely to be corrupt and 
Fascist, or the reverse. All these questions are raised in one place orin another in 
the course of the volume, but they receive no systematic discussion. 

Some of the material is in French and some in English. 

W. ARTHUR LEWIS 


LAW AND STRUCTURES OF SocrAL ACTION. By Kenneth S. Carlston. London, 
Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1956. xii+-288 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. (The Library of World Affairs. Ed. by George W. Keeton 
and Georg Schwarzenberger. No. 30.) 83” x53”. 35s. 

Tuts is an attempt to analyse the basis of group and individual action within 

national and international society, using law as the tool of analysis. The 

author’s sociological approach is refreshing in the breadth of the material he 
uses; the text moves from the Roman Empire, through English feudal law and 
the customs of the North American Indians, to current or recent problems, such 
as the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute, the Schuman Plan, and American Anti- 

Trust legislation. It is consistent with this broad approach that the author, in a 

plea for a modern jus gentium, would demand of judges in the International 

Court of Justice (in addition to the existing, and rather formidable, require- 

ments) that they be ‘conversant with the philosophy of law and ethics, com- 

parative law, international economics, history, social psychology and anthropo- 

logy, among others’ (pp. 171-2). 

There is thought behind this work, and the author’s ideas are developed with 
conviction. At the same time the danger inherent in the sociological approach, 
namely of losing the theme of cogent argument in a mass of illustration and 
detail, is not really avoided here. One feels that the author’s theme lacks 
discipline and balance, and that one is thrown from topic to topic without being 
told precisely in what way the author’s analysis is proven. 

D. W. BowETt 


La DémocraTIE: Essai Synthétique. By Georges Burdeau. Brussels, Office de 
Publicité, S.A., 1956. 116 pp. (Collections Lebégue & Nationale. No. 119.) 
7k" x54". Bel. frs. 60. 
Tue Director of the Institut des Hautes Etudes Francaises en Egypte has 
written a discerning, reflective little essay on the underlying ideas of democracy 
in its widest social sense. Beginning as a constitutional system for guaranteeing 
existing individual freedoms, it has become a system of governmental power for 
winning freedoms not previously enjoyed: and the body of ‘citizens’ originally 
deemed to be ‘the people’ has become the whole population of a nation. The 
result is social democracy which it has become fashionable to style ‘totalitarian 
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democracy’ or ‘the heresy of democracy’. But it is precisely the differences — 
between the ‘open’ and the ‘closed’ politics of western parliamentary democracy 
and eastern ‘people’s democracies’ which call for close examination, since a 
return to laissez-faire liberal constitutionalism is now, surely, only a dream. 
These differences M. Burdeau explores carefully and incisively, on the realistic 
assumption that the welfare State is here to stay. 

DAvID THOMSON 


GOVERNMENTS OF GREATER EUROPEAN Powers: A Comparative Study of the 
Governments and Political Culture of Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
the Soviet Union. By Herman Finer. London, Methuen, 1956. xii+ 
931-+xciv pp. Bibliog. Index. 10”x7”. 60s. 

TuIs is a large book full of information culled from the widest sources. It deals 

not only with the actual systems of government in Britain, France, Western 

Germany, and the Soviet Union, but also with their economic, historical, and 

social background. It therefore brings into play all Professor Finer’s capacity 

for selecting the relevant and for vivid exposition. It is to be regarded as an 
introduction providing the elements of this subject and leading on to the 
same author’s Theory and Practice of Modern Government. Not the least 
valuable part of the work is the Appendix, which reproduces such key 
documents as Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of the Rights of 

Man, and the Constitutions of France of 1946, Germany of 1949, and the 

USSR of 1936. While it will provide the American student with much well 

chosen material that should help him in understanding European history, 

culture, and political practices, it should prove also to be a valuable work of 
reference. And for the immense industry it represents many will undoubtedly 
owe Professor Finer a real debt of gratitude. 

H. R. G. GREAVES 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST LABOUR MOVEMENT 1956-57. 
Ed. by Julius Braunthal. London, Lincolns-Prager International Pub- 
lishing Company Ltd., for the Socialist International and the Asian 
Socialist Conference, 1956. Obtainable from I. R. Maxwell & Co., Ltd., 
4 & 5 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 529 pp. Index. 73” x5}”. 63s. 


Most of the material in this Yearbook has been published before, but is not 
readily accessible. It is therefore useful to have this compilation by the former 
Secretary of the Socialist International. Its scope is quite properly limited to 
the parties and organizations which are affiliated to the Socialist International 
or the Asian Socialist Conference: beyond that limit lies an expanse of variegated 
socialism with no fixed frontier. The first section of the book is devoted to the 
Socialist International and the Asian Socialist Conference, giving a brief 
historical sketch of their development, an outline of their structure and strength 
(or weakness) in terms of membership and votes, and some of their major policy 
declarations. The remaining section treats each party similarly, country by 
country, with lists of affiliated organizations and the socialist press. The 
cumulative effect of the policy statements tends to leave the impression that 
democratic socialism is ‘not revolutionary but resolutionary’; but the book is 
designed for reference, not for reading. As the first of a series, it is largely 
retrospective, despite the date on the cover. If it is intended that subsequent 
issues should cover only one year, it should help to reduce the size Po “ price. 
AUL INKOSE 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL Potitics. By Charles O. Lerche, Jr. New York 
and London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xi+432 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
x6}”. $5. 40s. 

Tuts is an interesting and fresh variation of the now conventional textbook 

on international politics. Its author does not claim that it is anything more 
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than an introductory guide to the subject, and it is designed primarily as a 
college text which may at the same time be of some interest and use to the 
general reader. It answers these purposes well. It is balanced, fair, and clearly 
written. 

In the first part on International Concepts, the author deals with the usual 
elements of international politics, the nation State, national policy, the nature 
and constituents of power, and with the patterns of international relations. 
The second section is concerned with the causes of international conflict, and 
the various forms it takes, followed by an examination of what he describes as 


informal and formal techniques of escape from conflict, which are almost. 


identical with orthodox diplomatic and institutional procedures respectively. 
In the third major section he discusses, under the heading ‘Alternatives to 
Conflict’, the possible evolution of an international community by means of 
what one might broadly call functional co-operation, of which he regards the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations as examples, and the establishment 
of world order through international organization. In the fourth part he pro- 
ceeds to examine contemporary problems in their political, economic, and 
psychological settings. 
Tevan 


DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Ernst B. Haas and Allen S. 
Whiting. Introduction by Harold D. Lasswell. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill, 1956. xx-++557 pp. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science. Consulting Ed. Joseph P. Harris.) 9}” x6}”". $6. 46s. 


THE mounting supply of brand-new American textbooks introducing the under- 
graduate, gently and fairly painlessly, to the study of international relations 
shows clearly how much bigger and more inelastic the demand is there than 
here. (Whether it is better to give students this sort of potted meat—rather 
tasteless, pappy, and predigested—rather than risk them cracking their teeth 
on more adult fare is, perhaps, another question.) Messrs Haas and Whiting 
have tried here what they call a new ‘methodological approach’, based on 
Weberian sociology, which attempts to drive a middle, analytical course between 
the optimism of the idealists and the cynicism of the power-politics realists. 
They have, therefore, sacrificed the detailed historical background which has 
tended to fill up some recent American textbooks, and put in its place a careful 
analysis of international society in general, plus an elaborate description of the 
sociological factors which go to produce the foreign policy of the State. Case- 
studies of American, Russian, Egyptian, and Nazi foreign policies are added for 
illustration, and the book is completed with a survey of trends in international 
organization. Some of the material is well used and the explanations are lucid 
and clear, in spite of the occasional tendency to lapse into meaningless jargon. 
Inaccuracies are comparatively minor. The only danger of this method of 
drawing diagrams—literally and figuratively—to illustrate, for example, the 
different position of the ‘policy-making élites’ in a democracy and in an authori- 
tarian State, or of using Egypt as an example of government by oligarchy 
‘typical of many states in the Middle East and Latin America’, is that it en- 
courages a dangerous over-simplification. It reproduces for the student a 
mechanical and therefore unreal world—a world in which the length of Cleo- 
patra’s nose or the shortness of Sir Anthony Eden’s temper play no part at all; 
everything is reduced, tidily, to a smug sociological ‘pattern’. Professor Lass- 
well says in his introduction to the book that it is ‘an invitation to begin a life- 
long program of inquiry and participation in a process in which one is irre- 
trievably involved regardless of intention’. The only trouble is that students 
may refuse the invitation and never get beyond the textbook—yet go through 
life believing that they have ‘done’ international relations. 


SUSAN STRANGE 
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INSTITUTIONS INTERNATIONALES. By Claude-Albert Colliard. Paris, Librairie 
Dalloz, 1956. 526 pp. Index. (Petits Précis Dalloz.) 7}” x 4}”". Frs. 1,000. 
Tuls is a remarkably comprehensive handbook written to help in the teaching 
of the subject ‘International Institutions’ in French universities and law 
schools. Since it is designed for the needs of the first-year student of law and 
economics, under the reforms introduced in 1954, it approaches the subject 
broadly, in terms of historical development and social and economic conditions, 
and in no narrow juridical way. This approach, more novel in France than in 
Britain or the United States, makes the book of unusual usefulness here. 

It ranges from an historical survey of how modern States and international 
relations grew up to examinations of imperialism and of the British Common- 
wealth, from descriptions of treaty-making and diplomatic procedures to 
principles of international law, from an account of the League of Nations to 
details of modern regional and functional agencies and the Coal and Steel 
Community. Its standards of factual accuracy and of clarity are very high, 
but one is left marvelling at how so vast and varied an accumulation of know- 
ledge can be imbibed and digested by first-year university students without total 
bewilderment. Those in Britain who are mercifully spared so formidable an 
undertaking will find it, nevertheless, a most handy work of reference about all 
such matters: and even on more out-of-the-way topics such as how far the Vatican 
is a sovereign State and the special privileges of an international civil servant. 

Davip THOMSON 


THE YEAR Book OF WoRLD AFFAIRS 1956. Vol. 10. Ed. by George W. Keeton 
and Georg Schwarzenberger. Assistant Ed. L. C. Green. With Consolidated 
Index to Volumes 1-10. London, Stevens for the London Institute of 
World Affairs, 1956. xii+-420 pp. 10” x6}”. 42s. 

Tuts volume, despite its title, consists of a series of articles on various topics 

ranging in scope from the Geneva meetings of 1955 to the Himalayan Depend- 

encies of India. In addition, there is an extensive bibliography supported by a 

series of short reviews. ; 

The articles are all written by different authors and their connexion arises 
mainly from the spine of the book which binds them together physically. 
The articles vary greatly in quality both as regards their style and their content. 
Several appear to have been included because their subjects seemed to be im- 
portant rather than for the reason that their authors had anything notable to 
say about them. 

In general, the relatively lesser issues are dealt with more convincingly 
and more interestingly than the larger ones. In particular, Professor Tannen- 
baum, though some may disagree with his viewpoints, contributes a lively 
and a well-written account of ‘The Continuing Ferment in Latin America’. 
Wisely, and especially so in this part of the world, Professor Tannenbaum does 
not restrict his view to the single year of 1955. But, also reviewing much more 
than a single year, Mr Goodwin seems to take rather a long time to tell us that 
the GATT does not work. Incidentally, is America, as Dr Toussaint suggests 
in a footnote on page 173, a colonial Power? 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


INTERNATIONALE BEZIEHUNGEN: Einfithrung in die Grundlagen der Aussen- 
politik. By Rudolf Blihdorn. Vienna, Springer-Verlag, 1956. xiii+39r 
p. Bibliog. Index. (Rechts- und Staatswissenschaften. Ed. by A. 
Jerkl, A. Verdross and K. Wolff. Band 14.) 9}” x6}”. Paper bound srs, 
Cloth bound 56s. 
TuIs general textbook in German on international relations, written by an 
Austrian professor who was for some years before the war head of the legal 
department of the Austrian Foreign Office, possesses the merit of clarity not 
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easily or often achieved in German works on political science. In his preface he 
discusses some of the difficulties facing the student of international politics, the 
complexity, and the wide range of factors that must be taken into account. 
Like many others he feels that the contemporary world can be adequately com- 
prehended only as a unity. But this is an impossible task for one individual 
scholar to perform; rather does it require the co-operative effort of a team of 
specialists. His book is therefore only an attempt to suggest the main outlines, 

Professor Bliihdorn’s book comprises three sections: a study of the nature, 
motives, and behaviour of man, and the light it sheds upon the relations between 
States; secondly the analysis of the State as the dominant human society; and 
thirdly international relations. The unique interest of the book lies in the first 
part. Most books on International Relations begin with the State. Dr Bliihdorn 
begins, as it were on the ground floor, with man, the real actor on the political 
stage, whether on the national or international level. He devotes some con- 
siderable attention to the influence of man’s biological make-up on his political 
and social behaviour, emphasizes the role of instinct, emotion, and habit in the 
motivation of human conduct, and underlines the relevance to international 
relations of further study of mass psychology. 

TEUAN G. JOHN 


BIOGRAPHY 


LuGarD: The Years of Adventure 1858-1898. The First Part of the Life of 
Frederick Dealtry Lugard, later Lord Lugard of Abinger. By Margery 
Perham. London, Collins, 1956. xv-+-750 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9” x6”. 
42s. 

THE early part of this book is pure Kipling; it begins with a parson’s son, 

brought up in genteel poverty and piety, setting out to live on his pay as a sub- 

altern in a regiment of the line. He threw himself into the field-sports that 
poor men then enjoyed in British India, eschewed other society, avoided the 
company of women, and wrote long, long letters home. Silent, reserved, a little 
scornful of his flabbier contemporaries, he had a hard surface to his mind and 
beneath the surface a deep welling flood of passionate desires and hopes. Simple 
evangelical piety was the first outlet for his strong emotion; then came passion- 
ate love, and like those young men in Plain Tales from the Hills he lavished it 
on some worthless woman or other at Simla. Disillusion, which for years seemed 
to have destroyed his morale, in fact diverted it. The year was 1888 and the 
thing to do was to seek adventure, death perhaps, fighting the slave-traders in 

Central Africa. Penniless and almost friendless, he made his way to Mozambique 

in huge discomfort, and then the career of Lugard of Africa began. 

So far we have accompanied Miss Perham in a Victorian romance. Next she 
takes us through four phases of the scramble for Africa since Captain Lugard 
of the Norfolks (a regiment that treated his absences with strange forbearance) 
became the indispensable leader of pioneering expeditions. Four exploiting 
companies, either chartered or hopeful of securing charters, successively em- 
ployed him to open up, to pacify, and to prepare the way for development, in 
Nyasaland, Uganda, the Kalahari, and the Emirates of the Niger. In each 
adventure Lugard distinguished himself for thorough preparation, just but 
severe discipline, extreme pertinacity, and a headstrong quality that made 
him a good master but a bad servant. He was always attempting great things 
with small resources, never master of any situation unless he could dominate it 
by his own force of character. Economy was the mother of Indirect Rule. 

So wide is the field and so complex the interplay of interests that the reader 
without background knowledge may find it hard to discover what these com- 
panies were up to, and what was the policy of British Governments towards 
them. Miss Perham packs her pages with information and keeps her topics 
well under control, but it must be admitted that some parts of the book inevit- 
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ably make heavy reading. The book is written with authority, largely from 
Lugard’s diaries—like other strong, silent men he was remarkably verbose on 
paper. The controversies in which Lugard was involved in the eighteen- 
nineties present a picture of Empire well worth studying here, and a picture, it 
may be said, which resembles the classic statements of Hobson and Lenin in no 
single feature. 

All who care for the story of Africa will watch with interest for the second 


volume which is to deal with Lugard the administrator and the happily-married 
man. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


MEMOIRES DE GUERRE. Vol. 2. L’Unité, 1942-1944. By Charles de Gaulle. 
Paris, Plon, 1956. 713 pp. Map. 9” 5%". Frs. 2,400. 
TuE second volume of General de Gaulle’s memoirs amply fulfils the promise of 
the first. Covering the years between 1942 and the liberation of France in 1944, 
it deals with the period when allied unity was most essential and when it was, as 
far as France was concerned, also peculiarly difficult. So much of his account is 
preoccupied with the recurrent frictions between himself and Churchill and 
Roosevelt that the title of the volume is indeed ironic. Over Syria and Lebanon, 
over Madagascar, over the invasion and subsequent administration of French 
North Africa, over the plans for D-Day itself, he fought a running battle to 
uphold his own conception of French national rights and dignity, and of his 
personal position as the spokesman of France. Time and again he appeared to 
his irritated colleagues to be prepared to jeopardize even victory to satisfy his 
prickly sensitivity about any neglect of French dignity. He makes no conceal- 
ment of his purpose: 
Un appel venu du fond de l’Histoire, ensuite l’instinct du pays, m’ont amené a 
prendre en compte le trésor en déshérence, & assumer la souveraineté francaise. 
C’est moi qui détiens la légitimité. C’est en son nom que je puis appeler la nation & 
la guerre et 4 l’unité, imposer l’ordre, la loi, la justice, exiger au-dehors le respect des 
droits de la France. Dans ce domaine, je ne saurais le moins du monde renoncer, ni 
méme transiger (p. 321). 
There it was in a nutshell—a mystic faith in destiny, engendering suspicion of 
every American movement and many British policies too. 

Yet, when the moment came to fill the gap left by Vichy’s collapse, to 
frustrate Laval’s daring last-minute move to summon the remnants of the 
Chambers, to keep the Communists at bay and reduce the turbulent resistance 
movements to order again, it was of immense advantage to the Allies that de 
Gaulle was there. Always the soldier, he got on best with soldiers (better with 
Eisenhower than with Roosevelt), and writes glowingly of French military 
prowess in Italy. The memoirs continue to be a fine self-revelation, beautifully 
written in a terse style, of one of France’s most enigmatic public figures. 

Davip THomson 


THE PuRSUIT OF FREEDOM. By Pierre Mendés-France. London, New York and 
Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1956. vii+-256 pp. Index. 83?” x53". 18s. 
Tuts story of M. Mendés-France’s voyage to North Africa on the Massilia 
after the fall of France, of his arrest there on charges of desertion, of his trial 
and conviction in France, and his subsequent escape to England was first 
published in French in 1943, under the title of Liberté, Liberté, chérie. It is 
regrettable that the British public should have had to wait thirteen years for an 
English translation. But even after this lapse of time, the book holds the 
reader’s attention from beginning to end. The publishers claim that ‘it reads 
like a thriller’, and so it does. It is the story of a brave man who fought with 
courage and intelligence against a political system that was determined to 
destroy him whatever perversions of justice were necessary in order to succeed. 
It is also a salutory reminder—even after thirteen years—that ‘the price of 
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liberty is eternal vigilance’, that however hard the circumstances may be, 
freedom and self-respect must be ‘fought for daily at the cost of unrelenting 
struggle’ (p. 249). 
M. Mendés-France tells his story simply and vividly. His (anonymous) 
translator has succeeded admirably in conveying these qualities in English and 
in avoiding the stiltedness that translation nearly always involves. 
Dorotuy PICKLES 


LAW 


THEORIES ET REALITES EN DROIT INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC, 2nd rev. ed. By 

Charles de Visscher. Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1955. 495 pp. Index. 

9?” x63”. Frs. 2,500. 
THE first edition of this work was reviewed in International Affairs, July 1954, 
p. 357. The need for a second, revised and enlarged edition is proof of the atten- 
tion which the distinguished author’s views have aroused among a large circle 
of readers. The substance of the work has not been appreciably altered, and its 
general approach remains the same. In the entirely re-written concluding para- 
graphs of the book this is defined as follows (p. 449): 
Il ne s’agit donc pas, comme on a tendance a le dire, de reconstruire le droit inter- 
national a partir de la sociologie, idée fausse qui n’engendre que confusion, mais de 
passer au crible d’une critique plus largement informée les régles et les pratiques du 
droit international appréhendées dans le vif de leurs applications. 
This reviewer is bound to confess that he remains unconvinced and that, to him, 
the author’s assessment of the true function and mission of international law 
remains unattractive. He has searched in vain through this work to find any 
rule of international law the acceptance, practical efficacy, or clarification of 
which has been promoted by the author’s method of approach. Having written 
the preceding sentence the reviewer twice opened this book at random and 
re-read, first the section on sovereign immunity (pp. 299 sqq.) and, secondly, the 
section on territorial waters and the Continental Shelf (pp. 264 sqq.). It is no 
doubt entirely his own fault if he has failed to discover in these pages anything 
that could be described as new or as a useful contribution to the discussion of 
important problems. FAM 

- A, MANN 


IL DIRITTO INTERNAZIONALE E IL PROBLEMA DELLA PACE. By Giorgio del 
Vecchio. Rome, Editrice Studium, 1956. I19 pp. Bibliog. (Universale 
Studium 46.) 62” x4}". 200 lire. 

Tuis volume forms part of a series containing monographs on scientific, religious, 

historical, and literary subjects designed for the use of the general public. It 

is not intended, therefore, to provide more than an introduction to international 
law and the related problems of war and peace. Within its modest compass, 
however, it contains an admirable survey of these subjects. Chapter 5 of the 
book (‘Il concetto di guerra giusta’), which is an introduction to the writings of 
medieval international lawyers, gives pride of place to Francisco de Vitoria, 
the first jurist to postulate the inter-dependence of States (pp. 69-75). In 


chapter 6 the development of international organization is traced to modern | 


times, concluding with the familiar criticism of the preponderant status of the 
great Powers in the United Nations. The book can be recommended as a useful 
historical introduction to the study of international law. The short biblio- 
graphy should, however, not have omitted a reference to van Vollenhoven’s Du 
Droit de Paix,’ now generally acknowledged as one of the most penetrating 
modern studies of the history of international law. 
F. HoniG 

1 Du droit de Paix: de Iure Pacis, by Professor C. van Vollenhoven (The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1932). Published as The Law of Peace in an English translation by W. Horsfall 
Carter (London, Macmillan, 1936). 
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CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1956. Vol. 9. Ed. by George W. Keeton and Georg 
Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens for the Faculty of Laws, University 
College, London, 1956. vii-+-275 pp. Index. 84” 54". 32s. 6d. 


ONCE again the Faculty of Laws of University College, London has issued a 
book of essays on current legal problems, which is remarkable for its compre- 
hensiveness and its freshness. There are thirteen lectures, including the presi- 
dential address to the Bentham Club by Mr Justice Devlin on the Common Law, 
Public Policy, and the Executive. The other subjects include Good Faith in 
Contracts by Professor R. Powell, being his inaugural lecture in the Chair of 
Roman Law; Gifts in Favour of Sport by Dr O. R. Marshall; Security of Tenure 
under the Landlord and Tenant Act 1954 by Mr E. H. Scamell; and the Control 
of Monopolies by Mrs Valentine Korah. Commonwealth matters are dealt with 
by Professor R. C. FitzGerald who writes on the constitutional future of Malta, 
and by Mr D. C. Holland writing on the freedom of the press in the Common- 
wealth. Finally, the last two lectures deal with subjects of International Law. 
Dr B. Cheng discusses recent developments in Air Law, particularly the legal 
status of outer space. And Dr G. Schwarzenberger discusses critically the 
Province of the Doctrine of International Law which is a searching examination 
of the place of theory in international issues. It is a special feature of this 
annual volume to throw light as well as learning on current legal problems. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


TRADE-UNION TFREEDOM ON NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL PLANES. An 
Address by Alfred Braunthal. 14 June 1955. 13-pp. 


THE PosITION OF THE LAWYER: A Mirror of the Legal Conditions in the State. 
An Address by A. J. M. Van Dal. Delivered 17 June 1955. 16 pp. 


THE FoRCE OF EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA IN DESTROYING THE CONSCIOUS- 
NESS OF FREEDOM UNDER LAw. An Address by Per Olof Ekeléf. De- 
livered 17 June 1955. II pp. 

Die VERTEIDIGUNG DER FUNDAMENTALEN RECHTSPRINZIPIEN: EINE AUFGABE 
ALLER JURISTEN. An Address by Dr Theo Friedenau. 17 Juni 1955. 
18 pp. 

Les DROITS DE L’ACCUSE DANS LE PROCES PENAL. An Address by Jean Graven. 
14 Juin 1955. 28 pp. 

THE EssENCE OF A TOTALITARIAN STATE. An Address by Vladimir Gsovski. 
Delivered 13 June 1955. 62 pp. 

THE ESSENCE OF THE RULE oF Law. An Address by Prof. Charles J. Hamson. 
Delivered 13 June 1955. 15 pp. 

VERFASSUNGSRECHT UND VERFASSUNGSWIRKLICHKEIT. An Address by Dr 
Reinhart Maurach. 14 Juni 1955. 19 pp. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL ORGANS 
OF THE STATE ACCORDING TO INTERNATIONAL PENAL LAw. An Address by 
Bernard V. A. Roling. Delivered 16 June 1955. 24 pp. 


Limits OF STATE INTERFERENCE WITH CiviL Ricuts. An Address by Navroz 
Behram Vakil. Delivered 14 June 1955. 26 pp. 


(All these addresses were given at the International Congress of Jurists, Athens, 
Greece.) The Hague, International Commission of Jurists, 1955. (For the 
Rule of Law.) 8" No price. 

Tue Report of the International Congress of Jurists (held at Athens from 13 to 

17 June 1955) has previously been reviewed in this Journal. The task of the 

International Commission of Jurists, under whose auspices this Congress was 

held, is stated to be ‘the support and advancement of those principles of justice 

believed to be the right of every man’. These papers are therefore mainly 
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concerned with a critical evaluation of the legal systems of the Soviet Union 
and the so-called satellite States. They deal with aspects of civil, criminal, and 
constitutional law and provide information which, as a rule, is not otherwise 
easily obtainable. Of the papers here referred to, those of Professors Graven and 
Réling may perhaps be singled out as being of special interest, while that of 
Professor Gsovski provides an admirable general introduction to the administra- 
tion of justice in the Soviet Union. 
F. Honic 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


DENMARK AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By Max Sorensen and Niels J. Haagerup. 
Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. New York, Manhattan Publishing Com- 
pany for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1956. 
xiii+154 pp. Index. (National Studies on International Organization.) 
82" x53". $3. 

La SuISSE ET LES NATIONS UNIEs. By Jacqueline Belin under the direction of 
Professor Paul Guggenheim. Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. New York, 
Manhattan Publishing Company for the Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix 
Internationale, 1956. 139 pp. Index. (Etudes Nationales sur l’Organisa- 
tion Internationale.) 8}” x54”. $3. 


THESE books are two of the first to become available in a new series sponsored 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The aim of this series, 
which will include separate volumes on some twenty countries and two volumes 
of summary and analysis, is, according to the Preface, ‘to provide a forum for an 
exchange of unofficial national views on international organization, thereby 
fostering increased understanding of significant differences of national outlook 
and of areas of agreement, and to stimulate examination of the potentialities 
and possibilities of the United Nations in terms of national interests’. 


Denmark and the United Nations, after a brief historical introduction dis- 
cussing Denmark’s relations with the League of Nations, provides a straight- 
forward dispassionate account of Denmark’s attitude towards the United 
Nations, derived from parliamentary debates, newspaper reports and opinion, 
and some other sources. Denmark’s stand with regard to each major problem 
dealt with by the UN is analysed in relation to the political situation within the 
country and to her policies vis-a-vis the great Powers. 


La Suisse et les Nations Unies, on the other hand, is concerned almost en- 
tirely with Switzerland’s droit de neutralité. A good half of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of the application of Swiss neutrality in her relations with other 
countries and international organizations which preceded the United Nations, 
including the League of Nations. Swiss objections to the UN Charter are set out 
in detail, and her attitudes towards the European organizations such as the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation are analysed. A chapter is 
given to the Swiss participation in the Korean armistice commission. 

ELIZABETH G. CossTICK 


THE ARAB BLOC IN THE UNITED NATIONS. By G. Moussa Dib. Amsterdam, 
Djambatan Ltd., International Educational Publishing House, 1956. 
128 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6”. 19s. 


Tuts book, though incomplete and not always impartial, is certainly a useful 
contribution to the study of the attitude adopted by the Arab States at the 
United Nations. This is considered in a number of specific cases. The English 
reader may feel that there are omissions in the presentation which have the 
effect of giving an unfair impression of British policy by dwelling too exclusively 
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on its self-interested aspects. But he will nevertheless certainly profit from 
perusing and pondering the author’s arguments. The multiplication of such 
studies written from an Arab viewpoint can make a valuable contribution to the 


. elucidation of western relations with the Arabs. It is to be hoped that the author 


will continue his research and in due course make a more exhaustive and 
authoritative study. Dr Dib’s style of writing English leads occasionally to a 
certain lack of clarity. In so far as this reflects the fact that he is more at home 
in Arabic ways of thought than English, it is at least a guarantee that he is 
expressing a genuinely Arab point of view; further practice will no doubt result 
in a more complete mastery of English idiom. 


NEVILL BARBOUR 


HISTORY 


THE RUSSIAN STRUGGLE FOR POWER, 1914-17: A Study of Russian Foreign 
Policy during the First World War. By C. Jay Smith, Jr. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1956. xv+553 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}”"x5}". 
$4.75. 

TueE author of this study rightly observes in his foreword that little is known of 

any but the main lines of Allied diplomacy during the first world war. Indeed, 

almost the only authentic sources for it are the Russian documents published by 
the Soviet Government; the British and French documents which might make it 
possible to verify or disprove the general picture which emerges from the 

Russian documents remain so far unpublished. As regards French diplomacy, 

the author has made use of the material contained in the well-known work by 

Pingaud; for British diplomacy he has not been able to draw on any essential 

material apart from the memoirs of Lord Grey. Nevertheless, Mr Smith has 

done much to give form to the tangle of Russian diplomacy during the years 

1914-17. 

r The wintick has traced the Allies’ efforts, as reflected in Russian diplomacy, 
to secure new partners in their cause and to prevent the Central Powers from 
gaining new allies. His book contains an account of the protracted negotia- 
tions with Italy and Rumania, of the dramatic story of the winning over of 
Greece, and of the unsuccessful attempts to prevent Turkey and Bulgaria from 
joining Germany and Austria-Hungary. But the central features of his study 
are the Allies’ designs to strengthen their positions by means of territorial 
changes: the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, the separation of the left bank 
of the Rhine from Germany, the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, the 
handing over of the Straits and Constantinople to Russia, the partition of Asiatic 
Turkey, and the general redistribution of power in the Middle East. The author 
has also paid mucn attention to the sad story of Nicholas 11’s handling of the 
Polish question. 

Now and then Mr Smith makes general statements which are rather dubious: 
for example, his statement that it is only a legend that the principle of British 
foreign policy in the nineteenth century was to keep Russia out of Constan- 
tinople and the Straits (p. 83), that the munitions crisis in Russia had nothing 
to do with the British attack on the Straits (p. 187), and that during the Dar- 
danelles operation Mr Lloyd George and Mr Churchill urged that the promise to 
Russia of Constantinople and the Straits be withdrawn (p. 197). His digressions 
into the field of Russian domestic policy, based mainly on Paléologue’s diaries, 
may be said to be the weak point of his book. The information given by 
Paléologue, the then French ambassador to Russia, was good at its time; 
but during the forty years which have elapsed since then our knowledge of 
events in Russia before the revolution has acquired surer foundations. Finally, 
the author’s references are sometimes unreliable; for example, some of the 
references to Paléologue’s diaries (probably taken from an insufficiently accurate 
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translation) are erroneous, as is the reference on p. 61 to the English book by 
Sir Bernard Pares. 

_On the whole, however, Mr Smith’s book displays historical caution and a 
mastery of detail. It is by no means the last word on the history of those fateful 
years of the first world war, but it is undoubtedly a really serious contribution 
to diplomatic history. 

B. ELKIN 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WESTERN WORLD AND THEIR INFLUENCE UPON 
History. Vol. 11. From the American Civil War to the End of the Second 
World War. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. London, Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1956. xii+666 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 9” x53". 45s. 

WitH this volume Major-General Fuller brings his survey of the decisive battles 
of world history up to the present day. His theme in this volume is the impact 
of the Industrial Revolution upon warfare. He sees this impact as taking four 
main forms. First there is the industrialization of war through the increase 
of importance of the artillery or bombardment arm over both cavalry and 
infantry, enhanced by the mobility conferred upon the artillery by the petrol 
engine and the aeroplane. Secondly there is the democratization of war result- 
ing from the development of railways which made possible the translation of 
Guibert’s ‘nation-in-arms’ from theory to fact, with the development of mass 
armies, and ‘made peace a preparatory period for war’. Thirdly, resulting from 
this, there is the development of total war, war against peoples, transferring 
the power to sue for peace from government to people, and making peace-making 
the product of revolution. And fourthly, there is the application of industrial 
management techniques to war with the development of the general staff 
system. 

In all this one is aware, as in General Fuller’s earlier volumes, of an original 
mind applying itself brilliantly to the military side of history. Unfortunately, 
as the author’s narrative approaches the present day his sense of military and 
strategic realities tangles with his ideas of what is politically desirable, in 
deciding what battles to class as decisive and why. Vittorio Veneto, for example, 
is classed as a decisive battle because it is alleged to have made possible the 
recovery of Italy’s national morale from the shame of Caporetto, thus rescuing 
her from Bolshevism. Wavell’s destruction of the Italian army in Africa at Sidi 
Barrani on the other hand receives only two mentions. Such a development in- 
evitably casts doubt, however unjustified it may be, upon the author’s judge- 
ment in earlier history. 

D. C. Watt 


E1n HEER IM SCHATTEN DER PaRTEIEN: Die militarpolitische Lage Osterreichs 
1918-1938. By Ludwig Jedlicka. Graz, Cologne, Verlag Hermann 
Bohlaus Nachf., 1955. xi+-200 pp. Illus. Table. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x62”. 
DM 14.80. 

WirH the new Austrian army still in embryo this book makes a timely appear- 

ance. Accustomed as we are to thinking of Austria as passing through ten 

difficult years between the end of the war and the departure of the occupying 
forces, Herr Jedlicka’s salutary reminder of the formidable obstacles confronting 
the military planners of the new young Republic of 1918 makes recent Austrian 
history seem calm indeed by comparison. From the beginning one set of chaotic 
conditions was quickly superseded by the next. Not only was the old Imperial 
army in a state of hopeless disintegration, but the new Republican army, 
which was at first organized as a sort of people’s militia with a strong Socialist 
bias, had its own troubles in quelling the Communists within its ranks. More- 
over its authority hardly extended outside Vienna, and in the frontier regions 
voluntary defence corps were hastily improvised to deal with the threatening 
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situation along the Yugoslav and Hungarian frontiers. This inauspicious begin- 
ning brought its own train of consequences, for the later ‘de-politicizing’ of the 
smaller professional army ordained by the Treaty of St Germain turned out to 
be remarkably like the substitution of one set of politics for another, and quickly 
led to that multiplication of para-military formations which served to enforce 
the aims of the various political parties, thereby hopelessly dividing the State 
executive, and rendering it finally impotent to resist, even for a brief period, the 
aggressive intentions of Hitler’s Germany. 

The author has drawn upon a certain amount of new material for his account 
of these developments and has presented his thesis in an admirably objective 
manner. The book is well documented and represents a valuable addition to the 
literature on the subject. 


IL. L.G. 


ENTSTEHUNG UND GESCHICHTE DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. By Arthur Rosen- 
berg. Ed. by Kurt Kersten. Frankfurt, Europadische Verlagsanstalt, 1955. 
502 pp. Index. 84” x6”. DM 19.50. 
THE present edition of Arthur Rosenberg’s well-known book on the history of 
the Weimar Republic is meant for the benefit of German readers of whom 
presumably very few have been able to get hold of the earlier German editions 
printed at Karlsbad and Amsterdam. The editor gives a short biographical 
account of the author, adds some pertinent remarks on his manner and method 
and a useful survey of those books which—mainly after 1945—have been 
published on the same subject. Less satisfactory, however, is his account of the 
editorial treatment of the original text in which changes have been made, 
although only slight ones (‘... wurde nur wenig veraendert...’ p.7). There were 
also some omissions but: ‘Im wesentlichen wurden nur solche Stellen ausgelassen, 
die sich unmittelbar auf Vorgaenge der Zeit bezogen, in der Rosenberg seine 
Buecher schrieb’ (p. 7). The location of such changes and omissions has nowhere 
been indicated, so that the scientific worker has to go back to the original edi- 
tion to find those remarks which Herr Kersten regards as ‘allzu zeitgebunden’, 
The paradoxical point is that Rosenberg’s brilliant and lively narration with its 
uninhibited value judgements right and left is quite consciously ‘zeitgebunden’, 
and written from the point of view of a political fighter who passionately wanted 
a really socialistic revolution to succeed in 1918 and beyond. Since Rosenberg 
in this attitude of a ‘Weltenrichter’ did not try to conceal his preferences and 
dislikes it might have been better to leave it at that. Another point is the 
treatment of the annotations. It seems to be a modern fad that the pages of 
learned books look so much better if there are no footnotes. The result in this 
case is that one has to hunt for the notes in the middle and at the end of the 
book and separately for each chapter without helpful indications at the top of 
the pages. It was one of the great merits of Dietrich Bracher’s book Die 
Aufloesung der Weimarer Republik (Berlin, 1955) that the text and its vast 
documentation formed an organic whole for each page. This should be a model 
for all similar works. 


E. RosENBAUM 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


GRAND STRATEGY. Vol. v. August 1943-September 1944. By John Ehrman. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1956. xvii+-634 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. (History of 
the Second World War. United Kingdom Military Series. Ed. by J. R. M. 
Butler.) 9?” x63”. 42s. 

Tuts volume of the Military Histories of the Second World War should arouse 

particular interest: it is the first to appear of the six which deal, not with the 

details of the campaigns, but with the planning and conduct of the war at the 

highest level. A survey of this kind, based entirely on original sources and 
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covering every aspect of allied planning and activity at the height of the greatest 
war in history, imposes an unprecedented strain on the historian, which Mr 
Ehrman sustains with masterly equanimity. He never falters in his grasp of 
essentials, and the pattern of events, arguments, and policies is kept quite 
admirably distinct. The unifying theme in this, the first of the two volumes for 
which he is responsible, is the planning and launching of the allied invasions of 
France in 1944. Sir Winston Churchill has already revealed in considerable 
detail just how anguished were the controversies between the allies out of which 
an agreed policy eventually emerged. Here we can follow the process even more 
thoroughly in the plentifully-quoted correspondence of the Allied Chiefs of Staff 
and perhaps gain a more balanced view than that which Sir Winston presented. 
Britain’s strategic conceptions and abilities were powerfully affected by her 
shrinking war-potential, and since it was during this period that the United 
States became the dominant partner, and one whose military thought was 
impatient of the subtler points of European politics, controversy between the 
allies was bound to be sharp. If American policy seemed to us absurdly rigid 
and unimaginative, the flexibility which we urged seemed to them complex, 
debilitating, and unpredictable. In these controversies Mr Ehrman shows 
himself magisterially impartial—a virtue the more important in that the 
Americans are apparently producing no comparable history to present their 
own views. 
M. E. Howarp 


STUDIES OF OVERSEAS SuPPLY. By H. Duncan Hall and C. C. Wrigley with a 
chapter by J. D. Scott. London, H.M.S.O. and Longmans, Green, 1956. 
xi+537 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 9?” x6}”. 37s. 6d. 

Tuts book—intended as a complement to Mr H. Duncan Hall’s North American 

Supply in the same series—deals with a variety of subjects, of which the 

principal are Munitions Supply from North America, problems of cash procure- 

ment and lend-lease respectively, the Combined Boards, British War Organiza- 
tion in the United States, and Scientific Collaboration. This last chapter (con- 
tributed by Mr J. D. Scott) concentrates on Radar, the Jet Engine, and the 

Atomic Bomb. The common theme binding the various contributions together 

is the way in which collaboration—considered mainly from an administrative 

point of view—between the United Kingdom and the United States (and, 
treated more briefly, with Canada also) evolved and operated from 1939 to 

1945. There is also a chapter on “The Eastern Hemisphere’ dealing with the 

supply of munitions (but not of raw materials and foodstuffs or of other equip- 

ment) from the three Southern Dominions and India. 

There can be no doubt that each section contains matter of great general 
interest, and that the book will be of special value to those seeking information 
on any of the individual subjects dealt with. But the multiplicity of authors 
added to the variety of subjects has produced a certain lack of unity, and the 
reader is apt to get lost in a maze of detailed narrative. It seems a pity that no 
attempt was made to pull the strings together, in other words, to sum up the 
results of six years’ collaboration between the two principal countries and to 
draw from the experience gained in the ‘Organising of Informality’ (p. 266) 
conclusions which might be of relevance in a future contingency. 

CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 


DocuMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN PoLicy Ig18-1945. Vol. vi. The Last 
Months of Peace, March—-August 1939. London, H.M.S.O.,1956. xciii+-1149 
pp. (Series D (1937-1945).) 93” X6”. 50s. 

TuIs volume of captured German documents covers the period from 16 March to 

8 August 1939. Except for the documentation on a few subjects (Germany’s 

occupation of Memel, German-Spanish relations) which had been printed in 
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earlier volumes, the collection includes all the documents on German policy 
during the period which the editors were able to find (a few files, especially those 
relating to German economic relations with Russia and the Far East, are missing) 
and have thought worthy of publication. It is thus an exceptionally mixed 
bag. The central theme is the reactions of the West to the German occupation 
of Prague, and following this, the reactions of Germany herself to the Anglo- 
French policy of guarantees initiated as a reply to the occupation; although 
some documents, including a group which describes the unsuccessful endeavours 
to persuade Japan to conclude a military alliance with Germany and Italy, and 
another dealing with the Middle East, are connected with the central subject 
only in so far as they reflect the German Government’s preparations for a war 
to which it was now looking forward, not without disguise but without self- 
deception. 

Germany’s foreign representatives come out well in that their reports are 
usually well informed and do not hesitate to tell the truth to the Wilhelmstrasse. 
If Hitler got a false impression on world feeling about himself and his designs, 
the chief blame rests unmistakably on Ribbentrop. Interesting, too, are the 
reports by an agent of Heydrich’s on Italian resentment against Germany 
(pp. 240-2) and by an unnamed writer on a “fact-finding mission’ undertaken by 
him in England in June (pp. 674 ff.). The French, Flandin and Bonnet, are 
shown as telling the Germans the truth frankly enough, if regretfully (pp. 77ff., 
828). Otherwise the collection is a melancholy one. Nearly all the representa- 
tives of the smaller countries are shown as saying to the Germans exactly the 
opposite of what they were saying almost in the same breath to the Western 
Powers. The record must be a particularly embarrassing one for M. Gafencu 
to read (pp. 190, 210, 237, etc.). Ciano appears as the biggest liar of all (p. 208). 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


CONSPIRACY AMONG GENERALS. By Wilhelm von Schramm. Trans. and ed. b 
R. T. Clark. London, Allen & Unwin, 1956. 215 pp. Illus. 83”x53’. 
16s. 


THE ‘resistance’ movement in Germany itself is dealt with in Mr Wheeler 
Bennett’s important work, The Nemesis of Power (1953) and other books. 
This well-translated book deals, in great detail, with the dramatic reaction of 
the German officers in Paris to the attempt on Hitler on 20 July 1944. The 
story has been checked by most of the chief survivors and is apparently as 
reliable as it is fascinating. It gives a tragic picture of brave and able men 
torn between loyalty to their oaths as soldiers, and to their friendships with each 
other, to their dread of oncoming disaster to their country and their detestation 
of the Nazi system. Although some had ‘resisted’ for years most did not move 
until military disaster threatened. The affair in Paris was better organized than 
in Berlin; it was temporarily successful and as no diaries or papers were kept 
most of the participants escaped punishment. The book has some good photo- 
graphs and a useful ‘chronology’ but no index. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


On Limitinc Atomic War. London and New York, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1956. 45 pp. 84” x5}”. 2s. 6d. 


Tus pamphlet is the product of a private Study Group of four which met 
during last summer. The group’s members were Rear Admiral Sir Anthony- 
Buzzard, Professor P. M. S. Blackett, Denis Healey, M.P., and Richard Goold- 
Adams, the last-named being the author of the present draft. The aim was to 
discuss the problem of defence policy in the nuclear age, and the pamphlet 
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presents the case for graduated deterrents—that is, for defining and making 
possible limited atomic war as a deterrent to local aggression. Among the 
problems discussed are how far a distinction can be drawn between the tactical 
and strategic use of nuclear weapons, and whether the explosion of any atomic 
weapon in war must inevitably lead straight on to the use of the H-bomb. The 
members of the group are not wholly unanimous in their views, but they con- 
clude strongly that these are vital questions which should be more widely dis- 
cussed than they have been. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STERLING: Its Meaning in World Finance. By Judd Polk. Foreword by John H. 


Williams. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; 
London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. xvii+-286 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x6". $3.75. 27s. 6d. 


Tuts book contains a critical analysis from an American point of view of the 
post-war monetary system based upon sterling. The system denotes that 
although sterling is freely accepted by traders in a defined geographical area in 
settlement of all debts, it is not freely convertible into gold or dollars. Mr Polk 
carefully explains the role of the United Kingdom, as the metropole of the 
sterling area, in its relations with other independent, as well as dependent 
(colonial), members of the area. He argues that the metropole’s hope of func- 
tioning as an effective money centre directly depends upon its ability to 
generate surpluses in its foreign transactions. He shows, however, that after the 
war neither the United Kingdom nor the independent members ever achieved 
large surpluses on external account; if none the less the United Kingdom acted 
as monetary centre, and indeed was enabled to finance large investments in the 
countries of the independent members, this was entirely due to the liberal 
provision of American and Canadian loans and grants and to the mobilization 
of substantial surpluses which in post-war years were earned on foreign account 
by the colonies. 

Mr Polk discusses the relation between the sterling area and other monetary 
areas in terms of dollar shortage and he raises a fundamental question in asking 
whether there is a shortage because there are too few dollars (the line officially 
taken in the non-dollar world, by which it justifies the rationing of dollar 
supplies and the discrimination against dollar goods) or because there is too 
much foreign currency (the line officially taken in the dollar world). The great 
merit of Mr Polk’s book is that it presents in a lucid and very readable form all 
the important issues inherent in the operation of a really complicated monetary 
system. 

H. C. 


STERLING-DOLLAR DrpLomacy: Anglo-American Collaboration in the Recon- 
struction of Multilateral Trade. By Richard N. Gardner. Foreword by 
R. F. Harrod. Oxford, Clarendon Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1956. xxiv-+-423 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 83” x5#”. 42s. 
Mr GARDNER tells a fascinating story about the ambitious effort, led by the 
United States and Britain, to reconstruct a liberal international economic 
system after the second world war. He traces the evolution in the two countries 
of wartime planning on post-war financial and trade policy which was to 
promote the multilateral settlement of foreign balances, involving both free 
convertibility of currencies and the dismantling of all kinds of discriminatory 
trade practices. He discloses new information on the negotiations which pro- 
duced the Bretton Woods institutions, the Anglo-American Loan Agreement, 
the International Trade Agreement, and the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
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Trade (GATT). However, all these efforts, whatever their ultimate reward, - 
did not produce a workable multilateral system. The heroic attempt at making 
sterling convertible in 1947 was an utter failure and the principal reason for this 
failure was the unforeseen lack of stability in the basic political and economic 
conditions of the immediate post-war period. 

In telling this exciting, though sad, story, Mr Gardner brings into play not 
only economic forces, but legal, political, and psychological ones as well. He con- 
vincingly demonstrates the close interaction between official policy and public 
opinion and lays special emphasis on the difficult problem of explaining complex 
economic policies to a democratic electorate. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


Tur STERLING AREA IN THE PosTWAR WorLb. Internal Mechanism and 
Cohesion 1946-1952. By Philip W. Bell. London, Oxford University Press, 
1956. xxvi-+-478 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83” x53”. 63s. 

Mr BELL, an American economist, contrasts the post-war sterling ‘area’ system 

with the sterling ‘bloc’ system which came into existence in the nineteen- 

thirties. Both are based on the voluntary adherence of members to the require- 
ments of the sterling exchange standard, namely maintenance of exchange rate 
parity with sterling and holding of reserves in London. The operation of that 
standard has been modified under ‘area’ arrangements by the blocking of exist- 
ing balances of some members with releases under agreement. Moreover, it has 
been altered by the exchange control network which governs transactions of the 

‘area’ members with the outside world and which in particular sharply restricts 

the freedom of payments to the dollar area. 

Mr Bell describes in great detail the experience of individual ‘area’ members 
in meeting balance of payments disturbances. By inquiring into the ties which 
account for the cohesion among members, he distinguishes between four groups 
of considerations. First, trade considerations include those of the size and 
stability of ‘area’ members as export markets; the degree to which the area 
serves import needs; alternatives available in each case; and the extent of multi- 
lateral settlement made possible by membership. Secondly, capital considera- 
tions include the value of London as a source of, or the overseas regions as an out- 
let for, funds. Thirdly, financial considerations, which include the value to 
Great Britain and to overseas members of London’s role as a ‘clearer’ and as 
‘central banker’. Lastly, membership ties are based upon political considera- 
tions not directly related to economic advantages and disadvantages. 

Mr Bell’s pessimistic conclusions about the future of the sterling area are the 
least valuable part of the book. What is most valuable is the careful assembly of 
economic and financial data, and their interplay, for area members for the post- 
war period. It is a scholarly study, not always easy to read, but quite indis- 
pensable to any serious student of international finance. 


H. C. HittMANNn 


L’ASSISTANCE TECHNIQUE ET FINANCIERE AUX PAYS INSUFFISAMMENT DE- 
VELOPPES. By Michel Dupuy. Paris, Pedone, 1956. 271 pp. Tables. 
Bibliog. 92" x6}". Frs. 2,000. 

Tuis is mainly a study of the administration and execution of the various pro- 

grammes of technical and financial assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

It deals with laws, regulations, and documents and not with case-histories; 

there are no detailed accounts of the difficulties encountered ‘on the ground’. 
While some of Dr Dupuy’s views are beyond reproach, for example his 

assertion that financial and technical assistance are complementary to one 
another, others are somewhat naive. For instance, he takes it for granted that, 
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in the past, underdeveloped countries have been exploited, either under colonial- 
ism or by western enterprise, and that markets have been rigged to keep down 
the prices of their exports (pp. 32-6). He accepts without question the very 
dubious statistical exercise by which the United Nations Committee on Post- 
War Price Relations in Trade between Underdeveloped countries and Industrial 
Countries concluded that the terms of trade of primary products were about 
30 per cent less favourable in 1946~7 than sixty years earlier; it does not occur 
to him that if this were true it would suggest that exploitation has increased 
rather than diminished since what he regards as the bad old days. 

He says (p. 160): ‘Il ne s’agit par tant d’aider les pays insuffisamment 
développés que de stimuler chez eux la faculté de s’aider eux-mémes.’ Had he 
developed this theme, with illustrations, he would have made a much more 
valuable contribution to his subject. 

FREDERIC BENHAM 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF AUTOMATION. By Paul Einzig. London, 
Secker & Warburg, 1956. xi-+226 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” x52”. 21s. 


‘Booms need automation, and automation needs booms’ is Dr Einzig’s theme. 
The present inflation stems from an unresolved competition for resources be- 
tween an arms race, an increase in our real income, and world development, 
The author asserts the necessity for all three; and sees hope only in a sharp 
increase in labour-productivity such as automation offers. 

In a slump, however, labour economies result, not in increased output, but 
lower costs. Also, investment time-lags, inflationary during expansion, but 
depressive in contraction, assume greater importance as capital content increases 
relative to labour. The survival of the post-war boom is thus a necessity. In 
the author’s view, the worst threat lies in excessive inflation leading to too- 
drastic disinflationary measures. Therefore, higher profits, a modicum of 
unemployment, and a general stiffening of resistance to wage-demands appear 
as welcome consequences, tending to substitute ‘full’ for ‘overfull’ employment. 

He approves, however, of measures to mitigate the hardship of such un- 
employment—such as redundancy compensation and aids to mobility—con- 
demning only those which seek to prevent it by limiting automation’s scope, or 
stimulating artificial demand for its products. 

The book is polemical, avoiding technicalities but thereby admitting 
ambiguity, even fallacy. On page 33, of the post-transitional period, he writes: 
‘The stability of output of the automated industries will be accompanied by a 
corresponding stability of demand resulting from the stability of employ- 
ment... asupplementary decline in prices . . . will cease to operate.’ _He confuses 
‘aggregate demand’ which employment affects, with ‘demand for the output of 
automated industries’ which depends also on tastes, prices of substitutes, and 
incomes earned outside automated industries. 

The crux of the case against automation is not that it cannot fulfil Dr 
Einzig’s claims, but that, left to itself, it will not. With fixed costs high relative 
to running costs, it requires, as do public utilities, government interference, to 
ensure that its benefits are used with social wisdom. This plea for ‘automation 
at any price’ stimulates rather than convinces. 

RODERICK OGLEY 


NATIONALIZATION IN FRANCE AND ITALY. By Mario Einaudi and others. 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1955. X+260 pp. Tables. Index. 8?” x5}”. $3.50. 28s. 

Tuis is an excellent short study of the essential origins and features of 

nationalization in the two cquntries named, preceded by a comparative study 

in which many British readers will find the post-war nationalizations in their 
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country shown up in a partly new and certainly revealing light. The authors © 
are not partisans of nationalization, but the factual nature of their narrative, 
which leaves an impression of an ebbing tide of nationalization unlikely now to 
turn again into flow, precludes such satisfaction as they disclose with this state 
of affairs from being based on anything remotely resembling wishful-thinking. 
Of the problems that this phase of economic history leaves for the future, the 
hardest to solve is that of Italy in creating real robustness in the private sector 
of her economy. 

‘This volume is the fourth, and for the moment the last, of a series devoted 
to the political, economic, and constitutional problems of postwar France and 
Italy. The series is part of a ‘‘French—Italian Inquiry”’ undertaken at Cornell 
University in 1949 in the belief that the changes brought about by fascism, 
revolution, and war in these two countries were sufficiently significant to warrant 
the attention of students of comparative government’ (Foreword, p. v). “The 
publication of this volume has been delayed in the hope that France and Italy 
would carry out the promised reforms in the administration of their nationalized 
a The reforms are for the most part yet to come...’ (Foreword, 

. Vi). 
The standing and distinction of the authors is guarantee enough of the 
quality of this book. As an introduction to a study of the economies of France 
and Italy—quite apart from the practical lessons it teaches in regard to 
nationalization in general—it can be very warmly recommended. 


E. H. Watt 


WorLD ECONOMIC SURVEY 1955. New York, United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. xi+2o0z pp. 
Charts. Tables. 11” x84". $2. 14s. Sw. frs. 8.50. 


Tuis, the eighth in a series of annual reviews of world economic conditions by 
the United Nations, is of special interest since, on the occasion of the Economic 
and Social Council’s tenth anniversary, it includes not only the usual summary of 
current developments, but also an assessment of economic progress during the 
post-war decade. About half the length of the Survey is devoted to a review of 
economic growth over the past ten years appearing under three headings: 
Production in the Private Enterprise Economies; International Trade and Pay- 
ments; Production and Trade of the Centrally Planned Economies. The second 
part of the Survey deals with recent world economic trends by area and presents 
the outlook for the immediate future largely on the basis of replies made by 
governments to the annual United Nations questionnaire on full employment 
and balance of payments. awe 


Economic DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA 1954-1955. Supplement to World 
Economic Survey, 1955. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 
1956. vii+100 pp. Tables. 103” x8}". $1. 7s. Sw. frs. 4. 

Tuis volume contains a great amount of well-documented information other- 

wise not easily come by both on Africa as a whole and on individual countries 

and areas. It deals mainly with agricultural and mineral production, fuel and 
power and secondary industries, foreign trade, and investment. The text gives 
not only a description of economic policies, but also a very sound and considered 
appreciation of the problems involved and difficulties encountered. Statistics 
are not confined to 1954 and 1955, but include also data of earlier post-war 
years, thus bringing the two years under review into proper focus. Altogether 

a very useful publication. 

CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 
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REFUGEES 


THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION: A Specialized Agency of the 
United Nations. Its History and Work 1946-1952. By Louise W. Holborn. 
London, Oxford University Press for the Liquidation Board of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, 1956. xiv-+-805 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog, 
Index. 9}” 45s. 

THE principal facts and figures connected with the International Refugee 

Organization are well known. The present work is the official history of IRO 

and throws new light on the intricacy of the problem that confronted the 

governing body and on the size and complexity of the machinery set up to deal 
with it. 

In the administrative field, for instance, there were always delicate problems 
of personnel, ingenious ways to be found for utilizing subscriptions paid in a 
variety of currencies not all of them convertible and even in kind, or accounts 
expressed in local values from all over the world to be consolidated and presented 
without delay. On the operational side at one moment the shipping section, a 
sizeable agency in itself, had as many as thirty-five ships under charter in addi- 
tion to aircraft and reservations in other vessels, but behind movements on this 
scale lay months of patient spade-work by a devoted staff and helpers from the 
Voluntary Societies: care and maintenance in camps involving procurement and 
transport of supplies, religious ministration, medical services, rehabilitation of 
the handicapped, vocational training, individual case-work, child search, re- 
uniting of families, special efforts for the placing of intellectuals and permanent 
arrangements for incurables, as well as tactful negotiations with the authorities 
in the countries of refuge and of eventual resettlement. 

Dr Holborn is to be congratulated on having compressed into about 500 
pages of text, from the enormous mass of material that must have been placed 
before her, a lucid, readable, and in places fascinating account of the many 
facets of the work of this great organization. Some 250 pages of statistical 
annexes to the chapters and appendixes, a full index, six maps and charts, and 
copious references add to the value of the book, not only for students of the 
refugee problem but also for those interested in administration as such. 

C. J. EDMonps 


DEMOGRAPHY 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1955. 7th issue. (In English and French.) New 
York, Statistical Office of the United Nations, 1955; London, H.M.S.O., 
1956. xi+781 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 113” xg”. Cloth bound. $8.50. 60s. 
Sw. frs. 36. Paper bound $7. 50s. Sw. frs. 20. 

THIS massive and important annual publication is by now well known to those 

concerned with international affairs. Under the United Nations’ co-ordinated 

plans this Yearbook is the central source of information about world population. 

It provides the most authentic compilation anywhere available of vital statistics. 

The demographic data submitted by the countries of the world have, since 
the end of the war, been so abundant that, eight years ago, a rotation plan was 

devised according to which each issue of this Yearbook would deal fully with a 

particular topic. Thus, the 1949-50 issue was specially concerned with mortality 

and that of 1954 with natality. The theme of the 1955 Yearbook is censuses. 

Stimulated and assisted by United Nations agencies which are concerned to 

secure internationally comparable data, the countries of the world are im- 

proving and co-ordinating their censuses. Censuses, moreover, are being more 

widely held. A hundred years ago twenty-four sovereign countries took 
censuses; in the last decade sixty-five have done so. The results are here 
tabulated and discussed. 

This volume is longer by fifty-two pages than the last, but it contains fewer 
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tables (thirty-two instead of forty-three). No less than 508 out of its 781 pages, 
and eighteen of its tables, deal with material harvested from censuses. One 
of these tables, new to the Yearbook series, is surely the longest yet published: 
occupying 105 pages, it shows a breakdown of each country’s total population 
by yearly age-groups from the ages of one to a hundred. We learn from this 
massive array of figures how capriciously centenarians are distributed; and it 
may be disturbing to British readers to find that, among the 150 millions of the 
United States, there were, in 1950, 4,475 centenarians, while among the 
43 millions of England and Wales in the following year, there were but 271. 
Two other tables are new to the yearbook series: one shows the size of house- 
holds, the other records the economically active fraction of each country’s 
population by age and sex. Tables showing births, deaths, marriages, and 
divorces are fewer than in the last and some earlier issues. 

Among features of general interest in this volume are an estimated 
increase in the world’s population of some 148 million people within four years 
(2,652 million in 1954 compared with 2,504 million in 1950); a figure of 
583 million for the Chinese mainland (census taken on 30 June 1953—an un- 


‘expectedly high figure which imposed the necessity of revising earlier world 


figures), and one of 214 million for the USSR (estimate for 1954). Among 
countries with the fastest rates of growth are Venezuela (3 per cent per annum), 
Panama (2:9 per cent), Ceylon (2-8 per cent), and Mexico (2-7 per cent) ; those with 
the slowest rates in recent years are Poland and Portugal (0-9 per cent), Spain 
and Pakistan (0-8 per cent), and Ireland (0-04 per cent). The five largest cities 
in the world are New York (12:3 million), London (8-3 m.), Tokyo (6:3 m.), 
Shanghai (6-2 m.), and Paris (4:8 m.). The world now contains at least fifty-one 
cities whose populations exceed a million. 

The producers of this volume are to be congratulated on the way they have 
discharged a difficult and perhaps somewhat unsatisfactory task. Some of the 
recent censuses have been held at unusual times because of the war; the sub- 
mitted material varied much in reliability; and there were obvious difficulties 
about comparability. For example, countries had different standards in 
assessing which sections of the community constituted the economically active 
element of the population, the wives of farmers and of farm labourers being 
diversely assigned. Hopes of greater accuracy, uniformity, and completeness 
are held out for the censuses of the next decade. There is an omission from this 
volume. Its predecessor contained a helpful index showing the distribution by 
countries of the information recorded in that volume’s forty-three tables. 
From a glance it could be seen what countries were concerned and what data 
were available from each—useful information only otherwise obtainable by a 
laborious combing of all the tables. The gaps in this index provided, as it were, 
an agenda for the organizers and co-ordinators of the future. This index, which 
has been omitted from the present volume, could have been profitably compared 
with that of a future volume in the series which, perhaps a decade hence, will 
deal with the world’s next instalment of census material. 

C. P. BLACKER 


RACE RELATIONS 


RACE RELATIONS IN WORLD PERSPECTIVE: Papers Read at the Conference on 
Race Relations in World Perspective, Honolulu, 1954. Ed. by Andrew W. 
Lind. Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1955. xix+488 pp. Tables. 
Index. 9}” x6". $6. 


THE nineteen papers in this book include contributions from such recognized 
authorities as J. H. Boeke, Everett C. Hughes, J. S. Furnivall, and E. Franklin 
Frazier, and from several younger scholars who have also done important work 


in one or other of the fields loosely designated ‘race relations’. Individually most 
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of them are of high quality, an outstanding instance being ‘Race and Related 
Ideas in the Near East’ by A. Hourani; and some, notably in the final section, 
are remarkably able summaries of information about regions little known 
except to specialists (for example, those of Walter J. Kolarz on the Soviet Union, 
Yuguru Okada on Formosa under the Japanese, Maurice Freedman on the 
Chinese in South-East Asia, Ralph L. Beals on Spanish America, and Donald 
Pierson on Portuguese America). 

But the book as a whole suffers from having attempted too much and, per- 
haps in consequence, several papers read as if they had been unduly compressed. 
It is divided into four main sections: ‘Demographic and Economic Factors 
Affecting Race Relations’, ‘Political and Ideological Considerations’, ‘Race 
Relations as Affecting Personality’, and ‘A Regional Orientation’. The second 
and fourth are to some extent complementary, and between them cover almost 
all regions in which there are problems of race relations. Published apart from 
the rest, they would have constituted a work comparable in unity and value as 
source material with the symposium Most of the World (ed. R. Linton, New 
York, 1949). The two others, however, are much more restricted in range, the 
first being confined largely to South-East Asia and the Pacific, and the third 
(concerned primarily with élites) to British West Africa, Israel, and Negro 
immigrants into Britain. One would have welcomed much more ‘world per- 
spective’ on the topics with which they deal; as it is, they seem somewhat out of 
place. 


I. SCHAPERA 


AIR TRANSPORT 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION. By Captain Jacob Schenkman. 
Geneva, Librarie E. Droz, 1955. viii+-414 pp. Bibliog. (Etudes d’Histoire 
Economique, Politique et Sociale. No. 14.) 10” x62”. Sw. frs. 40. 

Tuis book brings together more facts about ICAO than have been previously 

collected in one volume, including an historical outline of most aspects of 

ICAOQ’s activities. Every statement is documented by quotations from official 

publications or authoritative commentators, and there are ample references in 

the footnotes. Part 1, the Political History of International Civil Aviation, sum- 
marizes developments in the period from 1919 to 1944, including the Chicago 

Conference. Part m deals with the organization of ICAO, and Part 11 with 

ICAO’s work in the technical, economic, and legal fields. 

The author is a champion of international good will, and laments that the 
multi-lateralism promised at Chicago has not been achieved. It is, however, 
evident that English is not his native language, and the style is so diffuse and 
the English so unidiomatic that the book cannot be read with pleasure. More- 
over the historical account is very detailed, and after a lapse of two years it is 
noticeably out of date. 

The ‘Summary Conclusions’ in the last chapter seem sound, but they are not 
cross-headed (and there is no index), so that they cannot be readily related to the 
text. Moreover the book shows signs of unbalance. For example, the author, 
while pleading for universal membership of ICAO, claims that Western Ger- 
many, Spain, and ‘Chiang Kai Shek’s Delegation’ should be excluded. 

The judgments which are to be found at the end of each section are too often 
based on a study of the literature alone, without reference to the underlying 
realities. Thus, while describing the proceedings of the Legal Committee in 
detail, the author seldom explains the substantive effect or relative importance 
of any step in the procedure. Again, while the author correctly states that 
ICAO has achieved more on the technical side than on the economic side, he does 
not explain this and does not even mention the role played by IATA. It is true 
that he sets out at length the arguments propounded by various nations, but he 
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never mentions the facts behind a nation’s arguments, such as the size of its civil 
air fleet, its technical development, its geographical position, its standard of 
living, or its political outlook. Nor does he throw much light on the two interest- 
ing problems which he promises in the Preface to tackle, namely, the need for 
ensuring that civil aviation is used only for peaceful purposes and the paradox 
that ‘the quicker we fly, the slower we travel’. 

Nevertheless the book is a mine of detailed and accurate information which 
will be invaluable to many readers. 


R. S. S. ALLEN 


THE ECONOMICS OF EUROPEAN AIR TRANSPORT. By Stephen Wheatcroft. Fore- 
word by Peter G. Masefield. Manchester University Press, 1956. xxii+-358 
pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 82” x52”. 35s. 

Mr Wueatcrort has the advantage of inside practical experience which has 

enabled him to concentrate on those statistics which have the most direct bear- 

ing on the efficiency of a short and medium haul airline. 

The advantages of a rearrangement of routes to facilitate concentration of 
traffic, the possibilities of more effective utilization of larger aeroplanes specially 
designed for short and medium stages, the saving of station charges by joint 
traffic handling and other aspects are logically expounded. An analysis of the 
optimum size of air undertakings is based on statistics of European and Ameri- 
can continental airlines. The commercial policy of balancing reduced fares with 
increased traffic and lower operating costs is examined in the light of results 
already obtained, with particular reference to the introduction of tourist fares. 

Unfortunately this clear exposé of the best economic development of Euro- 
pean airways is overshadowed by political considerations of national prestige. 
As a result traffic is split between national airlines, involving less efficient opera- 
tion and investment. Some stability of rates is assured by agreements through 
the International Air Transport Association. Toavoid cut-throat competition and 
assure an agreed proportion of traffic to the weaker lines, a system of pooling 
traffic receipts has been widely adopted, with its disadvantage of reduced incen- 
tive to competition. 

The solution envisaged involves licensing of specific airlines to a planned 
pattern of routes, limiting competition to only two airlines; the overall planning 
of investment programmes with greater standardization of aeroplanes; control 
of rates through IATA subject to governmental approval, and the establishment 
at air stations of specialist international handling companies. A somewhat 
elaborate scheme is outlined, with the suggestion that it need not involve a 
supranational authority if there is good will between the participating countries. 

The Sforza Plan of 1951, envisaging the amalgamation of the European air- 
lines into an international company or consortium, with exclusive rights to 
operate air services in Europe, is evidently too strong meat for governments and 
airline companies in the present conditions. I wonder if the time will come when 
it will be re-examined in the light of closer European integration. 

The book is clearly written, with concise tables and graphs and a good index. 
It should be read by everyone interested seriously in air transport. 

H. O. MANcE 


Tue LecaAL Status oF ArrcraFT. By J. P. Honig. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff; London, Batsford, 1956. 214 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9%” x6}”’. 
Glds. 12.50. 26s. 

Tue recent decision in R. v. Martin [1956] 2 W.L.R. 975 by Devlin, J., who held 

that, notwithstanding S.62 of the Civil Aviation Act, 1949, English criminal 

legislation was not applicable to British civil aircraft abroad unless it could be 
shown that a statute was expressly intended to have extra-territorial effect, 
brings into relief the importance of the topic dealt with in Mr Honig’s book. 
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A Sub-committee of the Legal Committee of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization is currently studying the same problem with a view to the drawing 
up of an international convention. 

The author examines the subject principally from the standpoint of rights 
in aircraft, nationality, civil jurisdiction, and criminal jurisdiction. In each in- 
stance, he sets out briefly the existing position in the municipal law of the lead- 
ing countries in international civil aviation and summarizes the progress so far 
made in the international sphere by both governmental and unofficial bodies to 
resolve the negative and positive conflicts of law and jurisdiction. This book is a 
timely and useful contribution to the further study of a complex and urgent 
issue in international and comparative air law. 

Bin CHENG 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


CANADA IN WorLD AFFAIRS: September 1951 to October 1953. By B.S. Keir- 
stead with the assistance of Muriel Armstrong. Foreword by Edgar 
McInnis. Toronto and London, Oxford University Press for the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1956. xi+268 pp. Index. 83” x52". 
28s. $3:50. 

ProreEssor Keirstead has divided his subject under four main headings: the 
formation of Canada’s Foreign Policy, External Relations, Defence Policy, and 
Economic Policy; and in each he is forced back upon the perennial subject of 
Canada’s ambivalent position in the world. He writes always with urbanity and 
is a liberal, using the word in its English rather than its Canadian connotation. 
Though so many radical changes have taken place in the world since 1953, in- 
deed since 1955, there is little in this book that does not still ring true. In the 
section on External Relations much space is given to NATO and to an unfortu- 
nate phase of irritation against the United States at the time when McCarthyism 
was most clamant. On Defence Policy there are interesting accounts of Canadian 
participation in the Korean War and in the defence of Europe. The section on 
Economic Policy is largely concerned with Canada’s interest in multi-lateral 
trade. ‘The British market, for long the most important market for Canadian 
goods, is still second in importance only to the United States, and it remains 
more important than the United States for certain types of produce that are 
characteristic of certain Canadian regions. Thus our Canadian sense of moving 
along together . . . depends to some extent on the recovery of sterling, on the 
ability of the British to make the pound convertible and to buy our produce in 
dollars’ (p. 41). This repeatedly appears as the theme of the book. 

In the foreword Mr McInnis speaks of this volume as ‘an encouraging step to- 
wards the objective of reducing the time-lag between the appearance of volumes 
in the series’. The period covered ends in October 1953, the preface is dated 
November 1955, and the date of publication is July 1956. The volumes filling 
the gap from 1947 to 1950 are in the final stages of production, and ‘there is good 
reason to expect that succeeding volumes will follow much more closely on the 
heels of events’. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE EXPANDING COMMONWEALTH. London, Conservative Political Centre, 1956. 
23 pp. 8” x54”. Is. 
A Group of Conservative members of Parliament, with the Hon. Patrick Mait- 
land as chairman, have issued this timely pamphlet. ‘Either the Commonwealth 
will expand and grow’, they say (p. 3), ‘or shrink and die’. The interest to Chat- 
ham House readers is not so much in the propositions advanced in this pamphlet 
as in the fact that it is sponsored by MPs whose names have hitherto suggested 
orthodoxy in British Commonwealth affairs. From a conventional beginning, at 
the Balfour formula of 1926, they reach the conclusion (p. 19) that it is in the 
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interests ‘both of Europe and the Commonwealth to reconcile the Continental - 
need for closer economic unity with the preferential system which is and must be 
the basis of an Expanding Commonwealth economy’. 

C, E. CARRINGTON 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 1956. Foreword by The Earl of Swinton. Lon- 

don, Europa Publications, 1956. xx-+g18 pp. Maps. Index. 10” x8". 105s. 
A NEW year-book on this scale requires justification, and the student will at once 
compare it with the Empire and Commonwealth Yearbook (530 pages for 45s.). 
The British Commonwealth is much larger in format and much more lavishly 
produced, and it includes a series of rather slight sketch-maps. The statistical 
material, conveniently arranged, is not very different in substance from what 
can be found in other annuals—how could it be? The historical notes by eminent 
persons are conventional and sound. The particular feature that distinguishes 
this from other such productions is the full and accurate series of directories to 
the press, the trading associations, the learned societies, the banks, the trade 
unions and other such organizations, in each dominion or colony. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


COLONIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. Cust Foundation Lecture, 1956. By Sir Keith 
Hancock. The University of Nottingham, 1956. 19 pp. 84” x54". Is. 6d. 

RICHARD JEBB AND THE PROBLEM OF Empire. By J. D. B. Miller. London, 
University of London, the Athlone Press for the Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies, 1956. 48 pp. (Commonwealth Papers. Gen. Ed. Sir Keith Han- 
cock. No. 3.) 84” 5%". 4s. 6d. 

THE ORIGINS OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By N. H. Gibbs. An Inaugural Lecture, 
delivered before the University of Oxford on 8 June 1955. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. 24 pp. 83” x54”. 2s. 6d. 

THE RaciAL Factor IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By W. R. Crocker. 
Introduction by L. G. Melville. Canberra, The Australian National Univer- 
sity, 1956. 35 pp. 84” x54”. No price. 

MR MILLER’s is the most solid of these four lectures; it has body, as they say of 

wine, and is none the worse for that. The name of Richard Jebb, the political 

scientist not the classic, will be unknown to many of the present readers and Mr 

Miller not only brings his career to notice but ingeniously uses it to throw new 

light on the history of imperialism. Sir Keith Hancock can always be stimulat- 

ing and original even when traversing familiar ground. He rather expects some 
reverses, he says (p. 19), in the next few years but ‘the forlorn hope is not a new 
thing in our history. Canadian self-government was once a forlorn hope.’ 

Professor Gibbs adds something to our knowledge of Imperial Defence; he 

describes the prelude to the account which Lord Hankey has given of the work- 

ing of our defence system in the two world wars, harking back to the time when 

a Secretary for War could say that we had ‘no room for general military policy’ 

(p. 6). Professor Crocker, on Race Relations in imperial politics, has less to say 

that is new. He points out (p. 24) that if India has been above all others the land 

of colour-prejudice she is now trying to codify it out of existence. 
C. E. CARRINGTON 


EUROPE 


ANNUAIRE EuroPEEN. Vol. 11. European Yearbook. Introduction by B. 
Landheer and A. H. Robertson. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff for the 
Council of Europe; London, Batsford, 1956. xx-+727 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
9?” x63”. Gids. 35. 70s. 

THE second volume of the European Yearbook follows the same lines as the first ; 

its aim is ‘to give basic documents and information about European organiza- 

tions, accompanied by articles explaining in narrative form their functions and 
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activities’ (p. xvii). Texts and chronologies are given in English and French, ~ 


while the articles have a summary at the end of each in English or French 
respectively. Among the texts given are the agreement establishing EPU; 
the convention containing the transitional provisions (provided for in Article 
85 of the Treaty) setting out the measures necessary for the creation of the 
common market under ECSC; and the Brussels Treaty Organization and WEU. 
Perhaps the most useful documentary section in the volume is that devoted to 
the International Statute for the Navigation of the Rhine, the value of which is 
enhanced by an article on its history and system by the Secretary-General of 
the Central Commission. The proposed European Statute for the Saar, associated 
with the name of M. van der Goes van Naters, is fortunately included, even 
though it may, today, appear to be merely a melancholy relic of what might have 
been. 

Chronologies, details of the various organizations and their officials, a full 
bibliographical section of books and pamphlets on European integration, en- 
hance the usefulness of the volume as a work of reference. It seems churlish 
to cavil at the fact that it deals in the main only with 1954 and earlier years with 
‘in some cases an extension’ into 1955, as the introduction puts it. Perhaps, 
before long, the annual volumes will catch up on themselves and will regularly 
survey the year immediately preceding the date of publication. 

HELEN LIDDELL 


L’ANNEE POLITIQUE 1955: Revue Chronologique des principaux faits politiques, 
diplomatiques, économiques, et sociaux de la France et de l’Union Frangaise 
et Bilan des Organisations Européennes du r° Janvier 1955 au 1° Janvier 
1956. Introduction by André Siegfried. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1956. xvi+836 pp. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”. Frs. 2,700. 


HISTOIRE POLITIQUE DE LA TROISIEME REPUBLIQUE. Vol. 1. L’Avant-Guerre. 
1906-14. By Georges Bonnefous. Preface by André Siegfried. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. xvi-+-436 pp. 9” x54”. Frs. 1,500. 


THE 1955 volume of L’Année Politique is faithful to the post-war tradition that 
each successive volume should be an improvement on its predecessor. The pre- 
sent volume is nearly 100 pages longer than the 1954 volume; it appears in both 
bound and unbound editions, though the difference in price (300 frs.) is so small 
as to make the bound volume very much more worth while; and it includes a 
supplement summarizing the progress of European institutions during 1955 (pp. 


7-9). 

The fact that the general election was held in 1956, though the campaign was 
in 1955, has, unfortunately, made it impossible for the compilers to include 
complete election results for metropolitan France, as they did in 1951. How- 
ever, we can, at least, be thankful for the inclusion of some excellent maps show- 
ing the results by département (pp. 756-8), for tables showing the percentage of 
the votes obtained by the different parties (pp. 754-6), for a list of the Deputies 
in the new Assembly and their party affiliations (pp. 612-13). It would have 
been more convenient for reference purposes if all the electoral information 
could have been given in the section of the Annexes entitled ‘Résultats des Elec- 
tions législatives’, instead of in three separate places (pp. 101, 612, and 754). 

Among the Annexes, there is an excellent summary of the different electoral 
proposals discussed in the National Assembly in the weeks preceding the dissolu- 
tion, and some exceedingly useful statistics of important votes during the year 
(pp. 602-11). 

L’ Année Politique first appeared in 1874, but ceased publication in 1905, and 
it was only after the last war that it reappeared in the present form. M. Georges 
Bonnefous, who is a member of the committee responsible for the production of 
L’ Année Politique, has decided to fill the forty-year gap. The first of four 
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volumes, covering the years 1906-14, has now appeared. M. Bonnefous retains 
some of the most useful features of L’ Année Politique; there is an introduction 
by M. André Siegfried, and there are Annexes giving the composition of govern- 
ments during the period, statistics, and a chronology of the chief events. 
Naturally, since he has to cover eight years, M. Bonnefous cannot adopt the 
division into internal, foreign, economic, and overseas sections; but his division 
into Parliaments seems logical and makes for easy reference. 

On one point, M. Bonnefous might well have copied L’ Année Politique. Alas, 
there is no index! But it is not too late to correct this error in subsequent 
volumes. 


Dorotuy PICKLES 


Les PARTIS COMMUNISTES D’EUROPE, I9gI9-1955. By Branko Lazitch. Paris, 
Les Iles d’Or, 1956. 255 pp. 84” x53”. Frs. 600. 
As the author of a remarkable study of the Third International, M. Lazitch is 
well qualified to write on Communist parties. His book is an extremely useful 
one, After giving an account of the congresses of the Comintern and of the theses 
promulgated at them, he takes the various European Communist parties in 
order, summarizing their history and providing biographical notes on the more 
important leaders. In a stimulating and only too brief introduction he attacks 
two ‘commonplaces’, as he calls them, which are in general currency today. The 
first is that Communist parties become more dangerous if they are declared 
illegal as they will then be driven to operate clandestinely, the force of which he 
denies on the ground that they carry on illegal work in any case and that legal 
status only enables them to do so more effectively. No Communist party has 
ever succeeded in becoming a mass party as long as it was proscribed, and until 
it does so, it cannot seize power unless directly assisted by the Russians. The 
second is that Communism develops most readily in countries in which little 
provision is made for the workers, in which event, he declares, we should expect 
to find it strongest in Turkey and Portugal, where it is virtually non-existent. 
Similarly, he points out that it was the métayers of Tuscany and Emilia, whose 
standard of living is relatively high, who were the first to rally to the Italian 
Communist party; while the citadel of Communism in Paris has long been the 
Renault works which pays its employees better than any other in the capital. 
That such views as the above are commonly held is due, in his opinion, to the 
fact that there exists no serious study of the development of the Communist 
movement; and while this may be to go too far, it is certainly true that, as he 
also maintains, there is no full and reliable history of any single Communist 
party. 
R. N. CaREw Hunt 


FORCES ET FAIBLESSES DE L’ECONOMIE FRANCAISE 1945-50. By Jean-Marcel 
Jeanneney. Paris, Armand Colin, 1956. 339 pp. Maps. Charts. 9” 5%”. 
Frs, 1,500. 

THE contrast between the large number of books written about French politics 

and the very few books concerned with French economics has been apparent for 

some time. M. Jeanneney’s book, which presents the last ten years of the French 
economy in a series of short chapters, lavishly illustrated with graphs and tables, 
is therefore particularly valuable. As a survey of population and price move- 
ments, of trade, income, and currency questions, this work is a model of clarity. 

But it is quickly apparent that this is more than a series of references. The 
explanations and comments with which the author accompanies his analysis are 
most interesting. For example, the increased birth-rate of recent years is 
explained by the period of rising prices (p. 20); the failure of French industrial 
and commercial establishments to concentrate in large units, particularly from 

1931 onwards, is seen as a result of the fiscal and social policies of successive 
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governments (p. 260). Not less interesting are the suggestions which are offered 
for the future, particularly the author’s insistence on the link between economics 
and politics (p. 7 and Chap. 2), his proposals for fiscal reform (p. 237), and his 
comments on ‘l’esprit public’ (p. 268). It is possible to be critical about certain 
details, or about certain omissions; for example, the author might well have 
considered the importance in France of the division between those who think 
in terms of profits, and those who think in terms of wages, or the differences 
between the ‘secteur privé’ and the ‘secteur public’. Such criticisms, however, 
do not detract from a most useful and wise book. 
DovucGLas JOHNSON 


THE RIsE AND FALL oF NAzI GERMANY. By T. L. Jarman. London, Cresset 
Press, 1955; New York University Press, 1956. 388 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. 8?” x5}". 25s. $4.95. 

A BALANCED, comprehensive account of Nazi Germany ten years after the end 

of the war is a big undertaking. Mr Jarman has made the attempt with surpris- 

ing success. He has read widely and brings to his interpretation not only first- 
hand knowledge of the Germans but also an admirable sense of proportion. His 
chapters are short, never over-loaded with material, and always subordinated to 

a clear conception of his design as a whole. Only an author who has thoroughly 

mastered his subject can write with such economy. 

Mr Jarman divides his book into six parts: the background; the rise of the 
Nazi Party; the Nazis in power; Hitler’s foreign policy; Hitler’s war; the down- 
fall of the regime; and the Nazimyth. The least successful part is the first, with 
a brief account of German history and its enigmas. Mr Jarman is a modest 
writer, lacking the brilliance required to handle so intimidating a theme in a few 
pages, but excelling in the lucid, orderly relation of facts. This is a teacher’s 
book, displaying a practised skill in reducing complicated passages of history to 
a straightforward (and easily-read) narrative. Mr Jarman adds little to our know- 
ledge of Nazi Germany, but he puts together what we know in such a way that 
the reader may well feel that he is seeing the crowded picture as a whole for the 
first time. 

ALAN BULLOCK 


GERMAN Democracy AT Work: A Selective Study. By James K. Pollock and 
others. Ed. by James K. Pollock. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. viii+208 pp. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 84” x53”. $4.50. 36s. 

Tuts useful study of German democracy is centred on the crucial election of 

1953, which was observed on the spot by the authors, Professor Pollock, for- 

merly adviser to the American military governor in Germany, and three of his 

colleagues in the University of Michigan. A chapter is given to each of the two 
principal parties, the CDU and the SPD. These are followed by detailed exam- 
ination of the election and the electoral machinery, with its novel system of each 
voter having two votes, one used directly, the other under proportional repre- 
sentation. Next come two close-up studies of individual constituencies. There 
is an interesting examination of United States foreign policy in its relation to the 
election, which many observers viewed ‘as a referendum on United States foreign 
policy insofar as it affected Germany’ (p. 150). The book also contains a glossary 
of the political parties and several statistical appendixes. The electoral mach- 
inery, the authors found, was second to none. Of the German electors 86 per cent 
participated in 1953, and the result was a clear expression of the popular will 
behind Adenauer. ‘There is real progress’, the authors say, ‘in . . . molding the 
young state into a workable democracy’ (p. 102). 

T. L. JARMAN 
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Tue DEATH oF HitLER’s GERMANY. By Georges Blond. Trans. by Frances 
Frenaye. New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 1954. vii+302 
pp. Maps. Bibliog. 8}” x54”. $4. 50. 31s. 6d. 

M. Bionp takes as his starting point 20 July 1944 and sets out to give a panora- 

mic view of the German armies driven back step by step until they were left 

with virtually nothing to defend but the Chancellery air-raid shelter from which 

Hitler issued his fantastic orders. As an exciting story M. Blond’s account reads 

well enough. He keeps the scene as a whole constantly before the reader, the 

hundreds of miles of fighting front, the bombed cities, the headquarters still 
under the spell of Hitler’s will. It is, after all, a story without an equal. 

But M. Blond’s version of it suffers from all the defects of dramatic recon- 
struction. He cannot leave well alone, he over-dramatizes, invents conversa- 
tions, and shows as little respect for the use of inverted commas as he does for 
the uncertainties of historical evidence. Not a single reference is quoted, and the 
reader is never sure whether it is his gifts as a dramatist, a novelist, or an his- 
torian which the author is exercising. The publishers assure us that all three 
were needed to produce ‘a matchless synthesis that holds the reader breathless 
as he watches the last act of the great European tragedy’. Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace might survive such enthusiastic hyperbole; M. Bland’s book will not. 
Here for once is a book which the serious reader can safely ignore. 

ALAN BULLOCK 


STATISTISCHES JAHRBUCH BERLIN 1956. Berlin, Kulturbuch-Verlag for the 

Statistisches Landesamt Berlin, 1956. 323 pp. 63” x5". DM 11.20. 
THE present edition of this Yearbook follows closely the pattern established in 
previous years. It brings together detailed statistical information on West 
Berlin, ranging from climate, population, employment, production, prices, build- 
ing, transport, trade and finance, over social conditions and election data, to 
estimates of national income and gross national product. The majority of the 
tables cover the year 1955 with comparable totals added for 1954. The frequent 
lack of data for earlier years somewhat reduces the usefulness of this handy 
reference book which contains a wealth of detailed statistics and is provided with 
a valuable subject index. 


M. G. 


ZWISCHEN KRIEG UND FRIEDEN: Beitrage zum politischen Geschehen der 
Gegenwart. By Arno Scholz. Berlin-Grunewald, Arani Verlags-GMBH, 
1956. 574 pp. Illus. Index. 8}” x6”. DM 22. 

Tuis is the fourth volume of leaders which the author wrote as editor of the 
Berlin daily newspaper Telegraf during the years 1953-5. The text has been 
supplemented by an introduction of 30 pages, by many press photographs, a 
chronology of events, and an excellent index of persons and matters. The whole 
series is a most useful reference work in the best tradition of the ‘historisch- 
politische Kalender’ and the author’s reflections from day to day will help to 
recall the actual ‘Zeitstimmung’, so easily forgotten when the secular trends of 
history are recorded in books of more academic character. The courage of 
author and publisher in undertaking the publication of these sourcebooks deserves 
our gratitude. 


E. RosENBAUM 


NATIONALISM AND LIBERTY: The Swiss Example. By Hans Kohn. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1956. 133 pp. Index. 8?” x52”. 13s. 6d. 

LIKE many good liberals Professor Hans Kohn is fascinated by the multi-racial 

unity of Switzerland. But somehow the secret of Switzerland eludes him; he gets 

no nearer to it than to quote Gottfried Keller who said ‘. . . it is not our nation- 

ality which creates and influences our ideas, but an invisible idea existing in these 
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mountains has created the distinct Swiss nationality as its embodiment’ (p. 95). 
Perhaps Professor Kohn does not make enough of the mystique of Swiss neu- 
trality which has knit the cantons together since the days of the Reformation. 
Switzerland, incidentally, is not a good model for other countries because its 
position and its smallness are cardinal factors in its composition and they cannot 
be imitated. 

There is one misleading remark on the jacket of this book: Swiss democracy 
is not based upon the English example and Professor Kohn’s text should per- 
haps make this more explicitly plain. There is some odd translation such as ‘the 
heart beats higher’ (p. 109), and what is meant by Anglo-America? 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


SCRITTI SULLA QUESTIONE MERIDIONALE (1896-1955). Vol. 1. Opere di Gaetano 
Salvemini. By Gaetano Salvemini. Turin, Giulio Einaudi, 1955. xlii+664 
pp. Index. 83” x54”. 2,500 lire. 


PROFESSOR SALVEMINI belongs to that rapidly dwindling generation of anti- 
Fascists who may be regarded as in some sense the fathers of the present demo- 
cratic regime in Italy. All of them suffered in one way or another for their 
beliefs: some, like Luigi Einaudi or Alcide De Gasperi, through severe curtail- 
ment of their activities in Italy; others, like Count Sforza, Don Sturzo, and 
Salvemini himself, being driven into exile. 

Roughly speaking, it was the most articulate ones who were compelled io 
leave their country, and none among them carried on the struggle from abroad 
with greater distinction than Professor Salvemini. Throughout the years of 
exile from 1925 onwards he continued through his writings and lectures to give 
pungent expression to his beliefs and his ideas concerning the way in which 
democracy should express itself in Italy. Latterly he obtained a fitting platform 
at Harvard, where from 1934 to 1946 he held the Chair of Italian Literature 
founded in memory of another famous anti-Fascist, Lauro De Bosis. He re- 
turned to Italy in 1947 and resumed his original Chair at Florence University. 
It was a matter of deep regret to his many friends and admirers that he was 
prevented by illness from coming to England two years ago to receive the 
honorary degree awarded to him by Oxford University. 

Now in his eighties in retirement at Sorrento, but still mentally as vigorous as 
ever, he is preparing a collected edition of his works, of which the present volume 
is the first to appear. Fittingly enough, it concerns Southern Italy, whose prob- 
lems have never been far from the thoughts of this son of the South. Salvemini’s 
birthplace was Molfetta, on the Adriatic coast north of Bari, and the book opens 
with a description of social conditions in this typical Apulian fishing village as it 
appeared in 1896. The young Salvemini had absorbed the teachings of Marxism 
and laid the foundations of that belief in true socialism which has remained with 
him throughout. But even then his critical spirit was sharply awakened and, as 
he says in his preface (p. xiv), this youthful piece demonstrates ‘characteristics 
that have never dwindled, the dislike of abstractions, and the respect for con- 
crete realities, even if they fail to conform to preconceived ideas’. 

Throughout the many articles that follow this acute critical spirit is ever 
present. The majority belong to the years between 1896 and 1925, after which 
Salvemini wrote no more in Italy for the next twenty years; but at the end a few 
of his recent contributions to J] Ponte, Il Mondo, etc., are included. They cover 
a vast variety of subjects: regionalism, federalism, universal suffrage, Southern 
education and illiteracy, and the particular development of socialism in the 
South, to mention only a few. With the last piece the wheel comes full circle 
and Salvemini describes the Molfetta of today. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the value that these writings, by one of the 
wisest and liveliest minds that modern Italy has produced, must have for the 
student of Southern Italian problems today. They help us to view those prob- 
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lems in perspective, to realize how many of them are deeply rooted in the past, 
and at least to endeavour to grasp them with some of the author’s own critical 
acumen. 


MuRIEL GRINDROD 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM OF SOUTHERN ITALY. An Essay in Social Geography. 
By Robert E. Dickinson. New York, Syracuse University Press, 1955. 
xi+116 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. (Maxwell School Series—m.) 83” x53”. 

$3. 
SOUTHERN ITALyY’s population problem lies in the fact that in this region, unlike 
the more prosperous north of Italy, the size of the population is out of all pro- 
portion to the local possibilities of work; and it is still on the increase. Agricul- 
ture is the main occupation, accounting today for well over half of the working 
population. Yet it is a form of agriculture carried on in adverse geographical and 
climatic conditions and till recently, in most instances, by primitive methods. 

This book provides detailed data on the demographic situation and the dis- 
tribution of population in Southern Italy (which throughout is here taken to 
mean the mainland South, excluding Sicily and Sardinia) ; on the use of the land, 
land tenure, and agricultural methods; and on agricultural employment—and 
under-employment, that basic feature of a region where large numbers of 
labourers can find work for no more than a third of the year. Finally, there are 
sections on the most recent efforts to tackle the Southern problem, through the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno and land reform. 

The author is a Professor of Geography at Syracuse University, and his is a 
geographer’s approach. It is a particularly valuable one in this connexion, where 
in considering Southern Italian problems those not familiar with the region are 
apt to think of ‘the South’ as a homogeneous whole—whereas in fact there are 
great local differences in types of land, climate, fertility, and so on. All these are 
brought out in the tables and figures provided in the book, and in the well- 
chosen illustrations. Since the book’s completion in 1954, Southern development 
plans have entered on a new phase, laying greater emphasis on the possibilities 
of increasing industrialization, an aspect on which the present work, largely 
confined to agriculture, has relatively little to say. But it provides a useful and 
scholarly background against which to assess these new plans. 

MuRIEL GRINDROD 


ITALIAN FOREIGN PoLicy UNDER Musso.tni. By Luigi Villari. New York, 
Devin-Adair, 1956. xii-+-396 pp. Illus. Index. 8}” x54". $6.00. 

By far the most interesting question raised by this book is how many copies will 
be sold in the United States and what effect it will have on its readers. Its pub- 
lisher (his list includes Collectivism on the Campus, The Roosevelt Myth, and The 
Decline of the American Republic) introduces it as an honest and authoritative 
presentation of the Italian case likely to prove closer to the facts than the many 
‘Franco-British versions’ already in existence. This, however, is far from being 
the case. The limelight is shared almost equally between the magnanimous and 
far-sighted Duce and the arch-villains Churchill, Eden, and Roosevelt who, 
through their hatred of ‘the relatively mild totalitarian regimes of Hitler and 
Mussolini’ (p, 374), caused and prolonged the second world war, enabled Russia 
to become ‘the most powerful nation in the Old World, if not in the whole 
world’, and reduced Great Britain to the level of a second-rate Power perpetually 
threatened by Russian atom bombs (p. 375). The western Powers should, of 
course, ‘have agreed to treaty revision, and given Germany a free hand in the 
East’ which would have kept her occupied for fifty years. 

This thesis is backed by arguments ranging from genuine Italian grievances, 
such as immigration restrictions, to the familiar controversial issues of the 
second world war and its antecedents, to hints against the integrity of a political 
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opponent, and to fantastic misrepresentations. Dr Villari alleges, for instance, 
that Roosevelt restrained Chamberlain and Daladier at the time of Munich be- 
cause, if war had broken out, Hitler would have been defeated too soon for the 
United States to come in (pp. 206-7), and that Churchill, in June 1940, looked 
forward to Mussolini exercising a moderating influence at the peace conference, 
or even (allegedly on the authority of Admiral Cunningham) that till the end of 
1941 ‘no British ship could leave Alexandria without being heavily and disas- 
trously bombed by the Italian air force’ (p. 257). What Admiral Cunningham 
actually did write will be found on pp. 258-9 of A Sailor’s Odyssey. 
K. DuFF 


LE PARROCHIE DI REGALPETRA. By Leonardo Sciascia. Bari, Editori Laterza, 
1956. 186 pp. (Libri del Tempo, no, 29.) 8}” x5}". 1,000 lire. 
REGALPETRA is not a real place, but an imaginary Sicilian village typical of many 
whose inhabitants are workers in the salt or sulphur-mines or on the land, and 
whose main characteristic is its poverty. Sciascia, an Agrigento schoolmaster, 
like Brancati or, more recently, Danilo Dolci, describes the Sicilian scene realisti- 
cally and without rose-coloured spectacles. His book, written with both wit and 
irony, may shatter the illusions of some who have encountered only the beautiful 
external aspects of Sicily; but those who wish to probe more deeply will find it 
worth reading. ; 
M. K. G. 


PottsH Postwar Economy. By Thad Paul Alton. New York, Columbia 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xv-+330 pp. 


Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia 


University.) 9}” x63”. $5.75. 45s. 
It is far from certain whether the change of political climate in Poland is or is 
not leading to any major transformation of her economic system. But there is no 
room for doubt that the ‘thaw’ over the last few months—particularly after the 
Poznan riots—resulted in a significant relaxation of the oppressive secrecy which 
has for years enshrouded factual material on economic developments, afd in a 
remarkable freedom of public discussion of successes and failures of the dynamic 
development plan (completed in 1955), of the economic policies pursued, and 
indeed of the working of the economic mechanism. Perhaps the discussion 
contributed even more to our knowledge of happenings than the relatively freer 
dissemination of statistical data. Its scope and mood may be illustrated by the 
words of the eminent economist, Professor Lipinski: ‘The system of the centralist 
planning has proved its complete organizational inefficiency. ...We have 
arrived at the point of history where our social institutions, the economy, and 
the whole superstructure have begun to fail us... .’ (Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 
18, 1956, p. I et seq.) 

Mr Alton’s book on Polish post-war economy appeared too early to permit 
him to benefit from the fruits of the new era. But he has made good use of the 
scanty material available at the time of his writing: his analysis is skilful, his 
judgement is balanced. Ex post facto we can say that on the whole he was right 
in his prediction of the general trend when he wrote (p. 293): ‘. . . the Six-Year 
Plan will be overfulfilled in industry, but agricultural production and levels of 
consumption will still be far below the original goals’—although even the 
meaning of industrial overfulfilment as reflected in the official statistical gross 
output figures is being questioned in Poland these days: output of such key 
products as pig-iron, steel, iron ores, coal, electric power, cars, tractors, bricks, 
fertilizers, fell short of targets. The book deserves to be recommended par- 
ticularly for its section on the earlier post-war institutional changes. 
ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 
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FINLAND BETWEEN East AND WEsT. By Anatole G. Mazour. Princeton, N.J., 
New York and Toronto, D. Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 1956. 
xiv-+298 pp. Illus. Map. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}. $6.50. 45s. 

SINCE the war a few interesting books on various aspects of Finland have been 

published, but there is not, as ‘far as I am aware, any other book in the English 

language which provides so thorough a study of Finland’s peculiar political 
position, bound, as she is, to consider her powerful Russian neighbour in the 

East and yet by tradition and historical background linked with the West in 

outlook and culture. 

The first four short chapters of Mr Mazour’s book deal with Finland’s history, 
go back about 800 years and bring the story up to the establishment of the Fin- 
nish Republic and internal developments up to the dawn of the Winter War. 
Chapter v, which deals with that war, provides a great deal of interesting 
information. Thus the author tells us that as early as the spring of 1938 the 
Soviet Union ‘made enquiries concerning delicate diplomatic questions in utmost 
secrecy’. These, the Soviet Union explained, were dictated ‘by the general situa- 
tion on the Continent which was growing alarmingly serious. The Soviet 
Government had definite information that Germany was contemplating an 
attack on the Soviet Union’ (p. 94). The Winter War came as a surprise not only 
to the world at large but also to the Finnish people, since Mr Mazour explains that 
‘throughout these twelve months of negotiations neither Parliament, nor the 
Foreign Relations Committee, not to mention the general public, was even 
remotely aware of these Soviet approaches and Finnish replies’ (p. 97). 

The precarious position in which Finland found herself following the Winter 
War when Germany, as early as 17 August 1940, began to make advances, is 
fairly described in Chapter vi. Although the Germans insisted on negotiating 
with Marshal Mannerheim, it was Prime Minister Ryti who took upon himself 
the responsibility of advising Mannerheim to give an affirmative reply to the 
German demand for transit rights for men on furlough, and for material moved 
between Kirkenes and the Baltic. These transit facilities were the thin end of the 
wedge and were partly responsible for bringing Finland back into the war as 
Germany’s ‘co-belligerent’ (pp. 136-44). 

After the end of Finland’s part in that war, the country settled down to a 
‘co-existence’ with the USSR, and Chapter vim and the Conclusion deal with 
the way she managed to recover from the severe blows which these two wars had 
dealt her. A useful appendix, including the various treaties which played an 
important part in Finland’s history between 1920 and the present day, seven 
pages of bibliography, and a list of the Finnish and Swedish names of Finland’s 
principal towns, further add to the value of this book. 

Mr Mazour is Professor of History at Stanford University. Having spent his 
youth in Czarist Russia and having fought in World War I and the Russian Civil 
War, he specialized on Russia after he had received his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of California. During 1954-5 he spent his Sabbatical year in Finland and 
this book is the result of his researches while in that country. 

A. H. Hicks 


Diz SOWJETUNION, FINNLAND UND SKANDINAVIEN 1945-55. Zwei Berichte zu 
den internationalen Beziehungen der Nachkriegszeit. By Werner von 
Harpe. Mit einem Quellenverzeichnis der Vertrige, Abkommen und Noten 
bearbeitet von Dietrich Geyer. Cologne, Graz, Bohlau-Verlag, for Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft fiir Osteuropaforschung, Tiibingen, 1956. 67 pp. (For- 
schungsberichte und Untersuchungen zur Zeitgeschichte Nr. 12. Ed. by 
Werner Markert.) 9}” x6}”. DM 8. 


Dr v. HarPz is already known for his paper on ‘Die Grundsatze der Nationali- 
tatenpolitik Lenins’ (Berlin, 1941). He has now provided another useful study 
of Russian foreign policy in this booklet which contains two full accounts of 
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Soviet policy towards Finland and towards the Scandinavian States, including 
Iceland. A bibliography and an annotated chronology of events concerning 
Russia’s relations with Finland (pp. 60-4) and Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Iceland (pp. 64-7) add to the value of these essays. Of particular interest is the 
inclusion of the Treaty of Assistance and Friendship which the Soviet Govern- 
ment concluded on 1 December 1939 with the Finnish puppet Government of 
Otto Kuusinen. Under this agreement Finland would have received the major 
part of Soviet Karelia, a great temptation for the Finnish people. It is greatly to 
their credit that this bait was not for one moment considered. The nation 
fought for its freedom and, although in so doing it lost even its own part of 
Karelia, the Finnish people retained their liberty and their valour gained them 
the admiration and respect of the world. In fact, judging by the subsequent 
treatment meted out to them by the USSR they also gained the respect of 
their enemies. 
_ A. H. Hicks 
USSR 


Lr MARXISME EN UNION SOVIETIQUE: Idéologie et institutions, leur évolution de 
1917 Anos jours. By Henri Chambre. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1955. 509 
pp. 9” Frs. 1,200. 
Ir is significant and disturbing to note that most foreign commentaries on Soviet 
Russia tend to concentrate on the superficial and ephemeral aspects of the Soviet 
system. Soviet political phenomena are described as they meet the eye, while 
the deeper analysis of the nature, foundations, and ‘inevitable’ aims of Soviet 
Marxist society is neglected. This unmetaphysical, unanalytical approach has 
deplorably confused our thinking about the Soviet Union; by obscuring the in- 
herent irreconcilability of Marxist aims and Western values, it facilitates 
muddleheaded fellow-travelling and opens the door to gratuitous exasperation 
with Soviet policy. 

It is therefore an exhilarating experience to come unexpectedly on this out- 
standing, distinguished book in which Soviet ideology and institutions are 
analysed with remarkable lucidity, perspicacity, and knowledge of the subject. 
As the author is not known in the United Kingdom and is a Jesuit priest, it must 
in justice to him be added that his work is totally free of any sectarian prejudice. 
Throughout, controversial issues are discussed with sophisticated urbanity and 
the Marxist case is fully and fairly expounded. Pére Chambre’s scholastic train- 
ing enables him to define—more precisely than most laymen—the differences 
separating the Western and Marxist systems of values and the extent to which 
the ‘two camps’ are inherently and ineradicably opposed, but it does not lead 
him to nag the reader with his personal convictions. 

Le Marxisme en Union Soviétique is obviously the fruit of many years’ close 
study of the nature and development of Soviet ideology and institutions. It 
shows a masterly grasp of the technical literature from the founding fathers, 
Marx and Engels, to the contemporary Russian source material, and its docu- 
mentary references are copious and meticulous. The doctrinal disquisitions are 
enhanced by a stylistic elegance unusual in this type of work, and by the 
clever, succinct turn of phrase which often memorably clinches an argument. 
The book is divided into the following three sections: 


1. L’Idéologie juridique (containing chapters on the Soviet law of marriage. 
right to work and duties of work, law of property, Soviet penal law, general 
theory of law). 

11. L’Idéologie morale et anti-réligeuse (containing chapters on Soviet morality, 
Soviet ideology and the friendships of the peoples of the USSR, anti-religious 
scientific ideology). 

ui. La Théorie économique (containing chapters on the economic theories of 
the transition period, the planned socialist economy, from the 1941-45 war to 
today, Stalin’s last teachings, and the Manual of Political Economy). Finally, the 
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Stalinist doctrine of the superstructure and the role of the Party in the evolution 
of ideology are summarized in ‘Conclusions’. 


The approach to these subjects is historical. This permits the reader to trace 
the tergiversations of Soviet policy in law and economics from the early attempts 
to enforce a rigid Marxist line to the more flexible attitudes today and also the 
extent to which Marxism is and is not an wltima ratio, an inhibiting factor in 
Soviet thought and development. 

For example, in his rounded treatment of the ‘ideological super-structure’, 
Pére Chambre shows how the original Marxist concept of relations between the 
‘economic base’ and ‘the super-structure’ has developed in the Soviet Union and 
how in the latest phase of Soviet reality the nationalized economic base plays 
no effective role in determining the form of government institutions. The 
power-political factor ignored originally by Marx, in his obsession with econo- 
mics, has in fact introduced fundamental contradictions between Marxist 
theory and Soviet practice. The best illustration of this ‘contradiction’ is per- 
haps the empirical Stalinist attitude to the ‘withering away’ of the State. In 
justifying the persistence of the re-enforced State as a means of precipitating 
Communism and even of the elimination of the State, Soviet ‘Marxist ideology’, 
according to Pére Chambre, ‘reaches a point where its development leads to its 
negation’ (p. 482). Pére Chambre insists on the mixed forces at work in the 
development of the Soviet ‘super-structure’ and the part played by ‘human 
social realities’ (p. 40). It would appear from his analysis that Marx’s disciples 
(and in the first place his Soviet disciples) may have developed his rather half- 
baked concepts of the influence of the economic base (which lacks any guidance 
as to the means of operation between base and superstructure) more dogmatic- 
ally than he originally intended, and thus landed themselves in an ideological 
impasse. ‘C’est Marx et moi—méme partiellement’ (confessed Engels in a little- 
known letter quoted here on p. 458) ‘qui devons porter la responsibilité du fait 
que parfois les jeunes attachent plus de poids qu'il ne lui est du au cdté écono- 
mique.’ One of Pére Chambre’s most fecund thoughts, to which he repeatedly 
returns, is that ‘it is the reduction of the social to the economic which will 
vitiate the entire analysis of Marx’ (p. 34). In the light of the Stalinist develop- 
ment of ideology and institutions in the first Marxist socialist State of Russia 
and the pernicious results for personal liberty of the primacy given there to the 
economic factor, this conclusion seems inescapable. - 

An English translation of this exceptional book is urgently called for, for no 
English work exists which gives an equivalent bird’s-eye view of the historical 
development of Soviet legal and economic institutions. Should this be done, the 
opportunity might be taken to tidy up the somewhat repetitious discussion of 
ideas throughout various chapters and confine the ‘superstructure’ arguments, 
for example, to the effective recapitulation presented in ‘Conclusions’. It is 
regrettable that there is neither an index nor a bibliography. - 

C. G. 


Soviet Air Power. By Richard E. Stockwell. Introduction by General George 
C. Kenney. New York, Pageant Press, 1956. xii+-238 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 84” x54”. $7.50. 

SINCE the last world war the Soviet Union has made phenomenal progress in the 

development of atomic and nuclear weapons and the design and production of 

aircraft. When Major de Seversky, a distinguished American pilot and aero- 

» cutical engineer, himself of Russian birth, published his remarkable book Air 

Power: Key to Survival in 1952, he regarded American technological superiority 

over Russia as axiomatic. Indeed, in his view, western—and especially American 

—technological superiority, channelled into air power, provided the key to 

survival. 

Less than five years later, we are wondering whether we can maintain our 
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lead. These doubts are not dispelled by reading Mr Stockwell’s book, which 
clearly confirms that the Russians, in less than a decade, have converted an out- 
of-date, ill-equipped air arm into one of the world’s most powerful striking forces, 

In 1946 the Russian designer Tupolev produced a ‘Chinese copy’ of the 
American long-range bomber, the B-29. And in 1947 the British Government 
sold to Russia thirty ‘Derwent’ and twenty-five ‘Nene’ Rolls-Royce jet engines, 
Again they produced ‘Chinese copies’, but within two years they brought out 
designs of their own with improved performances. Since then their progress has 
been rapid, and they now have long-range bombers and intercepter fighters of 
their own design which are equal—or nearly equal—to the best that we can put 
into the air. And their aircraft production is on a gigantic scale, rivalling and 
even exceeding that of the North Atlantic Treaty Powers. 

Mr Stockwell emphasizes that this has been achieved by an intense concen- 
tration of effort only possible, perhaps, in peace-time, in a totalitarian country. 

The Russians will not shrink from war if they think that war will pay, and 
the danger of a surprise air attack can be averted only if we are manifestly pre- 
pared to stage an immediate counter-attack in overwhelming force. 

R. SAUNDBY 


CoMRADE X. By G. A. Tokaev. Trans. by Alex Brown. London, Harvill Press, 

1956. 370 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x53”. 21s. 
COLONEL TOKAEV is by now widely known as a considerable aeronautical scien- 
tist and the most distinguished of the Soviet defectors to the West. In his latest 
book readers will find even more of his outstanding integrity and humanity, and 
of the devotion to his fellow-citizens of a man whose students parted from him 
wet-eyed and full of gratitude for the ‘general culture’ he had bestowed upon 
them. 

Both the general reader and the specialist will prize this book for sensational 
facts revealed, for light thrown upon the Russian people and their reactions to 
their Government, and for the account of the terrible web of counter- and 
counter-counter-espionage which entangles even the highest in the land. We 
learn that in 1939 a congress of underground leaders inside Russia condemned 
Stalinism as ‘counter-revolutionary fascism’ (p. 156) and communicated their 
resolution to Party and Government. Comrade X, who inspired the meeting, is 
a personality still among the most prominent in the USSR, and a man who was 
often, though not always, able to save his supporters or to mitigate their punish- 
ment. The account of Moscow under the siege, however, will disappoint any who 
hope for a spontaneous popular uprising. 

It is startling to read such revelations as the story of the plot to dive-bomb 
the Kremlin, but even more impressive to realize that underground leaders in 
the USSR are inspired by such eighteenth-century French philosophers as 
Morellet, and that they believe their cause is served as much by their exemplary 
devotion, even at great personal risk, to their fellow-men, as by plotting acts of 
violence against the Government they detest. 

Wricut W. MILLER 


BELoRusSIA: The Making of a Nation. A Case Study. By Nicholas P. Vakar. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1956. xiv-+297 pp. Illus. Table. Index. (Russian Research Center 
Studies, No. 21.) 9}” x6}”. $6.50. 52s. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO BELORusSIA. By Nicholas P. Vakar. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
xii+63 pp. (Russian Research Center Studies, No. 22.) 10}” x72”. $2. 16s. 


Younc nations are often neglected and ignored, their national awakening is not ° 


taken seriously, and even historians hesitate to devote their attention to them. 
Such a neglected nation is Byelorussia. There are few books on Byelorussia in 
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Western languages and none which could compare with Professor Vakar’s mono- — 
graph. Professor Vakar surveys the history of the Byelorussian people from its 
origins to the present time but a more detailed treatment is reserved for the 
period starting with the Russian democratic Revolution of February 1917. He 
has produced a circumstantial and, on the whole, objective guide to the many 
rival Byelorussian governments, committees, and councils which until this day 
have claimed to represent the Byelorussian nation and tried to impose on it their 
political and ideological domination. At the same time Professor Vakar gives a 
comprehensive picture of the Byelorussian policies of Russia, Poland, and Ger- 
many, the three Powers which have played a fateful role in Byelorussia’s des- 
tinies. At one time or another each of these Powers was considered by the Bye- 
lorussians as a potential ‘liberator’ and every one of them has brought them 
bitter disappointment. In the period between the wars the USSR and Poland 
rivalled one another in the suppression of Byelorussian nationalism. Although 
the two countries were deadly enemies their Byelorussian policy showed every 
sign of complete though tacit co-ordination. The NKVD executed as ‘Polish 
spies’ Byelorussian left-wing nationalists who found asylum in Soviet Byelo- 
russia (p. 146). The difference between Polish and Soviet cultural policy in 
Byelorussia was that Russia aimed at the emasculation of Byelorussian culture 
and Poland at its eradication. Both wanted to bring about ‘the complete extinc- 
tion of the [Byelorussian] national ideal’ (p. 138). The Nazi authorities who ruled 
over Byelorussia from 1941 to 1944 carried on this policy of oppression by 
executing Byelorussian nationalists, ordering indiscriminate shooting of host- 
ages, and observing a general ‘colonialist’ attitude towards the Byelorussian 
nation (p. 190). 

Vakar’s book is a courageous attempt to give a well-documented account of 
a controversial subject and to steer a middle course between the rival passions. 
It is somewhat unfortunate that the last section of his book, devoted to the 
Byelorussian emigration, is not free from an ironical and polemical note and not 
quite in keeping with the scholarly character of his work. 

Professor Vakar has provided a useful bibliographical companion volume on 
Byelorussia. It contains over 2200 entries and will be of considerable help to 
every serious student of Eastern Europe. 

WALTER J. KOLarz 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


LYAUTEY L’AFRICAIN: Textes et lettres du Maréchal Lyautey. Vol. m1. 1915- 
18. Ed. by Pierre Lyautey. Paris, Librarie Plon, 1956. v-+-354 pp. Maps. 
9” X54". Frs. 990. 
Tuts third volume of selections from Lyautey’s Moroccan papers covers a period 
which was inevitably one of the greatest difficulty. More than a third of Morocco 
was still ‘insoumis’. The news of every Allied defeat encouraged the ‘dissident’ 
Berbers of the Moyen Atlas and might have endangered the precarious equilibrium 
farther south. Lyautey’s forces, reduced both in number and in quality, were 
stretched to the utmost, while German activities based on the Spanish zone were 
a constant menace to be watched and frustrated. Yet most of Lyautey’s efforts 
were thrown into preparations for commercial and economic development and 
many documents attest his preoccupation with public works, or what in today’s 
development jargon would be called the ‘infrastructure’: ‘tout nouveau chantier 
ouvert vaut un bataillon’ (p. 147). 

Lyautey’s conviction that his Protectorate policy was not only required by 
France’s treaty obligations and by the practical needs of his straitened military 
circumstances but was also politically and morally right, as well as his realization 
of how few of his compatriots understood or sympathized with it, are constantly in 


evidence. If his deep-seated conservatism in politics helped to conceal even 
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from his active intelligence the basic incompatibility between colonization and 
the fundamental assumptions of the Protectorate, he is already emphasizing in 
the great report of 1916 the necessity for effective Moroccan participation in the 
management of their own affairs, which was later (in 1920) to be even more 
firmly underlined. 

For the full understanding of the significance of many of these papers we 
need a large-scale life of Lyautey comparable with Margery Perham’s study of 
Lugard, in place of the innumerable little books of hagiology and one or two 
penetrating essays so far produced. Will no French scholar undertake that 


fascinating task? 
8 KENNETH ROBINSON 


L’ALGERIE HORS LA Lor. 2nd rev. ed. By Colette and Francis Jeanson. Paris, 

Editions du Seuil, 1956. 320 pp. Maps. 9” x5$". Frs. 600. 
First published in 1955, and now revised to include developments up to March 
1956, this book by two French authors, whose articles in Esprit have for many 
years attempted to bring home to French opinion the realities of the Algerian 
problem, is essential reading for anyone who wants to understand the war in 
Algeria. Making no claim to impartiality, it frankly presents the Algerian 
nationalist point of view, not only of the present war but also of Franco-Algerian 
relations since the conquest. In contrast to the familiar thesis which presents 
the fundamental issues in Algeria as social (the frightening pressure of a popula- 
tion increasing at a rate of 2} per cent per annum in a country in which agricul- 
tural production has hardly increased in the last twenty years) and economic (de- 
pendence not only for capital for development but for part of the recurrent costs 
of administration on large subventions from metropolitan France), the authors 
emphasize that the Algerian problem is above all a political problem, in the sense 
that a political solution is a pre-condition of any effective social or economic 
measures, 

Assimilation is out of the question: it would imply some roo to 150 Algerian 
deputies in France, equality of wages, customs union, and the application of 
French social legislation. Integration, often confused with assimilation, really 
aims at maintaining the status quo under cover of a generous effort towards 
assimilation, and is opposed, in fact if not openly, by the settlers, by the 
nationalists, and even by the hand-picked Algerian members of the Algerian 
Assembly who have lost any confidence in the likelihood of a French government 
imposing this solution on the settlers. Alternatives like association, federation, 
or independence all have in common the abandonment of the time-honoured 
formula ‘Algeria is France’ (or, as the distinguished Swiss journalist Luthy put it 
in a recent article, ‘Algeria does not exist’). The only alternative to the abandon- 
ment of the present efforts to ‘re-establish order’, and the recognition of the 
right to independence, is an eventual French defeat comparable with that in 
Indochina. 

Much in this passionate book may be disputable: for example, its assessment 
of the motives of some at least of those it compendiously labels ‘neo-colonialist’, 
or of Algerian movements other than the Front de Libération Nationale. But its 
insistence on the recognition of Algerian nationalism and its picture of the con- 
solidation of extreme nationalist demands brought about by the decade of 
rejected opportunities since the war, and still more by current military action, 


demand attention. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


POLITIQUE ETRANGERE. No. 3. Juin 1956. ‘La Balance des comptes de 1’Al- 
gérie’. By XXX. Paris, Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, 1956. 
pp. 313-22. 9}” x6}”. Frs. 330. 

TuHIs commentary on recently published official figures of the balance of pay- 

ments between France and Algeria in 1954 (just before military expenditure 
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vastly increased the cost of Algeria to France) goes further than many lengthy — 
books towards penetrating the ‘Algerian problem’, though it perhaps does not 
fully establish the inferences it seeks to derive from the figures. In 1954 France 
had a surplus of some {70 million on visible trade, offset by a deficit of some £110 
million on invisibles, resulting from metropolitan payments for administration 
(including security) and public ‘development’ expenditure, together with some 
£35 million of remittances from Algerian workers in France to their families in 
Algeria. Such payments totalled £133 million, but against them had to be set 
some {23 million of expenditure in France by persons normally resident in 
Algeria. The excess of French expenditure in Algeria (£40 million) was balanced 
by an increase of £24 million in the reserves of the Bank of Algeria held in France, 
while the remainder (a residual) apparently represents the repatriation of French 
private capital from Algeria. 

French exports to Algeria were largely goods consumed by Europeans 
(coffee, textiles, automobiles) while more than half Algeria’s exports to France 
were wine. Since two-thirds of the wine must be taken as merely adding to 
France’s surplus stocks, the price paid for it can be considered as a rebate (of 28 
per cent according to the author’s calculations) on the price of imported con- 
sumer goods. Moreover, the French export of public funds for ‘development’ 
expenditure was partly offset by the repatriation of private French capital, the 
figure for which (£16 million) he thinks probably an underestimate. Algeria was 
thus a drain on the metropolitan economy, the author concludes, but the bene- 
ficiaries of the greater part of metropolitan public expenditure in Algeria (in- 
cluding much of that on development) were the European residents rather than 
the ‘native masses’. 

Since the French population is only about one-tenth of the whole, and the 
disparity in income between them and the majority of the population is not dis- 
puted, the equality of public services implicit in ‘integration’ could be realized 
only by very large metropolitan subsidies. Although the commentary clearly 
brings out the bankruptcy and hypocrisy of the policy of ‘integration’, the 
author emphasizes its demonstration of Algerian dependence on France and ends 
with no more than a guarded reference to ‘les responsabilités morales et poli- 
tiques que la France est tenue d’assumer en Algérie comme dans toute autre 
partie du territoire de la République’ (p. 322). 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


BOURGUIBA ET LA NAISSANCE D’UNE NATION. By Félix Garas. Paris, Julliard, 
1956. 286 pp. 8” 5%”. Frs. 690. 


Amonc North African political leaders, Bourguiba has been distinguished by the 
effectiveness of his control of nationalist activity (85 per cent of the electorate 
voted in the elections of the constituent assembly last March despite orders from 
Bourguiba’s one-time associate Ben Youssef to boycott them) and by his pro- 
claimed willingness to maintain close ties between his own country, once freed 
of colonial domination, and France. Indeed, he has gone further in indicating 
his preference for NATO rather than the Arab League. With Egyptian support, 
his rival Ben Youssef has, since his expulsion from the Neo-Destour in 1955, 
openly campaigned for the integration of Tunisia in the Arab League, and in the 
next few years will have all the advantages of an extremism wholly free from 
responsibility. The future of Tunisia, as indeed of all North Africa, can no longer 
be viewed as a purely French interest: it is an area of vital significance to the 
Western Powers as a whole, and unless they are able to produce much more effec- 
tive technical and economic aid to Tunisia than at present seems probable, the 
likelihood that Ben Youssef or some successor of similar outlook will eventually 
succeed must be accounted considerable even without the disaster of the 
Algerian war. 
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Although this book is rather a narrative of the development of the Tunisian 
nationalist movement than a biography of its leader, and although it adds 
nothing of major importance to what is already available in Charles-André 
Julien’s L’ Afrique du Nord en Marche and the collection of Bourguiba’s own 
writings published as La Tunisie et la France, it brings the story up to date and 
provides a clearly written pro-nationalist account of the political background to 
contemporary Tunisia. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


La BERBERIE, L’ISLAM ET LA FRANCE. Vols. 1 and 1. By Eugéne Guernier. 
Paris, Editions de l’Union Frangaise, 1950. Vol. 1. 413 pp. Vol. 2. 394 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (Le Destin de l’Afrique du Nord.) 8?” x54". 
Frs. 1,380. 


THE author of this book, who is a Professor at the Institute of Political Studies 
and a member of the Academy of Colonial Sciences at Paris, tells us that he wrote 
it, with no scientific pretension, ‘to restore to life the soul of a forgotten people’. 
The people in question are the Berbers, that interesting linguistic group who 
have formed the basis of the population of North-West Africa throughout re- 
corded history. The author has in fact collected eight hundred pages of material, 
not always strictly relevant—the Buddha is for example introduced in the first 
few pages—and painted a picture which is interesting and often plausible. But 
the work is marred by extreme carelessness and by the determination to fit every 
fact into a predetermined pattern. Arab names are transliterated on no system 
and are frequently wrong. Thus Ibn Miskawaih appears as Ibn Miokaweih 
(x. 389); the geographer Yakout—believe it or not—as Allah Yacout (2. 390); 
Azzam Pasha, who appears to be considered a Senusi chief, as Assam (2. 306); 
Jamal ed Din al Afghani as Djemal ed Dnine (1. 307); Beha Allah as Beha 
Ublah (z. 310); Professor Emilio Garcia Gomez suffers a change of sex and 
becomes ‘Emilia’ (2. 297). The Prophet is referred to as ‘Mouhammed’, while 
other bearers of the same name are written ‘Mohammed’. The Muslim declara- 
tion of faith is given as ‘Allah is great and Mouhammed is his prophet’ (1. 208). 
After mention of the Qoran (sic), we are told that the ‘sounna’ is ‘another holy 
book’ (1. 205). Ibn Rushd is said to have been appointed Grand Caid, instead of 
Grand Cadi, of Cordoba. Anxious to claim Ibn Khaldun as a Berber, in face of 
his own statement and his genealogy, the author quotes the suggestion of a 
well-known authority that slaves in Muslim Spain sometimes took the name of 
their former master on being emancipated, adding the prefix ‘Ibn’ (son). From 
this Professor Guernier argues that since there were no Arab slaves, anyone 
whose name contains the prefix ‘Ibn’ must have been a Berber (1. 391). This is 
as much as to say that if we suppose that some Negro slaves in America took their 
masters’ names, adding to them the suffix ‘son’, any American with such a 
name as Robertson must be of Negro slave origin and not a white man. In 
his determination to prove the superiority of Berbers over Arabs, the author 
affirms that of 150,000 North African workers brought to France in the first world 
war, the Moroccans were ‘more appreciated’ than the Algerians. ‘This’, he adds, 
‘shows that the pure Berber is more productive than the Arabized Berber, who 
is, however, himself superior to the Arab’. By this style of argument, one can 
prove anything, no evidence whatever being produced to show that the Moroc- 
cans concerned were Berbers and the Algerians not, nor any explanation given 
of what exactly ‘more appreciated’ means. A nationalist could more plausibly, 
though equally absurdly, argue from it that North Africans who have been 
under European rule for a hundred years are much less productive than those 
who have been under it for two years only. Whether the book will do anything 
to restore the soul of the Berbers to life may be doubted; but we can at least 
agree that it is not a work of science. 


NEVILL BARBOUR 


J 
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Le Maroc: Bilan d’une colonisation. By Albert Ayache. Preface by Jean 
Dresch. Paris, Editions Sociales, ‘La Culture et les Hommes’, 1956. 367 pp. 
Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 9” 5%". Frs. 850. 

Tue author of this book writes of a country in which he passed many years 

as a teacher of history and geography. His work is undoubtedly biased on 

account of his strong syndicalist and anti-colonialist preconceptions. It never- 
theless has a value as a corrective to many books on Morocco proceeding 
from official and non-official sources during the latter years of the Protectorate, 
which had an equally pronounced bias in the opposite direction. The weakness 


_is not so much in what the author says as in what he omits. There is a clear 


account of the favourable aspects of Moroccan government before the occupa- 
tion, but the darker aspects of that period, the arbitrariness, the oppression, and 
the general backwardness, are hardly indicated, though the evidence of all 
residents and travellers of the period is consistent and convincing on the subject. 
The author implies that Morocco might have developed as quickly, and without 
such bad features of the Protectorate as the housing of a million workers in tin- 
towns, if there had been no occupation. It is impossible to be certain, but it is 
reasonably sure that neither would there have been the astonishing material and 
intellectual renaissance that has taken place. The book contains much statis- 
tical material which it is not easy for the general reader to digest or appraise. 
While useful, it does not give a balanced or complete picture. 


NEVILL BARBOUR 


LisyA: The New Arab Kingdom of North Africa. By Henry Serrano Villard. 
Foreword by Thomas K. Finletter. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xvi+-169 pp. Illus. Map. 

- 82" x52". $2.75. 22s. 

EvEnTs in the Arab world move so quickly nowadays that the title of this book, 

written by the first American Ambassador to Libya, was rendered out of date 

before it was published; for there are already two newer Arab kingdoms in 

North Africa, Tunisia and Morocco. This however does not reduce its utility as 

a very clearly and simply written account of the birth, political origin, and very 

limited economic possibilities of this child of the United Nations. Mr Villard in- 

deed implies that the union of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania in one State is largely 
due to more or less fortuitous circumstances and to the peculiar position of the 

King. It would seem more natural that Cyrenaica should look to Egypt in the 

east and Tripolitania to Tunis in the west. While a very clear and concise pic- 

ture is given, the writer seems somehow very remote from any close human con- 
tact with the country, and in places the book has the flavour of a public relations 
hand-out. There are some interesting references to the war which was waged in 

a desultory way between the United States and Tripoli from 1801 to 1805, and 

to other early relations between the two countries. 

NEVILL BARBOUR 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI WAR 1948. By Edgar O’Ballance. London, Faber, 1956. 
220 pp. Maps. Index. 84” x54”. 25s. 

Tue Arab-Israel War of 1948 has now found its military commentator. Major 
O’Ballance gives a detailed analysis of four phases of the fighting: before the end 
of the Mandate, the invasion of the infant State of Israel by the Arab armies: the 
ten-day offensive of Israel after the first cease-fire: and the clearing operations 
against the Syrians in the north and the Egyptians in the south after the second 
cease-fire. He writes clearly and impartially, but does not disguise his admira- 
tion for some of Israel’s ‘polished command performances’. The narrative is 
liberally illustrated by maps both of the country and of the operations; though 
a plan of the fighting for Jerusalem is strangely out of scale and baffling to those 
who know the Holy City. 
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The two introductory chapters, which are designed to give the background of 
the war, are rather skimpy and inaccurate history. He suggests mistakenly that 
England decided to give up the Palestine Mandate in February 1947, before she 
turned to the United Nations, and that the British Army started to withdraw 
from the country after that date. And the Hebrew names of many places appear 
in strange disguises. N 

ORMAN BENTWICH 

VIOLENT TRUCE: A Military Observer Looks at the Arab-Israeli Conflict 1951- 

55. By Commander E. H. Hutchison. Forewords by Major General Vagn 

Bennike, Lt.-Col. W. T. McAninch, and Major John R. DeBarr. New York, 

Devin-Adair, 1956. xxvi+1g9 pp. Illus. 8"x5}". $3.50. 
Tuis is a timely and important book. With the full weight of his authority as a 
United Nations observer in Palestine (1951-4) and as Chairman of the Israel- 
Jordan Mixed Armistice Commission (1953-4), and with the aid of United 
Nations records, Commander Hutchison, of the United States Navy (whose find- 
ings are confirmed in specially written forewords by three other senior United 


Nations officials), gives a much-needed and authoritative account of the per- © 


sistent brutality, trickery, dishonesty, and aggressive spirit which, he claims, 
has characterized Israel’s behaviour on her borders. 

Large-scale retaliatory raids in return for comparatively small, unproven, 
and in some cases non-existent offences by subjects of the Arab States concerned ; 
deliberate (and successful) penetration of demilitarized zones, and the smuggling 
of arms into these zones; illegal eviction of thousands of Bedouin from Israel 


territory, itself illegally seized during a truce period; interference of every kind ~ 


with the work of United Nations observers, including actual attacks on as well 
as threats to their persons, and vituperative and sometimes successful press cam- 
paigns; the most flagrant distortion of the truth by senior Israeli officials as 
well as by the officially inspired Jerusalem Post; refusal to make or keep the 
local commanders’ agreements which are the best guarantee of peace on the 
borders; and the flouting of a whole series of United Nations resolutions: these 
are only some of the worst abuses exposed. 

Commander Hutchison rightly emphasizes the need for greater United 
Nations as well as Arab publicity to enlighten world, and especially American, 
opinion. He also courageously stresses the special responsibility of the United 
States for the situation which preceded the Suez crisis. 

SIBYL CROWE 


Tuts 1s IsRAEL. Palestine: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. By Theodore 
Huebener and Carl Hermann Voss. New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. 
x+166 pp. Illus. Index. 84” x53”. $3.75. 

THE authors, who are two expert American writers about Israel and the Middle 

East, explain that they have set out to present ‘a colourful but accurate picture 

of the emergence of Israel out of its Palestinian background’. They have suc- 

ceeded in being colourful, but not in being accurate. The book is full of the little 
inaccuracies which American popular writers about the Middle East affect. 

Thus, in the historical section about the development of Zionism, we read: ‘Lord 

Palmerston joined with Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury in supporting 

Laurence Oliphant’s negotiations of 1879 and 1882 with the Porte in Con- 

stantinople (Ottoman Turks) for a concession to establish an autonomous Jewish 

state’ (p. 45). 

The scheme of the book is to trace briefly the career of the Jews through 
history, and then present the development of the Jewish National Home and the 
establishment of the State of Israel, with a description of the country and the 
new way of life of the Jewish people in it. The authors have ‘potted’ the lives of 
the principal Zionists, Theodor Herzl, Aaron Gordon, Chaim Weizmann, David 
Ben-Gurion, Henrietta Szold, and the book, though unreliable in detail, does 
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give a bright sketch for the general reader. The aim to be ‘snappy’ is always — 


attained ; but some of the statements about the conditions of the Arabs are sur- 
prising. They are described as “These wretched creatures, ravaged intermittently 
by hunger and disease, and barely keeping body and soul together’ (p. 76). 
Strangely the authors omit any reference to the Anglo-American Commission 
which surveyed Palestine in 1946. In the concluding chapter they examine the 
problems of Israel in relation to her Arab neighbours, but do not offer any 
original solution. The book is illustrated with pictures showing the modern 


development. NorMAN BENTWICH 


NassER’s Ecypt. By Walter Z. Laqueur. London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
1956. 32 pp. 84”x5%”. Is. 6d. 

Tuis pamphlet, based on wide reading, is a vigorous indictment of the present 

Egyptian regime. But it omits too much on the credit side to be considered 

as more than the case for the prosecution. An odd note states that the Canal 

seizure is not discussed because the pamphlet concentrates instead on the basic 


issues at stake. NEVILL BARBOUR 


Le LIBAN ET L’ORIENT ARABE 1943-56. By Mohamed Majzoub. Mimeo- 
graphed. Aix-en-Provence, La Pensée Universitaire, 1956. v+233 pp. 
Bibliog. x8}". Frs. 1,600. 

Doctor Majzous, a Lebanese Muslim, has written an interesting account of 

certain aspects of his country as it has developed during the last few years. It is, 

in fact, a mixture of constitutional law and politics, introduced by a few pages of 
history. 

On the whole the tone of the book is more political than legal, and the writer 
has pronounced views upon most of the fundamental questions with which 
statesmanship in his country is called upon to deal. He is a strong advocate of 
neutralism as the proper attitude for the Lebanon to adopt as between the 
foreign Power blocs—and, no doubt, somewhat over-states the benefits which 
that attitude can produce. In the Arab world he demands that the Lebanon 
should form an integral and accepted part of Panarabism while having nothing 
to do with Panislam; he presses for a much closer connexion between the Arab 
States, and is willing to sacrifice a part of sovereignty to obtain this. Dr Majzoub 
is highly critical of the present Lebanese constitution which he regards as an 
out-dated relic of the Mandate, and finds much to criticize in the present work- 
ings of public life. In such matters he has confident recommendations to make 
but perhaps realizes insufficiently the extent to which the forms are unimportant 
as compared with the spirit in which they are worked; and here, as is well known, 
the structure of Lebanese society and the national character are elements (as the 
last thirty years have shown) far more operative in Lebanese politics than any 
written system, on whatever lines, could be. Thewriter is strongly opposed to the 
confessionalism which has always been (and will doubtless remain for many more 
years) the fundamental basis of Lebanese public as well as private life; its critics 


_ are able and resolute, but they make little impression upon the mass of opinion. 


The chapter on the political parties is very informative and contains informa- 
tion probably not otherwise available in French or English. 

There is no index, but the bibliography is interesting as containing a great 
deal of recent Lebanese work with which western readers are unfamiliar. 


S. H. Lonericc 


Economic DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 1954-1955. Supplement to the 
World Economic Survey. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 
1956. viii+-151 pp. Maps. Tables. $1.50. 11s. Sw. frs. 6.50. 

Tuts Report is complementary to the annual World Economic Survey pub- 

lished by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, and is intended to bring up 
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to date the ten-year survey Economic Developments in the Middle East 1945- 
1954 (1955). The present compilation is admirably business-like, contains much 
authentic material, and is evidently the work of compilers who, whether or not 
they have first-hand knowledge of these territories, have at least a good sense of 
reality and, within the limits which they naturally and rightly set themselves, 
are fully reliable. (It would be useful to include Libya in future similar surveys, 
since that territory has so much in common with its fellow members of the Arab 
League.) The survey covers, country by country, agriculture, industry, and 
transportation: the petroleum industry: imports and exports, with the composi- 
tion and balance of these: prices, taxation, money and credit: and the develop- 
ment programmes which a number of the territories are carrying out. 
S. H. LoNGRIGG 


THE STUDY OF THE ROLE OF WoMEN: Their Activities and Organizations in 
Lebanon, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, and Syria, October 1954-August 1955. 
Directed by Ruth F. Woodsmall with the assistance of Charlotte Johnson, 
New York, International Federation of Business and Professional Women, 
1956. 95 pp. Tables. 9}” x6”. $1. 

Tuis report was compiled in Beirut after seven and a half months spent in visits 

to the five countries. It is mainly concerned with education, health conditions, 

and the place of women in economic life. The assumption is that the westerniza- 
tion of women is a good thing: even the Americanization—in Syria, for instance, 

‘Young people have achieved a considerable measure of social freedom but . . . 

“dating” is not yet the custom’ (p. 64). Practical suggestions are largely in the 

direction of co-ordinating the women’s organizations. Perhaps the most striking 

item emerging from the report is ‘the low plane upon which nursing now finds 

itself in the Middle East’ (p. 83). 

S. G. THICKNESSE 


AFRICA 


NATIONALISM IN COLONIAL AFRICA. By Thomas Hodgkin. London, Muller, 
1956. 216 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. (Man and Society Series.) 74” x5". 
Ios. 6d. 

Tuts book is one of a series entitled ‘Man and Society’, designed as text-books 

for use in adult education. In his introduction the author explains that he uses 

‘the term “‘nationalist’’ in a broad sense, to describe any organisation or group 

that explicitly asserts the rights, claims and aspirations of a given African society 

. ..1n opposition to European authority, whatever its institutional form and 

objectives’ (p. 23). He begins his study with a factual comparison between the 

colonial policies of Belgium, Britain, and France and an analysis of the differing 
forms of nationalism to which they have given rise. Part 11 illustrates this com- 
parison in a series of more detailed descriptions in certain fields. Geographically, 
he rightly selects the ‘New Towns’ of Africa as forcing grounds of nationalism 

(and makes an interesting comparison between conditions in them and those in 

Britain’s growing cities after the Industrial Revolution). Then follows an analy- 

sis of a wide variety of movements, ranging from separatist churches to trades 

unions, and an accurate account of the political development of nationalism in 

British West Africa up to the achievement of ministerial government. 

Like most other writers on Africa, Mr Hodgkin has chosen too wide a title, 
for his treatment is virtually restricted to the Belgian Congo and French and 
British West Africa, and what little he has to say about East and Central Africa 
is superficial and not always accurate. It seems a pity, too, that he should pay 
relatively so little attention to the most important development in West Africa 
—the ominous resurgence of tribal nationalism in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
Presumably he does so because this type of nationalism is not anti-European and 
therefore falls outside his definition. 
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Mr Hodgkin is not concerned with the rights and wrongs of colonial policies, © 
but strictly with the Africans’ reactions to them. He is writing for the advanced 
students who are presumed to know all the background and to have already 
evaluated those policies correctly, and he does so with admirable detachment 
and in close-knit, well-documented detail. They and their tutors will find this 
a very useful and interesting text-book. It should not be recommended to the 
less well informed. 


KENNETH BRADLEY 


BLack Power. By Richard Wright. London, Dobson, 1956. 358 pp. Illus. 
82” x53". 25s. 

First published in the United States in 1954 and immediately translated into 
French, this report of a visit to the Gold Coast in 1953 by the well-known 
American Negro novelist is an important book. A brilliant and moving com- 
munication of the author’s experience of the Gold Coast, it is honest, direct, and 
maddening. As an account of the Gold Coast, it is distorted by the Marxist con- 
ditioning which the author retains in spite of his rejection of Communism, it is 
frequently inaccurate and confused and, for all the author’s protestation that he 
is ‘neither anti- nor pro-British’ (p. 22), so violently hostile to the British that 
anything of which he disapproves in the Gold Coast—of which there is a very 
great deal—is instantly blamed on them. A few examples can be given. The 
British are castigated for ‘smashing tribal culture’ (p. 69) but also for a system 
of rule chosen ‘so that the religion and customs of the masses would remain 
undisturbed’ (p. 65). It is asserted that the British argument has been that ‘the 
climate ruled out industrialisation’ (p. 123), that ‘80% of the Gold Coast’s food 
is imported’ (p. 88), and when an African taxi-driver bargains for his fare ‘the 
Africans had been so trained to a cryptic servility that they made you act a role 
that you loathed’ (p. 178). 

The author spent much of his time in Accra and seems to have been unwilling 
to use the Information Services for help in seeing the country in spite of advice 
to do so from the Prime Minister’s Office; he solemnly assures us that ‘the 
general state of affairs is not conducive to the safety of wandering tourists’ (p. 
137), yet he seems to find difficulty in believing that the account of a black 
mamba being killed in a European bungalow was not a ‘put-up job’ (p. 320). He 
hardly seems to have allowed himself so much as to speak to British officials, yet, 
had he done so, he might have found that the attitude of mind of the head of the 
Accra police of which he gives so honest and surprised an account was by no 
means unique. 

Why, then, should we read this book? First, because if we can make the 
effort to suspend disbelief (well justified at points as it is) this is an opportunity 
to relive a deeply-felt and at times brilliantly portrayed individual experience. 
Secondly, because this is an important comment on the complexities of that 
contemporary tide of thought and feeling to which Jean-Paul Sartre has given 
the name ‘négritude’. From this point of view the key statement in the book is 
‘I had understood nothing. I was black and they were black but my blackness 
did not help me’ (p. 127). Perhaps—it is a big perhaps—at the end of his journey 
Richard Wright might have glimpsed the underlying similarity of the reaction 
of his own ‘Americanness’ in its horrified rejection of so much that has been 
profoundly African and the ‘Britishness’ (historically the outcome of similar 
forces) of the Sierra Leone creole judge he so unsympathetically caricatures at 
the beginning of his book (p. 22). Thirdly because, the complications of ‘négri- 
tude’ aside, this book poses dramatically the conflict between the French 
Revolutionary assumption that the ‘one world’ of liberty and reason can be estab- 
lished by despotism and force and the claims of personal freedom bound up with 
cultural autonomy and national diversity. Wright’s basic identification with the 
former has its affinities with the French conception that all that is not French is, 
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in some sense, ‘uncivilized’, and it is not insignificant that he invariably refers to 
‘tribal language’ and in his final advice to Prime Minister Nkrumah calls for the 
militarization of African life (p. 347). One does not have to accept his views to 
recognize that his book is deeply concerned with the major issue in our modern 
world. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


EpitaPH To INDIRECT RULE: A Discourse on Local Government in Africa. By 
Ntieyong U. Akpan. London, Cassell, 1956. 204 pp. Bibliog. Jndex. 
74" X5". 2s. 6d. 

Mr AKPAN has worked as a District Officer in the Eastern Region of Nigeria, 
both with Native Administrations and the elected local authorities that have 
replaced them, and he is now Clerk to the Executive Council. His book is based 
on first-hand experience as well as serious reflection. It is not concerned as much 
with retrospect as the title would suggest. He does not represent the new system 
as the radical change that some enthusiastic politicians expected it to be, but 
shows how much continuity has inevitably resulted from the circumstances in 
which any local government system must operate in this region. Though he 
gives an admirably fair estimate of Indirect Rule, he is looking to the future and 
not to the past. 


With considerable humour, and in a style well chosen to appeal to the African 


councillors and their staff for whom the book is primarily intended, he discusses 
one by one all the problems which confront both inexperienced councils and the 
Ministry responsible for them—the right size for a council area, the right func- 
tions for different councils, how to raise revenues, how to awaken public interest, 
how to find efficient staff, how to fight corruption, how to fit into the new system 
the traditional authorities who in many cases still have enough power to wreck 
it if they wish. He believes that administrative officers have an indispensable 
advisory and supervisory function in relation to these councils. 
L. P. Mair 


We Burtt A Country. By J. F. Lipscomb. London, Faber, 1956. 214 pp. 
82" x53". I5s. 

Mr Lrescoms is a Kenya settler and would not be at all offended at the remark 
that he is a typical example of that maligned class; he offers no excuses and finds 
none necessary. The first half of his book tells admirably how he discovered 
primitive Africa, settled on virgin land, struggled, and at last became a successful 
farmer. Those who imagine that to be a Kenya settler means to be a socialite 
and a playboy may here correct their impressions. These experiences make 
fascinating reading because, like Robinson Crusoe on his island, Mr Lipscomb is 
interested in the little things that make up life, and in talking about them. 

The second part of his book ventures into racial discussions on which he has 
less to contribute that is new. His episodes from the Mau Mau revolt are un- 
fortunately familiar to most readers. The theme of his argument is well summed 
up in his own words, ‘a true picture of the Kenya situation is that the country is 
divided not between black and white but between tribe and tribe, with the 
Europeans forming one of the tribes’ (p. 91). 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
CONVERSATIONS WITH MR NEHRU. By Tibor Mende. London, Secker & War- 
burg, 1956. 144 pp. 73” 5". Ios. 6d. 
Tuts book can be confidently recommended to all who want up-to-date informa- 


tion about India’s political and economic problems in 1956. Mr Nehru granted: 


four interviews to an extremely persistent and well-informed interviewer, Mr 
Tibor Mende. Some of the problems discussed were: India’s ‘neutrality’ and 
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attitude to the cold war, to Communism, to American and European colonialism, — 
both political and economic (disguised as aid to underdeveloped countries), to 
birth-control as a check on overpopulation, to the Moslems and to Christian 
missions. 

It would have been easy for the Prime Minister to give non-committal 
answers on the ground that Indian independence is not yet ten years old, and 


. that many of his schemes, e.g. for village ownership of land, the development of 


small industrial undertakings, and village schools and communities, are still only 
in the initial stage. But his answers were never evasive. They were astonish- 
ingly frank. 

Mr Nehru was equally sincere on his fundamental doctrine of the need for - 
tolerance and co-existence between nations and individuals, believing as he does 
that differences can be settled only by giving a fair hearing to the opponent’s 
point of view. He attributes Gandhi’s astounding success to his invincible 
friendliness. This tolerant attitude is fundamental not only to Mr Nehru’s 
thought but also to that of many Indian politicans today, many of whom, like 
himself, have had experience in the democratic forms of government. 

H. Gray 


Tue FounpATIons oF InpIA’s ForEIGN Poxicy. Vol. 1. 1860-1882. By 
Bisheshwar Prasad. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Orient Longmans for the 
Indian Council of World Affairs; London, Longmans, Green, 1956. xi+-275 
pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x5}”. 25s. 

THE title of this work has aroused much adverse criticism in India. Indians 

assume instinctively that their foreign policy springs wholly from the high 

moral doctrines of the panch shila and are outraged at the suggestion that it 
should have any connexion with the damnosa hereditas of Simla ‘imperialism’. 

Despite his ambiguous title Dr Prasad makes no such forthright suggestion, but 

he does perhaps imply that a more realistic foreign policy framed in terms of 

India’s security is needed at the present time, and that the body of experience 

and knowledge gained by the Foreign Department in the British period ought 

not to be rejected indiscriminately. If he succeeds in directing attention back to 
the traditional problem of policy in the days of the British Raj, that of securing 

India’s northern frontiers against the approach of any other first-class Power, 

he will have supplied a valuable corrective impulse. His study of foreign affairs 

before 1947 is given prominence by its size—it will run to four volumes, with two 
companion volumes of documents—and by its publication under the auspices of 
the Indian Council of World Affairs. More than half the first volume is devoted 
to British relations with Afghanistan; the remainder deals with Persia, the Gulf 
protectorates, and Central Asia. It is a disappointing book. The great issues get 
obscured in a mass of detail, broad analysis is displaced by tedious abstracts of 
documents, and the style of the doctoral dissertation infects the composition. 

This is a pity because the theme, ii properly handled, could have an important 

influence on Indian thinking. 

THE INDIAN VIEWS OF SINO-INDIAN RELATIONS. Ed. by Margaret W. Fisher 
assisted by Joan Bondurant. Berkeley, University of California, 1956. 
163+xxxii pp. (Indian Press Digests—Monograph Series. No. 1. February 
1956.) 9}” X64". $1.50. 

Tue first publication in a series which should prove useful to students treats of 

the relations of India with Communist China between August 1949 and Novem- 

ber 1955. The greater part of the text is a well-chosen catena of extracts from 

Indian newspapers linked by a running commentary. The book begins with a 

detailed chronology and ends with re-issues of some public documents. The 

editing is efficient and unobtrusive, the production is in ‘near-print’. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 
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Inp1A’s MINERAL WEALTH: A Guide to the Occurrences and Economics of the 
Useful Minerals of India, Pakistan and Burma. 3rd ed. By Dr J. Coggin 
Brown and Dr A. K. Dey. London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
xxiv-+761 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83” x5}”. 
50s. 


TuIs comprehensive survey covers Pakistan and Burma as well as India. Many 
important developments have taken place since 1936, when the last edition 
appeared; the present edition brings the book up to date and the authors have 
added two useful chapters on Water Supplies and Soils. 

Every useful mineral found in the area is considered in detail, with some 
account of how it is exploited. There are several maps and illustrations, numer- 
ous statistics, and an excellent bibliography. The book is readably written and 
is a valuable work of reference. 


THE PAKISTANI Way OF LIFE. By Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi. Foreword by A. L. 
Irvine. London, Heinemann, 1956. xi+81 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 
(The Way of Life Series.) 82” x5}”. 12s. 6d. 


How is one to convey such a unique phenomenon as Pakistan within the bounds 
of seventy pages? If Dr Qureshi does not achieve such a feat, that is hardly a 
matter for criticism. His little book has chapters devoted to the distribution of 
population, the structure of family life, education, government, economic 
activity, religions, and international relations. Basic facts concerning the 
national life are summarized clearly and conveniently: yet somehow, no very 
articulate impression of the essence of Pakistan emerges. 

In part this is due to the dilemmas affecting the nation’s thoughts and aspira- 
tions. Is Pakistan an Islamic theocratic State? Dr Qureshi argues that ‘no- 
thing could be farther from the truth’ (p. 14). Rather, he asserts that Pakistan 
is the outcome of the refusal of the Hindus to accept Indian Muslims as equal 
fellow-citizens. Perhaps, because he writes from this viewpoint, his exposition 
of Muslim religious, social, and political ideas is inadequate: indeed, the chapter 
on religions actually devotes more space to a critique of Hinduism than to the 
message ofsIslam. The religious stresses within present-day Pakistan are 
ignored. The Ahmadiyyat movement is not mentioned. There is no entry in the 
index under Mullah. When Muslim ideas and institutions are described, the 
author presents an idealized picture of what Islam might be in an ideal State. 
Examples are his unduly favourable account of the position of Muslim women in 
Pakistan, or his concept of medieval Muslim ‘Welfare States’ in northern India. 

Nevertheless, an honest and balanced introduction is provided to a people 
with a high sense of destiny who have begun to play a creative part in world 
councils. In the present state of general ignorance about Pakistan, its produc- 
tion is most timely. 

HUvuGH TINKER 


Tue HistoricAL Status OF TrBeT. By Tieh-tseng Li. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University; London, Oxford University Press, 
1956. xi+312 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9” x6”. $5. 4os. 

Tue author was for twenty years a distinguished member of the diplomatic 

service of the Chinese National Government. In some 200 pages of narrative, 

and nearly 100 pages of documentation and bibliography which are rich in 

Chinese sources, he claims to give a ‘factual account of the changes in Tibet’s 

‘status’ (p. 216) over long periods of time. In conclusion he expresses the belief 

that ‘an understanding between China and India, ... with an agreement to 

demilitarize the Himalayas, . . . would be not only a guarantee of the autono- 

mous status of Tibet but also a stabilizing factor in the peace of the world’ (p. 

217). 
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Few books by Chinese writers on Tibet and its position in the international 
field are accessible to western readers and this addition to their number is to be 
welcomed. The author has however tended to exaggerate the extent of Chinese 
authority in Tibet, especially before the eighteenth century, and he would better 
have vindicated his claim to have written sine ira et studio (p. 216) if he had 
been more careful to check some of his facts, and more ready to recognize that 
the aim of British and Indian policy has been to promote peace on and beyond 
the borders of India and to help towards the establishment in Tibet of conditions 
acceptable both to China and to the Tibetans. The suggestion (p. 175) that in 
1936 British policy was opposed to the peaceable return of the Panchen Lama to 
Tibet is the exact opposite of the truth. The allegation (p. 196) that in 1947 the 
British representative at Lhasa took part in a fight between Tibetan soldiers and 
the lamas of certain monasteries has been retracted. 

B. J. GouLp 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


BuRMA IN THE FAMILY OF Nations. By Maung Maung. Introduction by 
Prof. Dr J. H. W. Verzijl. Foreword by Chief Justice Chan Tun Aung. 
Amsterdam, Djambatan Ltd., International Educational Publishing 
House, 1956. xi+236 pp. Bibliog. 94” x63”. Stitched copy 22s. 6d. 
Bound copy 27s. 6d. 

WHILE there has been no lack of histories of Burma written by Burmans in their 

own tongue, Dr Maung Maung’s study is the first general history by a Burmese 

scholar in English. As such, it does more than provide a useful supplement and 
corrective to the standard histories by British and American writers: it offers 

Westerners the first balanced, overall interpretation of the impact of British rule 

upon Burma—and the subsequent emancipation from that rule—by a Burman: 

one who has the requisite qualities of knowledge and judgement to assess the 
effects of this process, as well as a capacity to communicate his conclusions lucid- 
ly to his readers. The style of the author, an academic lawyer, is urbane, and 
illuminated by shafts of quiet wit. In re-telling the story of his country from 
medieval times to the present day, he lays emphasis upon the influence of Bur- 
mese customary law, its assimilation by English legal traditions, and the outcome 
of this process of transfusion in the legal system of independent Burma. Probably 
the most valuable portion of the book is that in which the new constitution is 
analysed, with explanations as to how certain key provisions came to be adopted. 

The inclusion of a seventy-page section of documents—treaties, laws, excerpts 

from government reports, etc.—assembles together a body of reference material 

not readily obtainable elsewhere. 

Perhaps British readers will be most interested in a passage in which the 
author reflects upon the motives which led the Burmese leaders to decide to 
leave the Commonwealth—and whether this decision could have been averted. 
His conclusion, that ‘Though no longer a member of the Commonwealth family, 
Burma has remained a very close friend’, provides a reminder of the generous 
feelings towards Britain which many thoughtful Burmans retain: not least 
among the leaders of the legal profession. 

HuGH TINKER 


EAST ASIA AND PACIFIC 
NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM IN East Asta. 2nd rev. ed. By W. Macmahon 
Ball. Victoria, Melbourne University Press for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations; London, Cambridge University Press, 1956. 220 pp. Maps. 
Index. 83” x54”. 30s. 
IN this revised edition of the 1952 version of his book, Professor Macmahon Ball 
brings his account of the modern history of the area up to the end of 1954. He 
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has also added new chapters on several countries and revised chapters on others, 
It is a short book and written with the layman in mind, though there is much in 
it for the expert too. By ‘East Asia’, Professor Macmahon Ball means India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, Indochina, China, Korea, 
Japan, and the Philippines. The region covered, therefore, is vast, and countries 
are included which are not normally considered together in one book. This has 
its advantages: developments in both India and China are of equal importance 
in their influence on South-East Asia, and the reader rarely has the opportunity 
to find all three territories considered in one work. The disadvantage is that of 
condensation, so many countries being covered in so few pages. For this reason, 
no doubt, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia are lumped together as Indochina, with 
very little on the two latter countries, and Pakistan is lumped in with India. 

As is always the case with books on contemporary Asia, history has moved 
faster than the author’s revisionary work. This is particularly noticeable in the 
chapters on Malaya and Indochina, where events since 1954 have transformed the 
scene. It is not, however, true of the two general chapters, with which the author 
prefaces and concludes his chapters on each of the above mentioned countries in 
turn, These general chapters express truths of lasting significance. 

In asense the title of the book is misleading. The author does not deal with 
Communism or Communist parties in detail, but contents himself with the slen- 
derest outline of the movement in each of the countries described. Nor indeed 
does he give more than a brief outline of the nationalist movements in each 
country. But this is really a quibble, as what the author does do is to make it 
possible for the reader to understand what these two movements mean in the 
Asian context and what is going on behind the smokescreen of propaganda from 
all sides. This, it seems to me, is a much more valuable contribution. One could 
wish that those responsible for framing our policies towards this vital area might 
find the time to read this work, and in particular to meditate on Professor 
Macmahon Ball’s observation that ‘the first thing needful for us to recognise is 
that Western arms will never save Asians from Communism. If they are to be 
saved they must save themselves, and not because of our exhortations but be- 
cause they want to’ (p. 214). 

J. H. BRIMMELL 


UNITED STATES 

Mitirary Po.icy AND NATIONAL SEcurITy. Ed. by William W. Kaufmann and 
others. Foreword by Frederick S. Dunn. Princeton University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1956. viii+-274 pp. ~Index. x53”. 

$5. 30s. 
Tuis is a splendid combined effort, by four Americans, to analyse and prescribe 
for United States defence problems. \Mr Hilsman makes an excellent case for 
more United States resources to be expended on cultivating allies, and on strong 
mobile tactical forces to support them locally. Mr Knorr makes a less convincing 
case for more United States resources to be devoted to its own civil defence and 
potential for protracted war. Professor Craig emphasizes the degree to which 
Germany’s rearmament is being handicapped by the country’s concern over 
NATO’s decision to use nuclear weapons—even when confined to the tactical 
atomic type and used against so-called ‘military targets’ only... - |. 
But the main interest lies in Mr Kaufmann’s chapters. He rightly points out 
the urgent need for defence being made the servant—not the master—of foreign 
policy, and for defence policy to help gain allies and negotiate with rivals, as well 
as to prevent and fight wars. To this end, he maintains that the United States 
should prepare (and be seen to prepare) for every possible grade of military 
action and, in using force, should exercise all possible restraint and limitations in 
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area; time, weapons, targets, and war aims. For all this he, along with his col-_ - 
leagues, considers the United States could still provide more men and money. 
Clearly he is one of the strongest of the many American advocates of the general 
principle of ‘Selective or Graduated Deterrence’. 

However, onthe vital issue of tactical atomic warfare, he fears—as do the 
Germans and many others—that even if used in limited local conflicts it is 
probably impracticable to prevent it spreading to total war. But whether he 
is right or wrong in this, he misses the crucial point that both United States and 
United Kingdom ministers have announced preparations for limited tactical 
atomic warfare. This intermediate grade of warfare must, therefore, either be 
made (and be seen to be made) practicable by publicly establishing convincing 
distinctions between tactical atomic and total war, or must be abandoned as 
impracticable, in favour of much larger conventional forces, as Mr Kaufmann 
recommends. For clearly any other course would be wasteful in peace, dangerous 
in war, and shattering to allied unity and our relations with uncommitted 
countries in a serious local crisis. 

Defence policy-makers in Washington and Whitehall alike should read at 
least Mr Kaufmann’s chapters. 


A. W. Buzzarp 


EISENHOWER THE PRESIDENT. By Merlo J. Pusey. New York and London, The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. 300 pp. Index. 83” x53”. $3.75. 21s. 


Tuts volume is both an excellent campaign manual for dedicated Republicans 
and an interesting insight into the administration of the President whom no one 
dislikes. The writer, Associate Editor of the Washington Post and Times-Herald, 
reviews the achievements of the administration from ‘the call from the grass 
roots’ to the President’s first illness. Biographical sketches are given of those 
around Eisenhower, foreign policy is examined uncritically, the battle over TVA 
is put in a broader context than that of the Dixon—-Yates imbroglio, and the 
struggle with McCarthy is explained in terms of the President’s keen political 
acumen. This is not, however, a complete eulogy of Eisenhower; Mr Pusey from 
time to time brings himself to slap the administration’s wrist, if but lightly. 

The chapter which will grate most on extra-American nerves is that on the 
highlights of foreign policy, where Dulles is portrayed as a world-circling medicine 
man clearing up troubles in every quarter whilst ladling out huge doses of anti- 
colonialism medicine which European statesmen gulp down under his purposeful 

aze. 
F Yet despite everything a good picture of Eisenhower emerges as a sincere, 
honest, and liberal President. The author points out that his administration 
differs from traditional Republicanism but fails to recognize that that is largely 
due to Eisenhower taking up where the New and Fair Dealers left off. A more 
impartial and penetrating survey of the same subject can be found in the New 
York Times from 22 July to 3 August 1956. 
ALAN CONWAY 


FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL, An Inaugural Lecture delivered 
before the University of Oxford on 1 May 1956. By Frank Freidel. Oxford, 


Clarendon Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. 19 pp. 82" x53”. 
2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR FREIDEL’S inaugural lecture at Oxford is a straightforward, un- 
controversial description of the Roosevelt administrations. The most valuable 
part of the lecture is the introduction which points out clearly that the time has 
arrived when the New Deal can be evalued historically instead of for party 
political purposes. 

ALAN CONWAY 
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LATIN AMERICA 
ARGENTINE UPHEAVAL: Perén’s Fall and the New Regime. By Arthur P. Whita- 
ker. New York, Praeger for the Foreign Policy Research Institute at the 
University of Pennsylvania; London, Atlantic Press, 1956. x-+179 pp. 
Index. (The Foreign Policy Research Institute Series. No. 1.) 84” 5%". 
$3.50. 18s. 
In The United States and Argentina, published in December 1954 and reviewed in 
International Affairs, July 1955, Professor Whitaker covered Argentine events 
up to December 1953. He now brings the story forward to December 1955. In 
the introduction to Argentine Upheaval he frankly confesses that when writing 
the earlier volume he overestimated the stability of the Perén regime—though 
he points out, with justification, that he was not the only commentator to make 
that miscalculation. In his new book his forecasts are more cautious. He antici- 
pates that free elections will be held. But he warns that ‘the pot will certainly 
begin to boil when the government is handed back to the civilians . . . and if the 
civilian government does not function as the armed forces think it should, they 
[the armed forces] may be expected to take over again in the fulfilment of their 
self-appointed mission to save Argentina’ (p. 143). 

Argentine Upheaval is a valuable summary of Perén’s last months in power, 
his downfall, and the immediate sequel. As previously, Professor Whitaker re- 
lates recent developments to the historical background, with which he is so well 
acquainted. His study is based on private communications, conversations, 
monitored radio broadcasts, and press cuttings. The appendix contains transla- 
tions of important speeches delivered during the period. It is regrettable that the 
text of Perén’s crucial letter ‘To the Army and the People’ of 19 September 1955 
is not included in this section. Professor Whitaker declares that on 19 September 
Perén ‘did in fact resign, though he later denied having done so’ (p. ix). The 
letter, however, was not one of resignation, but was an ambiguous message in 
which Perén suggested that he might withdraw from the scene to facilitate a 
settlement and avoid further bloodshed. Students wishing to consult Perén’s 
letter will find it in full, in facsimile, in the newspaper Noticias Grdficas, 
Buenos Aires, 20 September 1955. 

GEORGE PENDLE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 
A PARLIAMENTARY DIcTIONARY. By L. A. Abraham and S. C. Hawtrey. Fore- 
word by Sir Edward Fellowes. London, Butterworth, 1956. viii--224 pp. 
Index. 83” x5}’. 21s. 
PARLIAMENT, over the centuries, has developed a jargon and procedure of great 
complexity. The definitive work on the subject by Erskine May is far too cum- 
bersome for use by any but the specialist, and even Lord Campion’s Introduc- 
tion makes dry reading. 

The authors of A Parliamentary Dictionary, both senior members of the 
Department of the Clerk of the House of Commons, have from their experience 
written a book for the general reader which will be of real use to anyone con- 
cerned with the business of Parliament, either as a student or as a practitioner. 

Items are listed alphabetically, and the definitions given and the description 
of the procedures involved are all that is necessary for a practical understanding 
of the subject. A trial run through the dictionary proves that the information 
required by a private member comes easily to hand; the general reader, for whom 
the book was designed, will find his studies lightened by a leavening of historical 
anecdote and precedent which is an essential ingredient of parliamentary lore. 

IAN WINTERBOTTOM 


ERRATUM 


On p. 498 of the October 1956 issue for Statistik des Deutschen please read 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 


Retrospect 
SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 1956 


The Age of Mackenzie King 


H. S. FERNS & BERNARD OSTRY 


‘A stimulating contribution to a political debate that oe to prove of 
interest far beyond the boundaries of Canada.’—The Observer. ‘One 
of the most remarkable political studies of recent years.’—Tribune. 25s. 


Conservatism in America 


CLINTON ROSSITER 
‘If the amount of current discussion of it is any indication, then the 
New Conservatism is a major phenomenon in America. The latest 
study, by — Clinton Rossiter, is the best so far. . . . A shrewd, 
vivacious guide. . . ..—Manchester Guardian. 21s. 


The Pakistani Way of Life 


I. H. QURESHI 
‘It will give western readers a real insight into the social, religious, and 
political ideas which are dominant in Pakistan today . . . the author has 


done good service to the cause of international understanding . . 
The Times Literary Supplement. 125, "6d. 


Collected Papers 
MORRIS GINSBERG 
1. On the Diversity of Morals 2. Reason and Unreason in Society 


The first of these volumes deals with social philosophy and its bearings 
on ethics, both personal, national and international. The second volume, 
which has been too long out of print, contains important chapters on 
National Character, International Law, Anti-Semitism, and other vital 
subjects. Vol. 1 : 25s. Vol. 2: 215. 


Prospect 


The Torment of Secr 
E. A. SHILS 
The extension of the problems of military security into social, political 
and scientific life has so far been discussed only by journalists and 
publicists. Now the Professor of Social Sciences at Chicago University 
presents a careful analysis of what is happening to American society 
under these new pressures, and makes comparisons with the situation 
in Britain. Ready fanuary 1956. 18s. 
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PRIZES IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 


Economic Co-operation 
in Europe 
A Study of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe 


DAVID WIGHTMAN 


This book is less a history of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe than a case 
study of the problems, methods and limitations of European economic co-operation in those fields 
with which ECE has been concerned. At the same time, it tries to find reasons for the astonishing 
vitality of ECE in the face of very unfavourable political circumstances. An important part of the 
answer lies in the fact that the organisation has been concerned not only to promote and facilitate 
East-West co-operation but also to assist the countries of western Europe to find solutions to a 
number of problems peculiar to their own region. Indeed, the paralysing effect of the “cold war” 
on ECE until very recent times inevitably means that the latter theme occupies a much a 
of the book than the former. 


Published under the auspices of 
THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
European Center 
22s. 6d. post paid 


THE LIBRARY OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Council of Europe 


Its Structure, Functions and Achievements 


A. H. ROBERTSON 


This is the first work to give a comprehensive account of what the Council is and what it is trying 
to do. It describes in detail the duties and responsibilities of the Committee of Ministers, the Con- 
sultative Assembly, and the Secretariat. It examines the full range of the Council’s activities—in 
the fields of political and economic problems, social and cultural matters, human rights, legal 
and other questions. It concludes with a description of the Council’ i relations with the United 
Nations and other International and Non-Governmental Organisatio: 


The Author has seen from the inside the workings of the Council. "His book will do much to 
make public its achievements. 


with a foreword by GUY MOLLET 


Published under the auspices of 
THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
£2 3s. 9d. post paid 


STEVENS & SONS 2 & 3 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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